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Allied Commanders 


re now seems virtually certain that General Eisenhower will give 
up the post of Supreme Commander Allied Forces in Europe 
in order to ‘become a presidential candidate in the United States. 
Already people are asking who shall succeed him, and there is a 
natural tendency for Américan politicians to say that it should be an 
American. There is an equally natural tendéncy for British politicians, 
like Mr Shinwell in the House of Commons this week, to protest 
that this is not a hereditary American office but one for which a 
European should be eligible. Certainly, if the fighting records in the 
last war are to be taken first into account, British candidates would 
have a strong claim. In fact, however, to be Supreme Commander 
in Europe in peacetime has not so far demanded a fighting man’s 
qualities. It has been more a job for the organiser, the co-ordinator, 
the team leader, the enthusiast ; and in the early stages of Atlantic 
defence planning only an American could bring sufficient power and 
authority to such a role. The major purposes of the Atlantic Pact 
were to spredd the American umbrella over Europe and to harness 
the Europeans together ; and it happened that the obviously right 
man to hold both the umbrella and the reins was General Eisenhower. 


The question now is whether the requirements have changed. Must 
General Eisenhower be succeeded by an American ? And what kind 
of a man should he be ? Clearly the essential factors remain the 
same. It is still the contribucion of the Americans that is the core of 
Atlantic defence, and their authority in the Supreme Headquarters 
helps considerably to maintain the interest and goodwill of Congress. 
To switch at this stage to a non-American Supreme Commander would 
be to jeopardise this goodwill and provoke an unseemly competition 
between French and British claims—for there are no other obvious 
claims. Where outstanding ability is not available, supreme command 
is a function of superior power, and there is no doubt where in the 
western alliance that lies. 


What sort of man should the new Supreme Commander be ? 
Obviously not an imitator of General Eisenhower. Europe was willing 
to accept from the Generalissimo of the liberating armies of 1945 the 
kind of leadership that would have been resented coming from anyone 
else. As he himself said in his report, published three days ago, the 
prob!ems he has dealt with have been economic, politital and psycho- 
logical rather than purely military. His is a performance that cannot 
be repeated. What is now needed is that SHAPE should become more 
military and less political, more of a headquarters and less of a court. 
Much that it has been dealing with lately is better left to the new 
permanent organisation of Nato in Paris under Lord Ismay. Defence 
plans have been laid and the task is how to carry them out as fast 
and as thoroughly as possible. The need is for efficient staff work 
by a chief of operations who knows from experience exactly how 
much and how little the Supreme Headquarters can accomplish—and 
that rules out such men as Generals Ridgway and Collins. The omens, 
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in fact, all point. to General Eisenhower’s present Chief 
of Staff, General Gruenther, who is much liked and 
respected by all Nato members and has lately impressed 
Senators by his manner of presenting the case for aid 
to Europe. 


This is a matter in which it is the interest of the British 
to be generous. The argument which justifies the choice 
of an American for supreme command in Europe also 
justifies the choice of an American for supreme command 
in the Atlantic. It is that American power, in case of war, 
would be clearly preponderant in areas where American 
interests are greatest. If the British stand firmly on this 
argument, they are respecting realities and strengthening 
their claim to high command in the Mediterranean and 
Middle East, where both the interests and the forces of 
the Commonwealth are—or could be in time of war— 


preponderant. 
. 


Recent events in the Mediterranean suggest that this 
claim will have to be vigorously defended, if it is not to 
go by default. On March 6th, there ended a four-power 
exercise under the direction of the American Admiral 
Carney. Some two hundred warships, a thousand 
merchant vessels and five hundred aircraft were engaged, 
while American, British, French and Italian airmen and 
seamen experimented in working together under near- 
war conditions. By normal standards Exercise “‘ Grand 
Slam” was a success ; but in one respect it came very 
near to being an over-bid. Any layman who had been 
following the reports of the non-British press would have 
assumed that Admiral Carney is officially master of the 
Mediterranean. He directed the manceuvres ; his spokes- 
men ran the publicity ; he, according to many reports, 
controls forces including both the Home and Mediter- 
ranean Fleets of the Royal Navy. The impression was 
left that he had taken over the vacant Mediterranean 
command about which there has been so much dispute. 


Admiral Carney was doubtless innocent of any 
attempt to give this impression. Nato having been 
unable to decide on the Mediterranean command, some- 
body had to organise joint manceuvres, and who better 
than the man who simultaneously commands the carrier 
striking force of the US Sixth Fleet and acts as General 
Eisenhower’s lieutenant in Southern Europe ? But the 
real problem in the Mediterranean remains. When 
General Eisenhower set up his headquarters in 1951 he 
appoirecd General Juin (France) to command the Nato 
land forces in Central Europe, and Admiral Brind 
(Britain) to command the naval, air and land forces of 
Nato in Northern Europe. He found the task of organisa- 
tion in Southern Europe complicated by the fact that 
Britons, Americans, Turks, French and Italians all had 
different ideas about the main purposes of defence in 
the Mediterranean. 


France thought in terms of protecting its south coast 
and communications with North Africa. Turkey was, 
and still is, anxious to see the Americans committed up 
to the Black Sea. The Americans looked at the Medi- 
terranean primarily as the southern flank of General 
Eisenhower’s position in Europe, on which air power 
could operate from carriers and land bases. The British 
thought far less in European terms and far more of the 
West’s communications. with the Middle East, with the 
Canal base, and with the Commonwealth, passing within 
easy range of Russian s ine and air bases in the 
Black Sea. For them the primary task in the Mediter- 
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ranean is to guard these lines and to think of the Middle 
East as the bridge between Asia and North Africa. A 
commander thinking in European terms would not think 
in these terms ; and in the British view Shape has no 
business east of the Adriatic ; Europe ends where the 
Near East begins. 


Unfortunately Egypt’s attitude has held up all progress 
with the organisation of a Middle East command which 
might make clearer the division of responsibility in -the 
Mediterranean. The idea is that this command should 
not be subordinate to Shape but on a par with it. The 
three Supreme Commanders—Europe, Atlantic and 
Middle East—would report to the Standing Group of 
Nato with its representatives of the American, British and 
French chiefs ef staff capable of taking wider strategic 
views. Lately, to complicate matters further, Greece 
and Turkey have become full members of Nato and 
their forces had to be put under someone’s command. 
Their preference was for an American and for as close 
a link as possible with General Eisenhower himself, in 
spite of the obvious fact that their real interest lies in 
links with a strong Middle East defence organisation. 


* 


The résult is a thoroughly unsatisfactory and muddled 
situation. Admiral Carney’s command is European and 
covers the coastline from Trieste to the Spanish frontier 
on the north and the communications with the North 
African coast, including Algiers, on the south. It does 
not extend to the Eastern Mediterranean but it doe: 
cover, for the moment, the land and air forces of Greece 
and Turkey. In short, the command of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, including the Greek and Turkish naval 
forces, is vacant, and the responsibility for naval defence 


_ of the sea as a whole is undecided. It would be only 


too easy for Nato to decide that Admiral Carney, having 
done two-thirds of the job, should take on the other 
third as well. But it is most important that the British 
Government should stand firmly by two points in its 
case against such a decision. The first is that the 
Supreme Commander in Europe (to whom Admiral 
Carney is responsible) has already too much to do, and 
an extension of his subordinate’s authority to the shores 
of the Black Sea would be pure empire building ; the 
second is that it is a vital interest of members of the 
British Commonwealth that Mediterranean communica- 
tions and the Middle East land position should not be 
considered from the point of view, of a headquarters 
whose main task is to defend Western Europe. 


It has taken years to convince American strategists 
of the importance of the Middle East and the Mediter- 
ranean, and it remains for them an unfamiliar problem. 
Neither their interests nor their power are preponderant 
there ; nor are they likely to become so in the state of 
protracted cold war with which western defence policy 
is concerned. A clear recognition of this by the Ameri- 
cans and other partners in Nato would underline what 
is in any case the manifest fact: that, of all the western 
powers, Britain is the one that is most able and willing 
to act as the chief agent of the alliance in the Middle 
East. It would also serve to removt a growing suspicion 
that the Americans are not prepared to permit any 
sharing of the supreme commands, that they will always 
accept command over others but that they will never 
enter into arrangements that might bring their own 
forces under a British or European commander. 
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The Siege State 


M R ANEURIN BEVAN’S much-heralded political 
testament has been published this week. If it 
often seems that his views get too much attention, on 
this occasion at least the attention is deserved. They are 
flexible views. It is an entire misjudgment to treat his 
book primarily as a contribution to the stale contro- 
versies of the past twelve months. It seeks to widen 
the opposition to rearmament by a more general exposi- 
tion of a foreign policy than Mr Bevan has previously 
attempted. But the exposition tails off into the woolliest 
advocacy of something to follow rearmament. 

At this stage it is not possible to put forward some novel 
proposal that will command immediate and universal com- 
mendation. ... Suppose we fix a date—towards which we 
should at once begin to work—when a definite percentage 
of what we are now spending on arms shal] be set aside for 
the peaceful development of backward parts of the world, 

Bevanism as it has existed since April, 1951, will no 
doubt continue to exploit the latent pacifism and the 
anti-Americanism within the Labour movement. But 
it becomes increasingly unlikely to remain a sharp issue 
of principle. It becomes merged in Mr Bevan’s wider 
struggle for the Socialist soul of his party. 


The essence of that struggle is simple. Labour came 
to power as the party of rebellion against the conditions 
of the thirties. -That task is done. Mr Bevan’s views 
are of first importance not because he is an ambitious 
politicians but because he crystallises in a remarkable 
fashion the tensions of a conservative society. What do 
rebels do when rebellion has achieved a bloodless victory, 
when their most popular tenets have become the 
orthodoxy of their opponents—and when, nevertheless, 
the economic foundations of the new society that they 
have built are unsure ? If they are wise, they turn to 
strengthening the foundations, to consolidation. But 
while that is politically realistic, psychologically it 
requires that the leopard should change his spots. Con- 
solidation may be philosophically distinct from conserva- 
tism, but emotionally it is much the same. It cannot 
satisfy a party that is more of the Left than of the Centre, 
because the Left must have something to change just 
as much as a bicycle must move in order to stay upright. 


This is the dilemma of the British Labour party. Mr 
Bevan’s distinction is that, in face of this dilemma, he 
is the party’s emotional conservative. He maintains the 
attitude of rebellion. He insists that the world is still 
pretty much what he always thought it was. His philo- 
sophy remains rooted in the human arid material décay 
of the Welsh mining valleys between the wars. To dis- 
pute that philosophy intellectually is beside the point. 
The formulation of its ideas still reflects their origin in 
the Tredegar Workmen’s Library. But the ideas them- 
selves reflect the common experience on which the 
growth of the Labour movement was based. In the two 
inter-war decades, capitalism seemed to be losing the 
efficiency, the capacity to provide employment and an 
expanding economy, that had been taken as the justifi- 
cation of its inequalities. It was natural, if superficial, 
to believe that the problem of production had been 
solved, that the main economic need was to distribute 
more justly what Mr Bevan still identifies as an economic 
“ surplus.” It was at least superficially reasonable to 
think that plenty ceuld be achieved by throwing out the 
bosses and legislating for equality. 


Postwar experience has destroyed. the intellectual 
framework of this attitude but not its emotional content. 
The country has moved-a long way towards equality but 
many workers are disappointed with the result. After 
the disillusionments of six years in office, envy of the rich 
and hatred of the Tories are the «main parts of the 
traditional impetus of the Labour movement. that 
survive. They may still be powerful if they are given 
a new intellectual framework. That is the task Mr Bevan 
has set himself. While other leaders of the Labour: party 
are looking for a new impetus, Mr Bevan is trying to 
whip up the traditional impetus. While they are looking 
for new policies adjusted to a new society, he is merely 
looking for new forms in which to keep the revolution 
against the old society going. He feels no need to offer 
a cure for the Labour party’s disillusionment with the 
simple blacks and whites of its old doctrines. He simply 
denies that there is any reason for disillusionment. 

Whenever the Labour party has made a mistake, it has not 
been in consequence of pursuing its principles too roughly or 
too far, but by making too many concessions to conventional 
opinion, 

Mr Bevan is the high priest guarding the written 
tablets of the fathers’ faith in a naughty world. It is an 
easy role, the one that guarantees a fair minimum of 
support in the constituency Labour parties. Yet the 
simple assertion of faith will not satisfy many even of the 
zealots. Mr Bevan’s doctrines and emotions gain in 
immediate appeal by being ready-made, but the test of 
his real success or failure is the extent to which he seems 
to offer a policy relating them to concrete action in the 
future. 

* 


The test is obvious in principle but it is hard to apply 
with confidence. Whatever Mr Bevan’s strength as an 
orator, as a writer he is ineffective. “ In Place of Fear”* 
is less a book than an extended and diffuse pamphlet, 
in which meaning is often hidden in a Celtic_twilight 
and a rare devotion to Jong words for their own sake. 
This obscurity may sometimes serve Mr Bevan well, but 
it can hardly distract attention from the two obvious 
weaknesses of his position. The first is that even he now 
finds it rather hard to hate the Tories as they are. He 
has to suggest, in effect, that they will become more 
reactionary. “ The crisis in British politics” is bound 
to deepen and will endanger democratic practices. “A 
number of people” are questioning “a constitution 
which erects no barriers between privilege and the 
popular will.” Praise of the House of Lords is an instru- 
ment in “the struggle once more to enthrone the 
principle of authority as a barrier against movements of 
mass opinion.” It is hard to imagine a less convincing 
attempt to find something to hate and sweep away. If 
the rebel has to find his justification in fears of a counter- . 
attack so divorced from political reality, he has been 
driven a long way from the traditional doctrines and 
attitudes of the British Labour movement. He will not 
by this means win to his side any but the most fanatical 
near-Marxists. 

But this false note in Mr Bevan’s structure of assump- 
tions is trifling comparison with the central 

*“In Place of Fear.” By Aneurin Bevan. Heinemann. 
201 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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in fact, all point. to General Eisenhower’s present Chief 
of Staff, General Gruenther, who is much liked and 
respected by all Nato members and has lately impressed 
Senators by his manner of presenting the case for aid 
to Europe. 

This is a matter in which it is the interest of the British 
to be generous. The argument which justifies the choice 
of an American for supreme command in Europe also 
justifies the choice of an American for supreme command 
in the Atlantic. It is that American power, in case of war, 
would be clearly preponderant in areas where American 
interests are greatest. If the British stand firmly on this 
argument, they are respecting realities and strengthening 
their claim to high command in the Mediterranean and 
Middle East, where both the interests and the forces of 
the Commonwealth are—or could be in time of war— 


preponderant. - 


Recent events in the Mediterranean suggest that this 
claim will have to be vigorously defended, if it is not to 
go by default. On March 6th, there ended a four-power 
exercise under the direction of the American Admiral 
Carney. Some two hundred warships, a thousand 
merchant vessels and five hundred aircraft were engaged, 
while American, British, French and Italian airmen and 
seamen experimented in working together under near- 
war conditions. By normal standards Exercise “ Grand 
Slam ” was a success ; but in one respect it came very 
near to being an over-bid. Any layman who had been 
following the reports of the non-British press would have 
assumed that Admiral Carney is officially master of the 
Mediterranean. He directed the manceuvres ; his spokes- 
men ran the publicity ; he, according to many reports, 
controls forces including both the Home and Mediter- 
ranean Fleets of the Royal Navy. The impression was 
left that he had taken over the vacant Mediterranean 
command about which there has been so much dispute. 


Admiral Carney was doubtless innocent of any 
attempt to give this impression. Nato having been 
unable to decide on the Mediterranean command, some- 
body had to organise joint manceuvres, and who better 
than the man who simultaneously commands the carrier 
striking force of the US Sixth Fleet and acts as General 
Eisenhower’s lieutenant in Southern Europe ? But the 
real problem in the Mediterranean remains. When 
General Eisenhower set up his headquarters in 1951 he 
appointed General Juin (France) to command the Nato 
land forces in Central Europe, and Admiral Brind 
(Britain) to command the naval, air and land forces of 
Nato in Northern Europe. He found the task of organisa- 
tion in Southern Europe complicated by the fact that 
Britons, Americans, Turks, French and Italians all had 
different ideas about the main purposes of defence in 
the Mediterranean. 


France thought in terms of protecting its south coast 
and communications with North Africa. Turkey was, 
and still is, anxious to see the Americans committed up 
to the Black Sea. The Americans looked at the Medi- 
terranean primarily as the southern flank of General 
Eisenhower’s position in Europe, on which air power 
could operate from carriers and land bases. The British 
thought far less in European terms and far more of the 
West’s communications with the Middle East, with the 
Canal base, and with the Commonwealth, passing within 
easy © of Russian submarine and air bases in the 
Black Sea. For them the primary task in the Mediter- 
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ranean is to guard these lines and to think of the Middle 
East as the bridge between Asia and North Africa. A 
commander thinking in European terms would not think 
in these terms ; and in the British view Shape has no 
business east of the Adriatic ; Europe ends where the 
Near East begins. 


Unfortunately Egypt’s attitude has held up all progress 
with the organisation of a Middle East command which 
might make clearer the division of responsibility in the 
Mediterranean. The idea is that this command should 
not be subordinate to Shape but on a par with it. The 
three Supreme Commanders—Europe, Atlantic and 
Middle East—would report to the Standing Group of 
Nato with its representatives of the American, British and 
French chiefs of staff capable of taking wider strategic 
views. Lately, to complicate matters further, Greece 
and Turkey have become full members of Nato and 
their forces had to be put under someone’s command. 
Their preference was for an American and for as close 
a link as possible with General Eisenhower himself, in 
spite of the obvious fact that their real interest lies in 
links with a strong Middle East defence organisation. 


* 


The result is a thoroughly unsatisfactory and muddled 
situation. Admiral Carney’s command is European and 
covers the coastline from Trieste to the Spanish frontier 
on the north and the communications with the North 
African coast, including Algiers, on the south. It does 
not extend to the Eastern Mediterranean but it does 
cover, for the moment, the land and air forces of Greece 
and Turkey. In short, the command of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, including the Greek and Turkish nava! 
forces, is vacant, and the responsibility for naval defence 


_ Of the sea as a whole is undecided. It would be only 


too easy for Nato to decide that Admiral Carney, having 
done two-thirds of the job, should take on the other 
third as well. But it is most important that the British 
Government should stand firmly by two points in it: 
case against such a decision. The first is that the 
Supreme Commander in Europe (to whom Admiral 
Carney is responsible) has already too much to do, and 
an extension of his subordinate’s authority to the shores 
of the Black Sea would be pure empire building ; the 
second is that it is a vital interest of members of 
British Commonwealth that Mediterranean communica- 
tions and the Middle East land position should not be 
considered from the point of view. of a headquarters 
whose main task is to defend Western Europe. 


It has taken years to convince American strategists 
of the importance of the Middle East and the Mediter- 
ranean, and it remains for them an unfamiliar problem. 
Neither their interests their power are preponderant 
there ; nor are. they likely to become so in the state of 
protracted cold war with which western defence policy 
is concerned. A clear recognition of this by the Ameri- 
cans and other partners in Nato would underline what 
is in any case the manifest fact: that, of all the western 
powers, Britain is the one that is most able and willing 
to act as the chief agent of the alliance in the Middle 
East. It would also serve to removt a growing suspicion 
that the Americans are not prepared to permit any 
sharing of the supreme commands, that they will always 
accept command over others but that they will never 
enter into ts that might bring their own 


forces under a British or European commander. 
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The Siege State 


M R ANEURIN BEVAN’S auwch-heralded political 
testament has been published this week. If it 
often seems that his views get too much attention, on 
this occasion at least the attention is deserved. They are 
flexible views. It is an entire misjudgment to treat his 
book primarily as a contribution to the stale contro- 
versies of the past twelve months. It seeks to widen 
the opposition to rearmament by a more general exposi- 
tion of a foreign policy than Mr Bevan has previously 
attempted. But the exposition tails off into the woolliest 
advocacy of something to follow rearmament. 

At this stage it is not possible to put forward some novel 
proposal that will immediate and universal com- 
mendation. ... Suppose we fix a date—towards which we 
should at once begin to work—when a definite percentage 
of what we are now spending on arms shall be set aside for 
the peaceful development of backward parts of the world. 

Bevanism as it has existed since April, 1951, will no 
doubt continue to exploit the latent pacifism and the 
anti-Americanism within the Labour movement. But 
it becomes increasingly unlikely to remain a sharp issue 
of principle. It becomes merged in Mr Bevan’s wider 
struggle for the Socialist soul of his party. 


The essence of that struggle is simple. Labour came 
to power as the party of rebellion against the conditions 
of the thirties. That task is done. Mr Bevan’s views 
are of first importance not because he is an ambitious 
politician- but because he crystallises in a remarkable 
fashion the tensions of a conservative society. What do 
rebels do when rebellion has achieved a bloodless victory, 
when their most popular tenets have become the 
orthodoxy of their opponents—and when, nevertheless, 
the economic foundations of the new society that they 
have built are unsure ? If they are wise, they turn to 
strengthening the foundations, to consolidation. But 
while that is politically realistic, psychologically it 
requires that the leopard should change his spots. Con- 
solidation may be philosophically distinct from conserva- 
tism, but emotionally it is much the same. It cannot 
satisfy a party that is more of the Left than of the Centre, 
because the Left must have something to change just 
as much as a bicycle must move in order to stay upright. 


This is the dilemma of the British Labour party. Mr 
Bevan’s distinction is that, in face of this dilemma, he 
is the party’s emotional conservative. He maintains the 
attitude of rebellion.” He insists that the world is still 
pretty much what he always thought it was. His philo- 
sophy remains rooted in the human arid material decay 
of the Welsh mining valleys between the wars. To dis- 
pute that philosophy intellectually is beside the point. 
The formulation of its ideas still reflects their origin in 
the Tredegar Workmen’s Library. But the ideas them- 
selves reflect the common experience on which the 
growth of the Labour movement was based. In the two 
inter-war decades, capitalism seemed to be losing the 
efficiency, the capacity to provide employment and an 
expanding economy, that had been taken as the justifi- 
cation of its inequalities. It was natural, if superficial, 
to believe that the problem of production had been 
solved, that the main economic need was to distribute 
more justly what Mr Bevan still identifies as an economic 
~ Surplus.” It was at least superficially reasonable to 
think that plenty could be achieved by throwing out the 
bosses and legislating for equality. 


Postwar experience has destroyed. the intellectual 
framework of this attitude but not its emotional content. 
The country has moved-a long way towards equality but 
many workers are disappointed with the result. After 
the disillusionments of six years in office, envy of the rich 
and hatred of the Tories are the «main parts of the 
traditional impetus of the Labour movement. that 
survive. They may still be powerful if they are given 
a new intellectual framework. That is the task Mr Bevan 
has set himself. While other leaders of the Labour party 
are looking for a new impetus, Mr Bevan is trying to 
whip up the traditional impetus. While they are looking 
for new policies adjusted to a new society, he is merely 
looking for new forms in which to keep the revolution 
against the old society going. He feels no need to offer 
a cure for the Labour party’s disillusionment with the 
simple blacks and whites of its old doctrines. He simply 
denies that there is any reason for disillusionment. 

Whenever the Labour party has made a mistake, it has not 
been in consequence of pursuing its principles too roughly or 
too far, but by making too many concessions to conventional 
opinion. 

Mr Bevan is the high priest guarding the written 
tablets of the fathers’ faith in a naughty world. It is an 
easy role, the one that guarantees a fair minimum of 
support in the constituency Labour parties. Yet the 
simple assertion of faith will not satisfy many even of the 
zealots. Mr Bevan’s doctrines and emotions gain: in 
immediate appeal by being ready-made, but the test of 
his real success or failure is the extent to which he seems 
to offer a policy relating them to concrete action in the 
future. 

» 


The test is obvious in principle but it is hard to apply 
with confidence. Whatever Mr Bevan’s strength as an 
orator, as a writer he is ineffective. “In Place of Fear ”* 
is less a book than an extended and diffuse pamphlet, 
in which meaning is often hidden in a Celtic. twilight 
and a rare devotion to Jong words for their own sake. 
This obscurity may sometimes serve Mr Bevan well, but 
it can hardly distract attention from the two obvious 
weaknesses of his position. The first is that even he now 
finds it rather hard to hate the Tories as they are. He 
has to suggest, in effect, that they will become more 
reactionary. “‘ The crisis in British politics” is bound 
to deepen and will endanger democratic practices. “A 
number of people” are questioning “a constitution 
which erects no barriers between privilege and the 
popular will.” Praise of the House of Lords is an instru- 
ment in “the struggle once more to enthrone the 
principle of authority as a barrier against movements of 
mass opinion.” It is hard to imagine a less convincing 
attempt to find something to hate and sweep. away. If 


the rebel has to find his justification in fears of a counter- - 


attack so divorced from political reality, he has been 
driven a long way from the traditional doctrines and 
attitudes of the British Labour movement. He will not 
by this means win to his side any but the most fanatical 
near-Marxists. 

But this false note in Mr Bevan’s structure of assump- 
tions is trifling by comparison with the central 
~**Ta Place of Fear.” By Aneurin Bevan. Heinemann. 
201 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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inconsistency in his policy, He starts by identifying 
priv ate property, poverty and democracy as the three 
main “social forces.” Poverty is the universal and 
justifiable conviction that in modern mdustrial societies 
the lot of the ordinary man is “ much worse than it need 
be.” But, later, Mr Bevan maintains that “ professional ” 
standards of living ought not to be further reduced. 
Presumably, therefore, poverty is to be removed (by 
definition it is removable) by increasing the country’s 
real income and seeing that the “ordinary man” gets 
all the increment. Further squeezing of the shareholder 
alone can hardly be supposed to free much consumption 
for the workers. Indeed, thé limitations of taxation as a 
means of redistributing income are pointed out with 
some force. The cure must go deeper. There should 
be a “ radical extension” of public ownership, so that 
public property predominates over private property. But 
at this point the argument ceases to be one for creating 
more wealth. The emphasis is on drastically altering 
“the power relations of public and private property.” 


The rebel has come into his own again, but where now 
is the social reformer ? It is true that “ private economic 
adventure” is condemned for becoming too cautious: 
“We had organised scarcity and high profits instead of 
expanding production and the acceptance of risk.” But 
there is no serious argument that more nationalised 
industries (to be run as government departments, not 
public corporations) would be more enterprising, that 
they would rapidly produce more wealth and banish 
artificial poverty. If they did, Mr Bevan would surely 
have to condemn them. For his main charge against 
capitalism is not that it is restrictionist but that it is too 
expansionist. Private enterprise grows fat by burning 
up the dwindling supplies of metals and other materials 
without thought for the future; they are running so 
ominously short that capitalism may soon have sawn 
off the limb on which it is sitting. Mr Bevan offers no 
statistical evidence to support this variety of Malthu- 
sianism. More important, its obvious implication is 
ignored. If Mr Bevan seriously suggests that the world 
ought to use its natural resources more slowly, he is 
urging it to reduce production and create more poverty. 
The motive is plain enough. Fears of increasing scarcity 
make more plausible Mr Bevan’s vague generalisations 
about priorities, about the need to transfer the pattern 
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of consumption from private to public decision. A siege 


economy is welcome because in a siege the state 
necessarily gathers all power into its -hands. 


This is the ee 2 
Mr Bevan’s is driven by his determination to carry the 
Socialist revolution further. It will not meet either the 
needs or the wishes of the British people. Any policy 
for preventing poverty and fear must be a policy for 
creating more wealth in these islands. The British 
electorate may be reluctant to believe that the creation 
of more wealth.is worth any disturbance either to worker 
or to manager. But if it is aware of the choice it certainly 
will not prefer organised scarcity as the alternative. Mr 
Bevan wisely does not try to define the machinery by 
which the state would determine and enforce its 
economic and social priorities ; if the mechanism were 
defined, it would certainly have no more electoral appeal 
that the (also unspecified) agenda for continuing 
nationalisation. 


All this is so plain that the realists of the Labour party 
should take heart. Tis codRackine of Bi Bobet aeticy 
admittedly do not destroy his appeal to the easy emotions 
and stock attitudes of his party, But they do mean that 
his strength lies primarily in the vacuum about him. He 
has no policy ao: of winning new supporters. The 
fervour with which he points to the Left does not hide 
his inability to say where he wants to lead the party. If 
no one else has a frankly expounded policy either, he 
will continue to all Labour’s discontents and 
disillusionments, to thrive on the thwarted emotions of a 
party that has lost not only its constructive faith but the 
genuine social idealism that was once so large a part of 
its inspiration. But that-is all his strength. 

It still requires courage and a clear head to stand up 
in these circumstances for caution and charity, to insist 
that Labour’s new policies should be politically liberal 
and should meet the need for a more efficient and flexible 
economy rather than promise more even shares of state 
bounties. But the alternatives can surely ‘be set con- 
fidently beside Mr Bevan’s nihilism. What do the other 
Labour leaders prefer to crude class war, to the 
omnipotent state and the economics of organised 
stagnation ? If they know, and will say, neither they nor 
the country need pay much more attention to Mr Bevan. 


Indo-Chinese Dilemma 


Evert? in Indo-China have now produced a grave 
situation. Recent setbacks to the French and the 
Vietnamese forces of Bao Dai have made a military 
stalemate the best that can be hoped for in the foreseeable 
future. This prospect is renewing the sense of frustration 
and defeat which Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny had 
managed to sweep away for ten brief victorious months 
last year. It has invalidated his timetable for buildin 

up an effective Vietnamese national: army capable of 
taking over major defence responsibilities and allowing 
the French to return home. It has provoked, instead, 
talk of an armistice with Ho Chi-minh which could be 
concluded, if at all, only on exceedingly disadvantageous 
terms. .It has even.led to serious suggestions in Paris 


that the French should abandon the struggle altogether. 
It is not always recognised that this deterioration in 


on the Siamese, and so on the war in Malaya. As it is, 
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success in Indo-China would have on their positions in 
the Philippines and Japan, are in reality no worse placed 
than any of the western powers with interests in Asia. 

In Indo-China itself the military situation is clear-cut 
only in the north. There, in the province of Tonkin, 
the French and Vietnamese national army hold a peri- 
meter 250 miles long, based on the sea and running in a 
squashed semi-circle round the provincial capital of 
Hanoi. Almost the whole of the area contained within 
the perimeter is the rich, rice-growing delta of the Red 
River. There are about six battalions of Vietminh Com- 
munist rebels operating as guerrillas within the perimeter. 
Outside it French writ no longer runs at all ; the frontier 
with China is wide open except for a tiny stretch at 
Moncay. Down to the south in central and south 
Vietnam—which covers all the eastern seaboard of Indo- 
China and contains the bulk of the population—there 
is guerrilla warfare with, in some areas, the French in 
control only of the towns. Lately, however, the-critical 
struggle in the other 
delta, that of the Me- 
kong round Saigon, has 
gone slightly in favour 
of the French. 

The main battle is at 
present in the north, 
where the French pro- 
fess confidence about 
holding their perimeter. 
But at = end . 
January ortage 
troops for dealing with 
the guerrillas within the 
perimeter forced them 
to withdraw from Hoa 
Binh to shorten — their 
line; this town had | 
been occupied some 
a ago to cut the 
north-sou' way, 
down which eee 
were pouring in to the 
Vietminh from China. 
The fruit of this withdrawal has been *seen’ this week, 
however, in Operation Mercury when the French appear 
to have been strong enough to trap most of the Vietminh 
320th Division, operating in a guerrilla role round Thai- 
bink. As a result of these two engagements the French 
claim to have inflicted some 12,000 casualties on the 
Vietminh, with much smaller losses of their own, and 
thus to have prevented the possibility of any major Com- 
munist offensive before S five-month rainy season 
begins in May. 

If this turns out to be correct, it is a considerable 
achievement ; but that it should be counted as such 
shows how hard the French are being pressed. All the 
time the war is costing the French exchequer something 
over £400 million a year, with American military aid 
in addition at the current annual rate of about 
£175 million. Moreover, one regular officer in every 
‘our and virtually half the cadre of regular NCOs are now 
in Indo-China, where the French expeditionary force 
numbers. about 175,000 men; French killed and 
captured since the beginning of the campaign amount to 
over 30,000, which is slightly more than America’s 
equivalent losses in Korea. With the French, there is a 






















Vietnamese national army of about 110,000, and some 
60,000 auxiliaries ; against them, the Vietminh have a 
well-equipped force of 300,000, much of it trained oa 
regular military lines by the Chinese. Thus there are 
now well over half a million armed men locked in the 
battle for Indo-China. 


In theory, provided neither side wins outright, this - 


situation could endure for another five years ; the war 
has already been raging since the end of 1946. But in 
practice this is impossible for three reasons. The whole 
scale of the fighting in Indo-China is constantly increas~ 
img ; a year ago neither Chinese aid to the Vietminh nor 
American aid to the French and Vietnamese was as large 
as it is today. In France, the re-emergence of the 
German problem and reaction against the Schuman 
policy of reconciliation have greatly stimulated growing 
doubts about French ability to carry a mounting burden 
in the Far East for less and less apparent advantage to 
France ; the demand to end the war is now heard in 
Paris not only from the 
Left but from a Right 
which might feel differ- 
ently about Germany if 
the 12 French divisions 
in Indo-China were 
back at home under 
pau General Eisenhower. 

#, And, of paramount im- 
portance on the spot, 
there is the constant 
threat . that decisive 
Chinese __ intervention 
may start a new Korea 
in the south—a threat 
which has already 
©} brought the western 
f 4 allies to a dangerous 
division of views on the 
whole strategy and 


wn into the struggle in Indo-China to turn the 
scale, even if the French were willing to admit them. On 
the other hand, British public opinion can still provide a 


uropean co-operation and 
defence would help the French to overcome their fears 
Britain’s refusal to take more than an 


pean 
inevitable though it may be, has certainly weakened the 
will of many Frenchmen to keep the flower of their army 


locked up on the other side of the world in the jungles — 


and rice plains of Indo-China 

In the Far East itself, however, specific steps are 
possible. For months the French have been asking the 
Americans—and the British—to give an undertaking 
that they would come to the assistance of Indo-China if 
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it were invaded by the Chinese. The State Department 
and the Pentagon are by now fully convinced that the 
United States cannot be indifferent to what happens in 
Indo-China, but they hesitate, in this election year, to 
undertake a commitment with the clarity and emphasis 
that are needed if it is to have the best chance of being 
effective as a deterrent. Moreover, they have made it 
clear that the United States cannot, in any case, under- 


_ take to send ground troops to Indo-China. If they gave 


a guarantee and had to implement it, they would do so 
by bombing Chinese communications and blockading 
the Chinese coast. And this in its turn alarms both the 
French and the British, who see in it, as they do in all 
American proposals to “take the war to the Chinese,” 
the risk of a new world-wide conflagration. So that 
American policy on the one hand, and Anglo-French 
policy on the other, are as much out of harmony at the 
southern end of the Far Eastern front as they are at the 
northern end, and for much the same reasons. 


Perhaps the most immediate danger in Indo-China is 
that the Chinese will greatly increase their aid to the 


Vietminh without making any overt act. Yet it should. 


not be impossible to define a limit beyond’ which their 
actions would constitute clear aggression or too difficult 
to remove the differences between the western powers 
about an agreed, if flexible, policy of retaliation. There 
is, undoubtedly, on both sides of the western argument; 
a lack of courage in framing logical conclusions from 
agreed facts. On the American side, it is clear that open 
Chinese aggression on Indo-China would in fact be 
resisted. Why not therefore say so in all clarity in 
advance and therefore help to prevent the contingency 
from ever arising? On the European side, there 
is a similar unwillingness to face the facts. If 
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the Chinese Communists do invade or infiltrate 
into Indo-China in force, Britain and France will 
in fact be compelled to hit back in the way that is 
most likely to be effective. That cannot be by sending 
ground troops to Indo-China, since the ground troops do 
not exist. It would have to be by using the means that 
do exist, that is, by using naval and air power. If China 
starts a war on its southern frontier, these are the means 


by which it will have to be fought. Why not say so now? © 


It was this logic, applied to Korea, that forced the Labour 
Government to agree that, in certain eventualities, China 
might have to be attacked, though they also, for reasons 
of domestic politics, deprived their decision of the 
publicity that might have made it effective. 

The cold war is the same in character in the Far East 
as in Europe, and the same in Indo-China as in Korea. 
Any cold war must necessarily be very embarrassing to 
democratic governments responsible to peace-loving 
public opinions. In Europe, the elementary lessons of 
how to deal with the threat of aggression have, on the 
whole, been learned, and there is a willingness to take a 
calculated risk of provoking aggression by preparing to 
resist it. There, the nations have on the whole been 
willing to ask themselves what they would do in the 
ultimate analysis and to declare their intentions before- 
hand. In the Far East, none of them has yet been 
willing to do so, to the great advantage of the potential 
aggressor. An agreed Franco-British-American policy 
for the whole of the Far East, based on the facing of 
unwelcome facts and the running of calculated risks, 
might indeed not be enough to save the situation, first in 
Indo-China and Hongkong, then in Siam, then in Malaya 
and the archipelago. But without such a policy it is 
becoming clear that the situation cannot be saved. 


Straining at GATT 


- the past few weeks many people have been urging 
an increase in Empire preference and suggesting that 
the Government should cut Britain adrift from the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which limits 
its freedom to extend preferential tariff treatment. The 
problems that provoke these suggestions are real enough. 
They are the growing evidence of economic difficulties 


and of the painful process of adjustment which the 


British economy is being called upon to undergo in the 
struggle for solvency. In these circumstances, and with 
unemployment in Lancashire mounting, there is no more 
natural reaction than to attempt to draw a web of 
preferences and protection a little more thickly round the 
economy. It is a reaction common to some members of 
both the main political parties. Mr Shinwell, speaking 
last week-end, said that he was afraid it had now become 
essential “to exclude our competitors from Empire. 
markets. We exhausted ourselves in defeating the 
Japanese and Germans and now we are allowing them to 
capture our markets with goods made by cheap labour.” 


‘This week the House of Lords has debated a motion by 


Lord Balfour of Inchrye arguing the desirability of 
“amending international agreements entered into by 
Britain which, in their present form, have the effect of 
limiting the extent and restricting the development of 
inter-Commonwealth and Colonial Empire trade.” 


The aims of these two extremists are fundamentally 
similar, though the spokesman for the Left stated his 
with the greater candour. Mr Shinwell seems to find no 
difficulty in reconciling Britain’s trusteeship of the 
colonial territories with a demand that the people of 
Malaya, for example, who are at this moment saving the 
mother country from dollar bankruptcy, should be pre- 
vented from buying cheap Japanese textiles in order to 
prop up Lancashire. Nor does he appreciate what a 
double-edged argument he is using when he condemns 
Japanese and German goods as the produce of “ cheap 
labour.” Could this not apply to British motor cars and 
textiles trying to make their way into dollar markets ? 

In this crude form, the arguments for more protec- 
tionism can be dismissed as nonsense. But that is not 
the end of the matter. The specific enemy which Lord 
Balfour of Inchrye had in mind was the General Agree- 
ment on Tariff and Trade, a shortened version of the 
code of conduct for non-discrimination in international 
trade which was expressed in the charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organisation. That charter was stillborn 
because the United States has been unable to ratify it. 
Without this lead, the other signatories have let the 
matter drop. But the immense labour put into the 
drafting of the charter has not been wasted. 
Most of the sections establishing a code of commercial 
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behaviour were incorporated in the General Agreement 


on Tariffs and Trade signed in 1947. This was intended 
to be the precursor, but it has become the real thing, the 
sole repository of the hopes once placed on ITO. The 
philosophy of GATT is directly that of the draft charter 
—the creation of a system of freer and nondiscriminatory 
world trade, in which quotas and other quantitative 
restrictions to trade would be prohibited save in defined 
circumstances ; and such quotas, if applied, would have 
to be operated on a non-discriminatory basis, again save 
in defined circumstances, It is quite true that large seg- 
ments of the charter were not incorporated in the 
General Agreement. Those dealt with the maintenance 
of high employment, the development of backward 
-ountries, monopolies and cartels and commodity agree- 
ments. They were in large part the expression of general 
1opes and promises of good behaviour, making strange 
companions for the other sections of the charter which 
dealt in precise lawyer’s language with tariffs, preferences, 
quantitative restrictions and the deviations from the 
code permitted in order to safeguard the balance of 
vayments of signatory countries. 


ww 
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* 


The usefulness of GATT is not likely to suffer from 
the accidents which caused much of the ballast to be 
. thrown overboard. Nor has the prospect of useful life 
for GATT suffered from its small beginnings—which 
mean that it can build itself up by a slow process of 
adaptation. It may thus avoid that curse of so many 
postwar international organisations, the imposition of 
enormous administrations on inflexibly elaborate charters. 

The work put into the draft charter has also produced 
substantial practical results. It was wisely decided at an 
early stage of the discussions that the participants should 
match action to words in their devotion to the ideals of 
freer and expanding world trade. They conducted a 
series of negotiations to reduce their tariffs and margins 
of preferences.. The first negotiations at Geneva in 1947 
were followed by'a second tariff conference at Annecy in 
1949, and the last of the series was held at Torquay in 
the winter ‘of 1950-51. There were 23 governments 
concerned in the Geneva negotiations and the number 
had grown to 34 at the Torquay meeting. The result of 
this bargaining has been to reduce the average level of 
tariffs in the world and to extract from all participants a 
guarantee that they will not increase tariffs by unilateral 
action save in very ional circumstances. This 
undertaking to “ bind” existing rates of tariffs, at least 
until the end of 1953, applies to more than $5,000 tariff 
rates covering a very large part of world trade. 


If tariffs were the main obstacle to international trade, 
the efforts made under the zegis of GATT could already 
be counted a major victory. Unfortunately, in the pre- 
vailing unbalance of international payments it is the 
scarcity or abundance of currencies which chiefly deter- 
mines the distribution of world trade. Quotas and import 
licensing are the main visible obstacles against which 


uch trade has to battle. The General Agreement 
provides abundant iptions from its rules for countries 
in trouble with their balances of payments, but it must 


be admitted that this world of chronic pa 


instability is not that for which GATT or ITO was 
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The cause which GATT represents has suffered not 
merely from the stubborn refusal of economic realities 
to return to the “ normalcy” of'a world of convertible 
currencies and non-discriminatory trade ; it has also 
suffered from some backsliding by the United States, 
its main sponsor. The American decision to abandon 
the draft charter was a serious disappointment, par- 
ticularly to many of the_less developed countries which 
seemed to derive considerable encouragement from the 
sections dealing with employment and development 
and the other more nebulous chapters of the charter. 
Moreover, the Americans have conducted their tariff 
negotiations under GATT in a tough bargaining spirit, 
extracting a‘very full price for any concession granted by 
them and, in general, failing to live up to the role of 
the world’s greatest creditor and exporting country. The 
United States ha$ also had recourse to’ escape clauses 
in GATT, and in its own Trade Agreements -Act, to 
increase import duties on hats and to threaten increases 
on other goods, including motor bicycles, bicycles .and 
chinaware, all of which touch Great Britain at particu- 
larly sensitive spots. Another serious blot on United 
States fiscal policy was last year’s amendment to the 
Defence Production Act, which put quotas on dairy pro- 
duce on the ground that they were essential to the 
defence of the United States. Finally, Congress has 
failed to make any progress with the Customs Simplifi- 
cation Bill, which is the real test of American -sincerity 
in letting in additional imports of manufactured goods. 
But in judging these shortcomings of the Unitéd States 
it would be well to keep a sense of proportion. This is an 
election year ; and the higher duties on hats and the 
quotas on cheese do not loom large in comparison with 
the solid tariff concessions the United States has made 
to. the rest of the world over the last five years. 


* 


The limitations on GATT’s achievement so far are 
real, but they are certainly no reason why this country 
should want to throw over-all that has been done. The 
case for leaving GATT must be an argument that it has 
done too much—an allegation that it puts intolerable 
restrictions on Britain’s and. the Commonwealth’s free- 
dom to discriminate in favour of sterling trade. But what 
are these restrictions.? The rules of GATT fully entitle 
the sterling countries, in their present balance of pay- 


ments difficulties, not merely to impose quotas but to: 


make them as discriminatory as they choose. There is no 
restriction here. The only real restriction is on Britain's 
freedom to increase its tariff preferences in Common- 
wealth trade.. But what is this freedom? It 
takes two to make a preferential agreement. Most of the 
evidence of recent commercial discussions . with 
Commonwealth countries suggests that their fervour for 
preferences is waning fast. In its last agreement with 
Great Britain, Pakistan took the initiative in reducing 
certain margins of prefefence on British goods. India 
has expressed its intention to do the same at the earliest 
opportunity. Canada is clearly in favour of seeing what 
remains of the preferential system wither away and tends 
ents.” 


Agreem 
’s unofficial flirting with the dollar countries has, 
similar implications, The colonial territories are, it is 
true, markets in which margins of preference could be 
increased ; but such a move dictated from London would 
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hardly be consonant with Britain’s wider responsibilities 
for these territories or with the honourable traditions of 
British colonial administration. 


Lord Cherwell, replying for the Government in the 
House of Lords on Wednesday, defended GATT against 
some criticisms but stalled on the main issue: he left 
it open for the Government to decide to withdraw later. 
Yet the sphere of international and inter-Commonwealth 
trade that is really governed by preferences is steadily 
narrowing. This clutching at the straws of preference, 
in which the young Tories and the new Socialist 
imperialists are strangely joined, reflects an equally 
strange and defeatist view of the British economy. 
Abroad, it would certainly be interpreted as this country 
in its senile decay propping up inefficient industries at 
the expense of its overseas dependants, It also disregards 
all that would be thrown away in terms of the promise 
of expanding trade with Europe and the dollar countries 
if GATT were to be sunk without trace. It is often 
encugh that immediate circumstances give this country 


NOTES OF 


: This week has witnessed a concentrated celebration of 
Atlantic occasions: the third anniversary of the signing of 
the North Atlantic Treaty ; the first anniversary of General 
Eisenhower’s assumption of control over Western Europe’s 
defence forces ; and the formal installation of Lord Ismay 
as secretary general of a streamlined organisation. Each 
event well deserved a toast, and public attention has been 
called to the remarkable progress that Atlamtic co-operation 
has made in preparing Europe’s defences. Nato itself is 
developing power and personality ; indeed, one of the most 
remarkable things about it is the way in which it has out- 
stripped the organisation of Europe, about which there has 
been in the past far more discussion, research and propa- 
ganda. Being at this early stage primarily a military organisa- 
tion, it has grown stealthily and at times has enjoyed all the 
‘advantages of being a cabinet without the disadvantages of 
being responsible to a parliament. It has developed novel 
methods of consultation and persuasion, and it has now come 
to the point where it will have a permanent headquarters in 
Paris and a central team to do its work. 

No one really knows in what direction Nato is heading. 
So far it has developed by trial and error. First it swelled ; 
now it is contracting. First it was vastly ambitious in its 
armament and economic plans ; now it has become more 
modest. It represents a compromise between Mr Bevin’s 
taste for “ functionalism ” and the American taste for organi- 
sation as such, Its leading statesmen declare that they aim 
at an Atlantic community ; but when its mimor statesmen try 
to find out how the small nation would fare in such a com- 
munity they find ideas still vague. Indeed, there has been 
little deliberate thought about the institutions that such an 
experiment would require. For Nato has concentrated quite 
properly on defence’in its widest aspects. 

Two things, however, are certain. The organisation is not 
censciously moving towards either federation or confedera- 
tion.. Nothing it has done, or proposes to do, involves formal 
modification of the sovereignty of national governments ; on 
the contrary this sovereignty is jealously guarded. Yet in 
some respects it is a tighter body than the Commonwealth. 
There is no voting in the executive body of Nato, the Atlantic 
Council, and decisions are unanimous. If-the seed of the 
Atlantic community is to be found anywhere outside the 
many common interests of Nato members, it is in the habits 
of work that have developed between ministers, ambassadors 
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no choice but to pursue trading policies contrary to 
liberal principles and its own long-term interests. It is 
the more important to make no unnecessary departures 
from those principles. In the long run, no country stands 
to gain so much from GATT. In the short run, the 
advantages gained by throwing it over would be slight 
if they ever in fact materialised at all and even if they 
provoked no retaliation. 


There is scope for further amendment of the General 
Agreement—for attuning its basic provisions rather than 
its exceptions to the kind of world in which the con- 
tracting parties will have to live and trade in the years 
ahead. But there is no valid ground for throwing the 
whole thing overboard and incurring the consequent ill- 
will of the United States, Canada and most of the 
countries of Europe. Any such counsel smacks of 
irresponsibility. Indeed, it smacks of lunacy if it is 
prompted by visions of the comfortable haven of pre- 
ferential protection from which GATT is allegedly 
excluding Britain. There is no such haven. 


THE WEEK 


and permanent officials. On Matters there is now a 
Nato as distinct from a national point of view. Whether the 
14 nations can advance far this depends above all on 


their ability to help one ano in economic matters, both 
during and after rearmament. 


* * 


Cold War Broadcasting 


During the debate on the overseas information services 
last Wednesday, the House of Commons was told that the 
BBC’s grant in aid from the Treasury would be increased as 
much as is necessary to cover its anti-jamming activities 
without affecting its existing servicés. This is a welcome 
announcement. It should prevent an intolerable situation in 
which the Russians could to some extent dictate the size of 
the BBC’s overseas broadcasts. For the considerable success 
so far achieved, at great expense, by the BBC in countering 
Soviet jamming of its broadcasts to Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union is not likely to discourage the Russians from 
bigger and better efforts in this direction ; and if the BBC 
were forced to finance its countermeasures from its static 
Treasury grant it would be bound to do so at the cost of 
existing services. 

The debate betrayed a lively anxiety on both sides of the 
House lest the proposed cuts in the information services 
should prove serious -handicaps in the cold war without 
making any noticeable contribution towards restoring Britain’s 
economic position. Such anxiety is justified ; but it tends 


to become exaggerated by a failure to distinguish clearly 
between which information services can properly be classed 


as vital in the cold war and which can not. € provision of 
news and information to Western Europe is not in the samé 
category of urgency as broadcasts to Communist-dominated 
countries, however true it may unfortunately be that Britain’s 
case can seldom be allowed to go by default even with its 
closest friends and allies. When it is a case of deciding 
between these two priorities, it is clear which must come 
first. Broadly speaking the Government seems to be making 
the right disposition of its information resources. 

_ All the same, Mr Nutting was quite right when he said 
it was high time that there was an inquiry into the political 
and strategic aspects of the whole range of Government 
information activities. But it is a pity that this inquiry 
should be restricted to the Government departments con- 
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cerned, together with the BBC and the British Council. An 
independent inquiry would be much more worth while. If 
a new and coherent policy is to be worked out it is neither 
fair nor satisfactory to ask the interested parties to be judges 
in their own Cause. 


* * * 


The Tory Backbenchers 


The excellence of Mr Iain Macleod’s speech in the 
debate on the health service has caused its significance to be 
overlooked. He deployed from the Conservative back benches 
an unusually powerful argument against Mr Bevan. But his 
speech was also a most important piece of Tory internal 
politics. Mr Macleod’s attack on the Opposition diverted 
attention from the fact that his real victory was not over Mr 
Bevan but over his own front bench. The Bill which Mr 
Crookshank, Minister of Health, commended to the House 
was no longer the Bill which the Government suggested two 
months ago, It was more Mr Macleod’s Bill. The back- 
benchers’ health and social services committee, of which he 1s 
chairman, had secured big modifications by -getting the 
exemption age for dental treatment raised from 16 to 21 and 
by securing free dental inspection. This type of back bench 
activity may well score another victory within the next week 
or so, if the Cabinet yields to the equally insistent and well- 
organised demand from another group of its supporters for 
sponsored television. Such pressure is also apparent in the 
drafting of the Transport Bill. 

Mr Macleod’s grasp of the problems of the health service 
goes back to the days when he was one of Mr Butler’s chief 
staff officers at the Conservative Central Office. His speech 
was so much better than that of most that are made from the 
Government front bench that it revives more sharply than 
before the question of last October—why he and several like 
him were not given at least junior ministerial posts. Mr Mac- 
leod is only one of a number of back benchers of known 
ability who were left out of Mr Churchill’s government. The 
most remarkable aspect of the continuing high morale of the 
Conservatives in Parliament is the fact that these men do not 
show the sense of growing frustration which in the Parlia- 
ment of 1945 so quickly became apparent on the Labour back 
benches, and which helped to bring some members into open 
and repeated conflict with their leaders. 


There are several reasons for the difference. Some are per- 
sonal, and it is also important that the Tory party has always 
secured greater solidarity from its rank and file. It has, too, 
organised an effective system of thirteen back bench com- 
mittees, including the 1922 committee, through which the 
energies of the more active back benchers can be canalised. 
But probably the chief reason is essentially the simple one. 
Every Tory back bencher knows that the present pattern of 
the Government cannot remain fixed for very long. Sooner 
or later Mr Churchill is bound to make way for someone— 
almost certainly for Mr Eden—and Mr Eden’s government 
will certainly draw less heavily on the Lords and on the party 
old stagers and more readily on the men of talent. Moreover, 
Mr Butler, the leader of the party reformers, is now so firmly 
installed in one of the citadels of power that the battle can 
confidently be regarded as won. The younger Tories can 
afford to wait and to occupy themselves in the meanwhile 
‘rimming their elders’ bills and baiting their opponents. 


7 * * 


Wages and Salaries 


The TUC has declared that the “inequity” of the 
Budget will compel trade unions to demand wage increases ; 
Mr Deakin’s encouragement for a forward wage policy is all 
the more significant by reason of his reputation as a respon- 
sible moderate ; and the moral support provided for a new 


. : 9 : 
and ambitious round of wage claims by Mr Gaitskell’s speech 
in the Budget debate is not likely to have been wasted. 


Any argument which justifies wage increases by reference 
to the Budget is an argument from the hardship of the lowest- 
paid worker ; but wage increases in practice cannot be limited 
to those for whom the net result of the Budget is genuinely 
a reduced standard of living. The principle that differentials 
must be retained can be counted on to ensure that any 
increases justified by the appeal to hardship will be matched 
sooner or. later by claims’on behalf of the higher-paid benefi- 
ciaries of Mr Butler’s tax réliefs. The notion of a propér 
hierarchy of incomes does not, however, extend to the pro- 
fessional classes. Mr R. G. D. Allen’s memorandum of 
evidence, which formed part of the British Medical Associa- 
tion’s case before Mr Justice Danckwerts, showed in a nut- 
shell the economic decline of the professions, relatively and 
absolutely, since the war. Real disposable national income 
per head increased by 7 per cent between 1938 and 1950; 
wage earners gained between 20 per cent and 25 per cent 
without counting benefits under the social services; and 
property incomes and professional earnings declined by 
roughly 25 per cent apiece. 

The Danckwerts award, interpreting the recommendations 
of the. Spens Committee, ensures that the medical profession 
shall be no worse off than other professions ; it does not by 
any means restore the family doctor as such to his prewar 
place on the economic ladder. Even this measure of improve- 
ment, however, has been enough to draw from Mr Bevan 
the extraordinary statement that “the gap between profes- 
sional awards and manual workers’ standards is getting too 
wide.” (The appropriate comment, after all the levelling of 
the past twelve years, is that made by the Red Queen to 
Alice: “Pye seen hills compared with which this is a 
valley.”) Of course an average increase of {10 a week looks 
large to workers whose total earnings fall short of that sum. 
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But objectors to any perpetuation of the differential between 
professional and manual earnings should ask themselves 
whether a community urgently needing high professional 
skills is likely to get them from professional workers reduced, 
over years of attrition, to the artisan’s economic level. Too 
high a price can be paid for the equalitarian’s “ social 
justice ’—or class animosity. 


* * x 


The Exile of Seretse Khama 


Two British governments have now decided that Seretse 
Khama cannot be chief of the Bamangwato tribe in Bechuana- 
land because he has a white wife. The present government 
was in no way committed to the action of its predecessor ; 
on the contrary, while it was in opposition it was critical of 
Labour’s handling of the affair, and Lord Ismay righted the 
wrong which the Labour government had done to Tshekedi 
Khama. But even he, who in order to do justice to an 
individual dared to go against the advice of independent 
observers, was convinced that Seretse ought not to go back 
to his native land as chief. When his tribe has settled down 
under a new chief he may return, like his uncle, as a private 
citizen, provided he gives a similar undertaking not to engage 
in politics—an undertaking which so far Seretse has refused 
to give. 

This unanimity of Labour and Conservative governments, 
when a change of government would have allowed a change 
of policy without loss of face, makes it clear that there are 
strong reasons for Lord Ismay’s decision, which is now 
supported wholeheartedly by his succéssor, Lord Salisbury. 
What is so perplexing about the whole affair is that no 
convincing reasons. have ever been made public. If Seretse’s 
tribe had persisted in its original opposition to his marriage, 
that would have been reason enough. But all the reports 
go the other way. The tribe apparently will have no one 
but Seretse, and it is far from cértain that Lord Salisbury 
will be able to persuade the deputation of Bamangwato 
elders now on its way to England that they must choose 
another chief. There would also be good reasons, though 
not so good, for excluding Seretse if the government feared 
resentment and trouble among the other tribes of Bechuana- 
land and in Basutoland were Seretse to return as chief with 
a white wife. If this is the case why not say so ? 


There remains the effect of his return on opinion in South 
Africa. Lord Salisbury denied emphatically in Monday’s 
debate that there had been any communication with the 
Union government or that the decision was taken to placate 
extremist opinion in the Union. No one would seriously 
make either suggestion. But has the Government been 
influenced by a desire to strengthen the position of the 
moderates in the Union, who, as Lord Salisbury himself 
pointed out, would see a rallying of opinion in favour of the 
extremists were Seretse to return ? If so, then it is a bad 
reason for excluding him, because it is a reason that no 
British government would want to make public; and in 
a case like this, where both individual rights and tribal 
wishes are being denied, the Government’s reasons should 
not only be convincing to itself, they should be clearly and 
publicly stated. 


* * * 


London Talks on Trieste 


The past week has brought nearer a basic change in the 
administration of Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
but it has probably seen the ultimate solution to the problem 
of the two Zones pushed still further away. Talks began in 
London on Thursday between the Americans, British and 
Italians about giving Italy a greater share in the administra- 
tion of Zone A, and ibly, later_on, in the military 
responsibility for it. Monday Marshal Tito made a 
brilliant but bitter speech, sejecting the allies’ right to make 
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any change in Zone A without his consent. The London 
talks can hardly fail to bring the Italians into it in some 
way or other, but this act prejudices their case with 
Jugoslavia. The justice of Italian claims at least to share 
in its administration is now generally recognised. | 

Marshal Tito has created new difficulties by his uncom- 
promising attitude: There is no wish whatever in the west 
to add in any way to his internal difficulties, whatever they 
may be ; but his assertion that nothing should be done in 
Zone A without his consent is against the logic of present 
events and against every western interest. Action is now 
being taken only because the long drawn-out failure to reach 
general settlement has created an intolerable atmosphere in 
Zone A. In his speech Marshal Tito went out of his way 
to attack the view expressed in The Economist that the 
acceptance of Italy as an ally of the west has changed the 
situation in Trieste ; by refusing to face this fact and by 
calling Signor Gasperi—of all men—a Fascist, he showed 
less than his usual realism. 


Every effort must now be made to ensure that creation of a 
new regime in Zone A does not wreck the chances of a final 
settlement. This depends in the last resort on relations 
between Rome and Belgrade. To Marshal Tito’s heartfelt 
but unfair question: “ Why do you want us to be always the 
ones to pay out of our blood and material resources ?” the 
Italian Prime Minister has replied that the London talks are 
“prudent and limited in scope,” that Italy wants, “in the 
case of .the Free Territory, no renunciation but also no 
adventures,” and that “as far as we are concerned, we ask 
of you nothing which humiliates you, nothing of that which 
belongs to you, nothing which can prejudice the hoped for 
collaboration between (our) two ples.” This was a 
statesmanlike approach in very t circumstances, and 
some of Italy’s own hotheads would do well to ponder over 
it. Likewise Marshal Tito should understand that what he 
says and does will deeply influence the prospects of maintain- 


ing a reasonable and democratic government in Rome. 


¥ . . 


- New Stage in Tunisia 


The new French reforms proposed for Tunisia run the 
risk of proving too little and too late. That is not because 
they are inherently unreasonable, but because they have been 
made only after riots and arrests have embittered nationalist 
opinion ; proposals that might have had a fair chance of 
acceptance in December look quite different the following 
April. At the same time, it is worth a good deal to have 
brought to an end the indecisions of successive governments 
in Paris and for the new Resident-General, M. de Haute- 
cloque, to have taken bold and successful action. He himself 
has the reputation of being progressive as well as resolute, 
intelligent as well as confident. If, as he believed, it had 
become as impossible to btidge the gap between France and 
the Neo-Destour ministry of M. Chenik as for the British 
and the late Wafd government in to meet on common 
ground, the unfortunate events whi led to the designa- 
tion of M. Baccouche as the new Prime Minister may yet 
prove the beginning of a measurable step forward. 


Meanwhile, the approach of fifteen Arab and Asian states 
to the Security Council has yet to be accepted or rejected. 
Even the acrimonious international debate as to whether the 
Tunisian dispute is admissible to the Council’s agenda or not 
can hardly fail to fan the flames of nationalist irritation in 
Tunisia itself, On purely legal grounds the French are cer- 
tainly justified in denying the Tunisian right to be heard, and 
some recognition of this fact appears to be shown in Syrian 
and Lebanese hesitations about backing the claim. On the 
other hand, as its Pakistani sponsors in effect assert, a move 
rect 9 eee 
inevita , if it cannot. be achieved through negotiation 
and agreement by those on the spot, there is a case to be 
made for focusing on it the attention of others. Once 
had achieved independence, some change in Tunisia became 
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only a matter of time. It is a direct interest of the free world 
that this change should take place peacefully. 


The only way in which this can now happen in the fore- 
seeable future is for the new French reforms to be accepted 
and made workable. It may be said in their favour that they 
at least reaffirm the sovereignty of the Bey and accept the 
principle of gradually creating a responsible Tunisian Gov- 
ernment. The Resident General’s powers are to be restricted 
and Tunisians are to assume much greater responsibilities in 
the civil service. These proposals do not meet Tunisian 
claims for an immediate national assembly based on universal 
suffrage. But it is unlikely that this demand would receive 
the support of all the more moderate elements in Tunisia at 
this stage, provided that a sincere advance is begun in other 
ways. A solution in Tunisia is not unattainable, if both sides 
can be brought to respect each other’s intentions. 


* * *® 


Ignoble Economics 


The Lords had intended to debate the economic 
situation on Tuesday, but they fell to quarrelling instead. 
Lord Pethick Lawrence. made the now familiar attack on 
Lord Woolton for having promised that the food subsidies 
would not be cut. Whatever the truth about whether or not 
Lord Woolton offered his resignation, and whether if offered 
it should have been accepted, Lord Swinton’s defence of him 
hardly helped Lord Woolton or the Conservative party. He 
claimed that the Government had to change its mind when 
it discovered what a “terrible mess” the country ‘was in. 
“Never,” he added, “ was a couritry kept so much in the 
dark.” When this statement was challenged by Lord Paken- 
ham he lost his temper. 


However annoying Lord Pakenham’s interruptions, they 


had right on their side. It was during the month of the 
election campaign that the gold and dollar reserves ran out 


most rapidly. The normal information was published, the. 


gold and dollar reserve once a quarter and the balance with 
the European Payments Union once a month. Mr Gaitskell 
did not minimise the dangers in his speech to the bankers 
early in October. It is true that the electioneering speeches 
of Labour candidates did not stress this uncomfortable aspect 
——but, though there were honourable exceptions, the majority 
of Conservative candidates also ignored realities in favour of 
vote-catching promises about housing, food and the social 
services. It is good party politics to be shocked at one’s 
opponents’ party politics ; but a more constructive debate 
was to have been expected from the House of Lords. 


Only one or two peers.considered seriously whether the 





Commercial History and Review 
of 1951 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 

to The Economist includes. the third part of the Commercial 

’ History and Review of 1951—the 89th of the series which 
began in 1863. 


Part III consists of overseas economic reports and com- 
pletes the review of 1951. Part I, which was published on 
February 16, provided a general review of British economic 
developments last year, and special articles on finance, 
investment, overseas trade and agriculture. Part II, published 
on March 15th, contained articles on all important British 
industries. 

The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at £2 10s. a year ; a combined subscription 
to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs £5 a year. 
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Budget was adequate for its task, and these were not among 
the chief spokesmen of either Government or Opposition. 
If the Conservatives were unconvincing in their defence, 
Labour peers were even more so in their effort to reconcile 
the claim that the B is inadequate with the claim that 
it was wicked to cut food subsidies. 


* * * 
The Logic of Steel Prices 


In moving that the Order raising iron and steel prices 
should be annulled, Mr Strauss, the former Minister of 
Supply, made a triple attack on his successor. He claimed, 
first, that Mr Sandys’s statement that he had had no disagree- 
ment with Iron and Steel ation was untrue; he 
challenged the, Minister to deny Mr Hardie had written 
to him on January 24th, on behalf of a unanimous corpora- 
tion, opposing an immediate rise in steel prices. Mr Sandys 
refused to produce this letter ; his of the correspon- 
dence was a strange story of Mr Hardie’s changes of mind 
and still did not make clear what the rest of the corporation 
had thought. Mr. Sandys seemed to be unnecessarily 
secretive, but at least there is no doubt that his only fina! 
disagreement with the corporation concerned the subsidy 
on imported finished steel. 


As the second part of his attack, Mr Strauss‘accused the 
Government of having political motives for raising stecl 
prices ; it was trying to increase the profits of the steel indus- 
try so that it would be easier to back to private owners. 
Even if this were true would it not be a fair retort to Mr 
Strauss, who made the stock almost unsaleable by announcing 
that it would be renationalised at the original compensation 
ep when Labour was again in power? But Mr Sandys 

ad no difficulty in showing that, to set against gross profits 
of about £60 million, the industry would have to meet 
increased costs of about £70 million on home and imported 
supplies. At least it will be granted that he is aes no 
obligation to make the industry less profitable. 

Finally, the Opposition maintained that the price increases 
were bad for the economy. Their a were childish. 
Higher steel prices in the home market will check demand 
and help to divert supplies to rearmament and to the 
engineering exports on which solvency depends. While 
demand for capital goods is so strong in export markets, and 
while British steel prices will still compare favourably with 
those of other countries, it is clearly nonsense to talk of 
impairing Britain’s competitive power. With the balance 
of payments in its present state, British exports should be 
sold as dearly as possible. A more proper criticism of the 
Government would be, as indeed Mr himself said, 
that the increase in steel prices is too little and too late. 


* _* * 


Conflict over Farm Prices 


The schedule of agricultural prices for 1952-53 has been 
delayed far beyond the normal date because the Government 
and the farmers’ representatives cannot agree. The deadlock 
is hardly surprising. The farmers’ unions have been pressing 
for a substantial increase in prices in order to offset a sub- 
stantial rise in costs whose existence the Government cannot 
deny. The Treasury, however, has had the best of reasons 
for opposing the farmers’ claims with all its might. Not 
only is the Government pledged to a general policy of 
financial retrenchment, but large concessions to agriculture 
are especially awkward when come so soon after the 
cut in the food subsidies. To give the farmers their way 
would necessitate further rises in food prices beyond those 
now allowed for—with obvious effects on the Government’s 
popularity. be 

This year’s. price negotiations have been a version of the 
immovable mass—and at the 
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time of writing it is uncertain which will prevail. At any 
moment a compromise may be reached which receives at 
least the grudging acceptance of the National Farmers’ 
Unions, and in any case the announcement of the new prices 
cannot be much longer postponed—the delay is already 
vexatious to farmers. 

Whatever the result, one point requires immediate 
emphasis. It is under the Agriculture Act the exclusive 
responsibility of the Government to determine farm prices 
each year.. The Government’s obligation to the farmers’ 
unions is limited to preliminary consultation, and its final 
decision is meant to be made in the interests of the nation 
as a whole, not a bargain struck between equals. The late 
Minister of Agriculture allowed a convention to grow up that 
the price schedule should be such as to obtain the blessing, 
or at the least the acceptance, of the farmers’ representatives. 
This is an objectionable convention from a constitutional 
standpoint. It means-in effect that a Minister who flouts 
the farmers? wishes will lose his prestige with the industry 
(or which he is responsible—and therefore may well find his 
office almost untenable. This year’s conflict should at least 
have removed all doubt that the whole system of agricultural 
price-fixing needs overhauling, both from the farmers’ stand- 
point and in the interests of good government. 


* * * 


The Base at Antwerp 


At the end of last month the Belgian Parliament became 
strangely absorbed with the question of “ Operation 
Gondola,” the proposed British military supply base 
at Campine, behind Antwerp. This will be. in future the 
main and only British base of its kind in Europe. The 
installations to be built at Campine will, in fact, be Europe’s 
main assurance of the permanence of Britain’s military com- 
mitment on the Continent. It is important because it enables 
the British to shorten and strengthen their lines of com- 
munication, which at present lie through the strategically 
vulnerable ports of Bremerhaven and Hamburg. It is, or 
has been, controversial because Communist and ex-Fascist 
(“ Dinaso”) circles in Belgium chose to make it so. 


The arrangement, which was agreed in principle by the 
two countries eight months ago, means that Belgium will 
provide four thousand acres free of charge and one-tenth of 
the cost of the installations (about 130 million Belgian francs) 
in return for an immediate gain in morale and security— 
since the defence of Belgium becomes more obviously impor- 
tant. In the case of American-financed infrastructure on 
the Continent, the country of location has to contribute at 
least 20 per cent of the cost. There is also a future gain in 
the installations themselves (warehouses, workshops, fuel 
‘tanks, dock and railway improvements, etc.) in the event 
of an east-west détente. 


The Belgian Government tried to complete the transaction 
without reference to Parliament, on the grounds that it was 
covered—which it clearly was not—by the clauses in the 
(946 Anglo-Belgian agreement concerned with the communi- 
cations of the British army of occupation in Germany. But 
extremist- agitation, and the underlying dislike even in 
moderate circles of assuming international obligations, forced 
them into last month’s debate. The result was an almost 
unanimous and cordial welcome when the benefits to 
Belgium became as clear as the benefits to Britain. 


* * * 


Delhi Faces Economic Facts 


Although the recent shake-out in Indian prices has 
-ometimes been referred to as a slump, it has in reality been 
10 more than a healthy readjustment which has done more 
good than harm. It is partly a reaction to the government’s 
more determined deflationary policy following the agreed 
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decisions reached at the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
Conference last January. Indian wholesale prices have now 
fallen by about 20 per cent from their peak to a level around 
the average before devaluation in September, 1950. The 
main results have been to catch out the speculators and, se 
long as the present trend back towards stability continues, 
to put the economy in a better state to meet a real slump 
if it comes. The only lasting damage of any importance 
may be the falls in the prices of jute goods and cotton textiles, 
which imply an adverse movement in India’s terms of trade. 


The government in Delhi has done well to stand fast 
on the main lines of policy that it has been developing over 
the last few months, in spite of strong representations in 
the early stages of the recent “crisis” to reduce taxation, 
to abolish export duties and internal controls, and to make 
money more readily available. Admittedly, certain export 
duties have been reduced and import cuts have now been 
made in order to bring overseas payments into balance. But 
in general the government has, since last year, pursued a 
policy which has been consistently deflationary. It has pro- 
duced: a large budget surplus, raised the bank rate, stopped 
the Reserve Bank buying government securities at fixed rates, 
and tightened private bank credit, all at a time when indus- 
trial production and the output of cash crops has been 
rising. 

These are bold and realistic policies, which suggest that 
the administration in Delhi is prepared to face economic 
realities with skill and determination, in spite of pressures 
from both the business Right and the political Left. What 
will be even more difficult for the government to decide, 
however, is the future division of resources between capital 
development and the meeting of current needs. Much of 
the American aid so far provided for India has had to go on 
food. If aid is to be increased in the coming years—as it is 
likely to be—courage will be needed to see that thé maxi- 
mum possible amount goes into capital development. Per- 
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haps the real importance of the events of the last few months 
is to suggest that the government can and will on occasion 
take unpopular decisions in order to build up the Indian 
economy on a sound basis. ‘ 


° 


* * * 


Charges and the Ceiling 


A year ago, Mr Marquand’s balance between the total 
health service estimates and the ceiling of {400 million was 
very small, and it became even smaller in the course of the 
year with the arbitration award of {£1 million to Scottish 
dentists. This year, it looked as if Mr Crookshank was 
going to have a bigger balance in hand but since the publica- 
tion of the estimates the arbitration award to doctors, for 
a he has to thank his Labour predecessors, has knocked 
it for six. 


Last week, in the second reading of the delayed 
National Health Service Bill, Mr Crookshank announced 
how the award would affect the ceiling. On the assumption 
that Parliament votes the money needed to implement the 
award, the back payments will be taken out of the account 
altogether. In other words, Mr Butler’s surplus will be 
run down to the amount of some {£30 million. When it is 
decided what doctors’ remuneration should be in the new 
financial year, 1952-53, in the light of the Danckwerts 
award, the limit will be extended accordingly, and pre- 
sumably a revised estimate will be submitted. 


Mr Crookshank’s nominal balance of about £8 million 
justifies his assertion that the new limit will not be very 
much higher than the old in the year 1952-53. But there 
is every prospect of higher costs next year. For one thing, 
the raising of the age limit for exemption from the charge 
for dental treatment to 21 and imposing no charge on 
examinations will cost about {1 million. More important 
is the steady increase in the cost of the hospital service. As 
the following table shows, the advances to hospital boards 
(for which incorrect figures were given in The Economist 
last week) have gone up inexorably from year to year :— 


(£ Million) 
Total Of which for 
Advances Maintenance 
SPN os ch baasa wee bab kebeuenes 220-7 210-0 
SOL. ko cc Cea es chee ee PE hee ee ee 251-1 244-0 
ROAR oa kb ok wk ee eke weve 274-4 260-8 
1968-33 36 kid Kas ERR SRS Ce 295-7 285-7 


* Actual advances, except advances for maintenance, which are 
estimated. 


Mr Crookshank has decided that ‘the award to doctors 
should be borne by the taxpayer and not by the patient in 
heavier charges. But what is he going to do next year if the 
hospitals submit higher budgets merely to keep pace with 
higher prices? It may be that the charges will exercise 
a greater deterrent effect than has been allowed for in this 
year’s estimates—from Mr Crookshank’s speech it appears 
that the deterrence of the prescriptions charge is valued at 
about £5 million. But the margin in hand cannot be large, 
and there can be no confidence that Mr Crookshank can 
spare the taxpayer from yet more burdens without imposing 
further charges on the patients. 


* * * 


Constables and Congestion 


The Association of Chief Constables, at a conference in 
Warwickshire last week, ‘discussed the ever-growing traffic 
congestion in big towns. The improvements that they 
could urge upon the Government would touch only the fringe 
of the problem, which can hardly become less acute while the 

licy of reducing capital investment lasts. The Ministry of 
Neausins: it is true, will be spending more on the roads this 


. existing police would be more 
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year ; the estimate of £34 million shows an increase of £3} 
million over the estimate for 1951-52. But the extra expendi- 
ture will be absorbed by higher costs and does not allow for 
constructional work that could help to relieve traffic jams, 


A little can be done by applying the traffic regulations 
more widely, Waiting on both sides of the road slows down 
the traffic on the main streets and, in side streets especially, 
petrifies it into immovable blocks. The Minister of Trans- 
port’s announcement on Monday that he is considering plans 
for extending “ unilateral bparic. is welcome, though the 
designation of the streets in which waiting on one side only 
is permissible involves aoa negotiations with the local 
authorities. It is to be hoped that the matter will be pursued 
with as much speed as possible. 


Any extension of the regulations involyes another problem 
—the shortage of police to enforce them. For the sake of 
converfience, many motorists are prepared to run the risk of 
being fined for obstruction, and even to flout such regulations 
as the complete ban on waiting in “ band ” roads. The 
ective if the fines that 
followed their prosecutions were heavier. But is it fair to 
impose heavier penalties for illegitimate parking while the 
facilities for legitimate parking are so inadequate—and are, 
if anything, becoming more so as bombed sites. are returned 
to their owners? A census of parking in the City of London 
on a day in 1949 showed that the accommodation was just 
about half what was needed. But all the same, it. was not 
fully used. If that were generally true of the big towns 
there would certainly be a case for sterner treatment of the 
unprincipled parkers who are a small-proportion of motorists 
but who cause a disproportionate amount of trouble, 


Party Issues 


There is much in the present posture of affairs that is 
both annoying and perplexing to sincere and conscientious 
men of all parties. Few can feel that they have a per- 
fectly clear and satisfactory path before them, in which 
they can walk without some degree of doubt, some regret, 
some feeling that they. are sacrificing one object to 
another. . . . Those who love Free Trade much, but who 
love Conservatism more; those whose -hearts are with 
Mr Cobden on one question, and with Lord Derby on 
all others . . . those, again, who desire a progressive policy 
on the whole, but who are favourable also to a fixed duty 
and to indirect taxation ; those, finally, who deem the 
general views of the late Ministry to be sound, but who 
are dissatisfied with their style of administration, and who 
are anxious for a stronger and more comprehensive 
Government ; are all more or less puzzled and uneasy 
as to the course which it behoves them to pursue in the 
impending contest. . .. We can keenly sympathise with the 
perplexities to which many earnest and excellent patriots 
will be exposed by this circumstance. We can well 
imagine that a Free-Trade candidate noniinated by the 
revived League, and sound and strong upon this one 
question, but narrow, extreme, and incompetent on every 
other, might be opposed by a man whose general views 
were wise, moderate, and statesmanlike, but who had a 
special crotchet in favour of dispensing with the income 
tax by raising a revenue from imported grain. To 
thoughtful and honest electors who are environed with 
difficulties of this nature, we offer our full sympathy and 
our true appreciation. But we would say to them: Define 
distinctly what it is you wish, and what it is that is attain- 
able. Ascertain clearly to your own mind what is your 
chief purpose, and then consider in what way that purpose 
can be best achieved. Is not the irrevocable establishment 
of our Free-Trade policy the first, the most urgent, and 
the most paramount object of the day? 


Che Cronomist 


April 3rd, 1852 
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I shall recommend my Government 
to order more than a thousand! 


It was one of the biggest orders for passenger 
vehicles that a British company had ever 
received ; and coming as it did soon after the 
second Great War it showed the whole of Britain 
that her great reputation for quality was still 
intact. When the Netherlands Railways were 
faced with supplying their country with a 
completely new passenger vehicle system after 
the German occupation, they came to Crossley 
and ordered well over a thousand 
chassis from them .. . not because 
they had heard of the superlatively 
built vehicles produced for the 


Allied armies, nor even because of the fame 
Crossley engineers had won for advanced design 
(they built for example the very first British 
oil-engined bus in 1931): but because for more 
than forty years a policy of the highest possible 
mechanical standards had been faithfully pursued 
by the Company ; a distinguishing quality which 
has always been associated with the famous 
name of Crossley. 


& CROSSLEY 


FOUNDED IN THE TRUE TRADITION OF BRITISH CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Crossley Motors Lid., Errwood Park, Stockport, is @ member of the Group of Companies controlled by 
Associated Commercial Vehicles Lid. of which the selling organisation is 


A.V. SALES LTD. 49 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone : REGENT 2141 
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OUTSTANDING VALUE 


IN 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


4 


take care of your shoes your clothes will 


take care of themselves. 


LOTUs shoes are made for such, having 
an eye to the fine points of appearance. : 
Their leather, their lines, their workman- 
ship and multiple measurements provide 
each with the perfect fit. Fi 


ee || LOTUS SHOES 


Mm FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY =| || FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 
ee ee Oe ee 


ae 2 | It’s the wise man who knows that if you 
| 
: 
| 





Comforting thought for you... 


Swissair covers Europe and the Atlantic 
... Quick, comfortable flights with Swiss 
hospitality at your elbow and those 
steady, efficient precision engineers, 


. os the Swiss, in control. London to 
aol ' Zurich in just over two hours... 
dR Zurich to Paris in two hours... 


Geneva to Rome in three hours. 
Swissair reaches eastward to 
Istanbul and Cairo. And 
westward to New York in 
the most modern DC 6B’s.. 
You travel in superb 
comfort all the 
way. 


















SWITZERLAND - LONDON THE UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE 

SERVICES FROM ZURICH, GENEVA. BASLE AND BERNE. The wide range of Underwood Sundstrand Adding Machines, now 

ALSO FLIGHTS TO MANCHESTER FROM ZURICH. becoming available from our Brighton Factories, includes a model 

SWITZERLAND - NEW YORK especially suited to handle all your adding/listing needs. Simpler, 

FROM GENEVA DIRECT, OR FROM ZURICH VIA FRANKFURT. | easier and faster, Underwood Sundstrand brings to your organisation 
Efficiency, Accuracy and Economy. 


Fly Ss VIiSa fh Speed theUonida B . ts eaaige 


you'll enjoy FE | uncerwoon ELUOTT FISHER LTD., 412 New Oxford Street, London, WC! 
; CRC 27 Tel. CHA 3131 Factories: Brighton, Sussex — Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Letters to the Editor 


Equality and Equidistance 


Sir,—A Note in your issue of March 
29th criticises my speech in’ the House 
yn March 21st. The amusing and un- 
‘enable argument you adumbrate seems 
to be that because some parts of this 

sland are raifvier and hillier than others 
features which man at present finds un- 
_ontrollable) therefore this island should 
ot be treated as a unit for transport 
vhich is controllable), Is there not a 
non sequitur here ? 


You ask “Once one has exalted 
juality unconditionally above the 
tional use of resources, why stop at 
t transport ?” Surely this not only begs 
© queetiats but is also open to the grave 
jection that it imputes to me views (by 
th extension and hmitation) which I 
iid not express ;;which are not necessary 
my argument which was solely on 
nsport and not on other things ; and 
rich tend to mislead persons who have 
t read Hansard. Indeed, your ques- 
n reminds me of the story about the 
n who jumped on a horse and rode 

f furiously in. all directions at once. 


My argument was confined to- trans- 
rt and was, simply, that it would be 
tional to treat this island as a unit for 

fair distribution of essential 
sources, ¢.g. food and heat. This 
land is a unit in many’ ways, e.g. 
graphically, politically, economically 
.d culturally as well as for defence pur- 


poses. Surely it is irrational to treat it 
otherwise than as a unit for the distribu- 
tion of essential resources : especially 
when this penalises its various parts and 
groups in a variety of ways: the fisher- 
men, whose skill in naval warfare is an 
important feature of our defence; the 
railways, for at present less fish is carried 
than is caught ; and the consumers who 
get less fish than they otherwise would 
get and pay more for it. 


Perhaps I may venture to quote a 
brief extract from my speech, which you 
criticise, on the present system which 
damages our unitary community, 

economically, for the reasons I have 
indicated ; ethically, because it is wrong ; 
politically, because it is* separatist ; and 
strategically, because it is a military and 
naval danger. 

You ask “why stop at transport ?” 
My answer is, I did not say a word to 
affirm or deny stopping at transport ; 
transport is the matter we are discussing ; 
and other applications of the doctrines 
of equality can with more relevance be 
discussed in their proper places. One 
might perhaps, with equal relevance ask 
“why should outliers pay taxes for ser- 
vices which are in the main spent for 
the benefit of the large urban centres ” 
but that, too, is another question to 
which a variety of other considerations 
apply. 

Permit me to add, with respect, that it 
ought to be possible to discuss this 


matter without an observation like that 

which impairs. the ivity of your 

opening sentence.—-Yours faithfully, 
Hector HuGHes 

' House of Commons 


A Swedish Contribution 


Sir,—The review of our. littl sym- 
posium on “Wages Policy under Full 
Employment,” in your issue of Marck 
8th, contains a serious error. To imply 
that Professor Lundberg’s kberalistic 
outlook is «that of a Swedish Social 
Democrat must give people a very 
peculiar idea of our party.—Yours faith- 


fully, G. Ren 
Swedish TUC 


Sponsored Television ? 


Sir,—In saying that sponsoring in 
television “is payment by commercial 
firms for the right to attach advertising 
appeals to some of the programmes” [I 
think’ you encourage the confusion 
which has muddled recent: controVersies 
on all forms of broadcasting. You 
permit advertising in The Economist, 
but you do not conclude your leaders 
with the ejaculation “ Somebody's 
Mother isn’t using Persil,” nor annownce 
that your American Survey comes te 
your readers by the courtesy and at the 
expense of Stork Margarine. Yet that 
is what “ sponsoring ” commonly means, 





DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


Good fare can be appreciated more after a glass of DRY 
FLY SHERRY. It is the best appetizer at cocktail time. 


10/6 half-bottle 


" From your Wine Merchant or : 
Findiater Mackie Todd & Co., Ltd, 


20/- bottle 


a 
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Travel via 






DENMARK 


Within the travel allowance 


The charming country of hospitable people, 


delightful beaches, gay cities and attractive scenery. 


HARWICH — ESBJERG 
by comfortable m/v “‘“KRONPRINSESSE INGRID’’ 
or m/v ““KRONPRINS FREDERIK” 


For tickets and 
further informa- 
tion apply to your 
local travel 
agency, or to 


THE DANISH 
TOURIST BUREAU LTD., 
71/72, Piccadilly, London,W.1 
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| 
| Liberty or 
| Equality 
ERIK VON 
| KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 
The implications and. dangers of 
| Democracy, in a new light. 
“* Bold, lively, speculative, precise 
| and encyclopaedic. . . .. The book 
| is full of acute perceptions.’’— 
| Michael Oakeshott in The 
Spectator. ‘‘ Has a depth and a 
grandeur that raises him far above all 
| but a very few writers of our day... . 
| A wonderful book.’’—F. A. Voigt 
| in Truth. 308 


| Eleven Years 
| * * 

| in Soviet 

1} + 

| Prison Camps | 
ELINOR LIPPER 

|| ‘* A book which is, or should be, 
news, ... It is a story which every 
\| free citizen of every free country 
|| should know. . If everybody 
made the small effort required to read 
this book we should know where we all 
stand. For it is impossible to read it 
without coming to -a personal de- 
cision,’ —Edward Crankshaw. 
18s 


Russia Absent 


and Present 


WLADIMIR WEIDLE 
At long last—a cultural study of 
what Russia was, is, and might 
be. ‘* Unexpected vistas are drama- 
tically disclosed amid the quiet flash 
of epigram. . . Brilliant. . . . 
Absorbing .’’—Times Lit. Supp. 
Iss 







Historical 
Aspects of 
Organic 
Evolution 


PHILIP G. FOTHERGILL 
B.Se., Ph.D. 
Dr. Fothergill holds that a sound 
conception of Evolution is com- 
patible with the Christian 
Revelation and brings a much- 
needed historical balance to 
correct the excesses of funda- 
mentalists on the one hand and 
materialists on the other. With 
a Foreword by J. -Heslop- 
Harrison, F.R.S. 358 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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and what the writers to the press have 
very properly condemned. 

If the BBC were broken up into 
several competing bodies it would be 
quite possible (as the recent Royal Com- 
mission fleetingly mentioned) for adver- 
tisements to be allowed under the same 
restrictions as to honesty and propriety 
as all decent newspapers enforce today. 
The advertiser would no doubt be 
charged varying | tates equivalent to 

“ solus position,” “against reading 
matter” or “ classified,” but that could 
have no effect on the character and 
nature of the programmes. 
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Anyhow, what is most essential is to 
discover some financial means of ending 
the existing monopoly. Historically, it 
is an accident; at present, its com- 
placency strangles enterprise and new 
ideas, both intellectually and in enter- 
tainment. In television, which you were 
discussing, one of the most important 
officers proclaims a preference for stupid 
programmes with a sincerity that has to 
be heard to be believed. But those who 
could substantiate these charges most 
enlighteningly cannot speak for fear of 
retribution. —Yours faithfully, 


AN OCCASIONAL BROADCASTER 


Books and Publications 


Mr Truman’s Testament 


Mr President. By William Hillman, 
“Never,” says the note on the dust- 
jacket of this remarkable book, “has a 
President allowed such a_ personal 
revelation while still in office. . . .” and 
this may well be one of the rare occa- 
sions when a publisher has more under- 
stated than overstated his case. Now 
that Mr Truman has announced that he 
wil] not stand for the presidency again, 
there is no longer any reason to regard 
the work with the suspicion accorded to 
campaign documents. It must be 
accepted as the gesture of a President 
who, feeling that he has nothing to 
apologise for, is anxious that the record 
should show the well-spring of his effort. 


What Mr Truman did was to give to 
Mr William Hillman (an experienced 
newspaper correspondent who has had 
the self discipline and good sense not to 
attempt to improve upon Mr Truman 
with fine or fancy writing) a catholic 
collection of jottings in his diary, 
lished letters, memoranda and other 
private papers, such as a biographer 
years hence might have counted himself 
incredibly fortunate to discover and 
obtain permission to use. The Presi- 
dent supplemented these documents 
with much intimate and often un- 
inhibited talk with the compiler of the 
book, and this, too, was faithfully set 
down. 

The object of the exercise is thus set 
forth in Mr Hillman’s first sentence: 


President Truman said to me: “I 
want the people to know the presidency 
as_I have experienced it and I want them 
to know me as I am.” 

There seems to be no good reason 
for doubting that this is indeed 
Mr Truman’s motive. Moreover, many 
of those who have had other opportuni- 
ties of verifying the accuracy of his 
instinct are likely, after reading this book, 
to conclude that this is one more 


. instance when he has broken the accepted 


rules with considerable skill and to great 
advantage. 


‘For the total effect is to present, with 
such plain truth that its authenticity 
cannot be doubted, the character of a 
man whom the American millions (and 
millions beyond America for that matter) 
will take to their hearts as a good man, 


Farrar, Straus and Young. 


New York. $5.00. 


a genuine man, a man of courage and 
conscience, who has brought to high 
office a faith and serenity that have been 
proof against every assault of sophistica- 
tion. 

There are sentences in the printed 
extracts from the President’s diary which 
read like lines from a sentimental song. 
“I am always so lonesome when the 
family leaves,’ he unashamedly writes ; 
and “I cannot help wanting to talk to 
my sweethéart and my baby every night.” 
He writes out a prayer that 


. has been said by me— S. 
Truman—from high school days, as 
window washer, bottle duster, floor 


scrubber in an Independence, Mo., drug 

store, as a timekeeper on a railroad con- 

tract gang, as an employee of a news- 
paper, as a bank clerk, 5 Dee ae 

a gang plough behind four horses and 

mules, as a fraterni 7 official learning to 

say nothing at al good could not be 
said of a man, as - public official judging 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of con- 
stituents, and as President of the United 

States of America. 

Nobody he has met in the White 
House or on the way to it has altered his 
belief in the Christian verities and in the 
power of goodness. “I hope,” he told 
Mr Hillman, “ we can make Stalin realise 
that we believe in that Sermon on the 
Mount and that as a realist he ought tc 
do as he would be done by.” And again: 
“ What we are trying to do .. . is nothing 
in the world but gaining happiness for 
everybody.” 

In a fragment of talk on the folly of 
“ preventive war” he says: “It is not 
war that is going to solve this thing, but 
morals and ideas.” On atomic energy: 
“Ever since the cessation of hostilities I 
have had the Atomic Energy Commission 
busy seeking peacetime uses of the 
immense energy realised by the splitting 
of atoms.” On his Point Four plans: 


How do you think this country was 
developed ?- and France and 
Germany and Holland furnished the 
money for the rae of the West, for 
the building of the railroads. ... I 


some way for the 
investments, not on = basis 
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colonialism, not even on a guaranteed 
return ‘basis; but merely that capital in- 
vestment ought not to be confiscated when 
used to develop new resources and areas. 
We must do. everything we can to help 
people everywhere get what they want in 
the way of modern goods to make their 
lives easier, and this would keep our 
industrial plant running to supply them. 
But they must get a chance to earn some- 
thing so they can pay for what they buy. 
We want to help them to help themselves 
and in that way the whole world can 
prosper, 
These were some of the big ideas of a 
man who-has now been big enough to 
yield the presidency of his own accord. 


The Stalinist Purges . 


Conspiracy of Silence. By Alex Weiss- 
berg. Hamish Hamilton, so9 pages. 213. 


Mr Weissberg, a former Communist 
{ Polish-Austrian origin, was involved 
n the Stalinist purge trials of 1936-38, 
went through the ordeal of GPU inter- 
rogation during the ill-famed Yezhov 
eniod, “confessed” to all sorts of 
imaginary crimes, withdrew his “con- 
tessions,” then, in 1939, Was extradited 
into the hands of the Gestapo and has 
lived to tell the story. 


His narrative has the ring of absolute 
vuthenticity. His explanation of the 
techniques by which the GPU extracted 
the confessions, although by now 
familiar from other sources, is still 
baffling in its simplicity. Unlike the 
Holy Inquisition and the Gestapo, the 
GPU did not as a rule inflict any violent 
torture upon its victims—only excep- 
tionally did crude beatings occur. The 
modern version of the rack was a plain 
chair, on which the prisoner was made 
to sit for many days and nights, being 
constamtly subjected to interrogation by 
examiners who worked in relays, until 
sleeplessness, pain in his muscles and 
dullness in his mind made him sign 3 
“ confession.” Mr Weissberg describes 
these sessions with vivid realism and 
even humour so that the reader gets an 
ilmost physical sensation of being 
present at the scene. . The book is also 
remarkable for the picture it gives of life 
n the prisons and for a long gallery of 
suriking character sketches. As an 
.ccount of an eye witness and a docu- 
ment of the time this is a first rate work. 


When, however, the author attempts 
to draw the general background or to 
offer an explanation of the purges he is 
lisappointingly unhelpful. He maintains 
that all the victims were in fact pro- 
Stalinists, and that the purges were 
reduced to an absurdity by design of the 
‘irst defendants, who deliberately impli- 
ated Stalin’s most ardent supporters. 
Such cases may have occurred. 
Weissberg illustrates the incongruity of 
(he purge procedure by the story of a 
Kharkov doctor, who, when charged 
with the standard crimes and asked to 
ame his accomplices, at once gave the 
GPU. the names of all the doctors prac- 


tionists ” at heart, Bukharinites or Zino- 
vievites. This does not mean that the 
treatment to which the GPU subjected 
them was less criminal than Mr Weiss- 
berg asserts. But it does mean that the 
GPU and Stalin, if their objective was” 
to destroy every potential nest of opposi- 
tion—as it undoubtedly was—did not 
strike quite so blindly as Mr Weissberg 
believes. 


Apart from this, ‘this evaluation of the 
result of the purges is, not unnaturally, 
exaggerated and lacking in perspective. 
He repeatedly claims that the purges had 
destroyed the basis of Soviet industrial- 
isation just as  collectivisation had 
destroyed the basis of agriculture. Such 
Statements may have seemed true in the 
thirties, especially to the victimised 
industrial and scientific managers, of 
whom Mr Weissberg was one ; but they 
cannot be accepted as true in 1952. Nor 
can one seriously maintain that in the 
process “all these [national] minorities 
were liquidated.” Finally, the author 
tells us that up to 1950 he still believed, 
in spite of all he had seen and gone 
through, that Russia was “the land of 
socialism.” He does not explain what 
made him stick to this belief for so marry 
years after his ordeal and what finally 
made him abandon it. But political 
theorising is not Mr Weissberg’s strong 
suit. » 


Methods of Mapmaking 


The Story of Maps. By Lloyd A, Brown, 
Cresset Press, . 398 pages. 505, 


Cartography has recently been defined 
by a United Nations commission as 
covering all the stages in the making of 
a map—from the field to the printing 
press. The number of technical opera- 
tions involved, ranging from astronomy 
and geodesy to offset coldur printing, is 
large, and to explain them within the 
covers of one book requires wide know- 
ledge and ability to co-ordinate. If it is 
proposed not mefely to explain modern 
procedure but to trace its historical 
development, the task is probably beyond 
the resources of a single author. It is 
no doubt for this reason that no satis- 
factory comprehensive history of carto- 
graphy exists. Clearly a_ selective 
approach and an acute sense of propor- 
tion are indispensable. Mr Brown states, 
rather disarmingly in view of the title he 
has chosen, that he will describe “ how 
the job was done, stressing methods and 
apparatus rather than the end product, 
the hundreds of thousands of maps and 
charts produced.” 


This he proceeds to do with gusto and 
at considerable length. “Though he 
begins with the astronomical knowledge 
of the Babylonians and ends with the 
experiences of the United States Army 
Map Service in the last war, his arrange- 
ment is not. strictly chronological. 
Prominent among the topics he has 
chosen for detailed treatment are the 
geographical work of Claudius Ptolemy, 
the development of the sea chart, pro- 
gress in the determination of latitude and 
longitude, and the Rea of national 
topographic surveys. is arrangement 
entails a certain amount of overlapping ; 


7 


19 


‘at rio point does an integrated impres- 
sion of the process of map-making at any 
given period emerge; and the “end 


roduct” is, buried under somewhat. 


engthy accounts of sextants, chrono- 
meters, wind-roses. and so forth No 
mention is made, incidentally, of modern 
developments such ‘as wireless time 
signals or mapping from. air photo- 
graphs. Precise instruments. certainly 
assisted in the production of more 
accurate maps, but the details of their 
evolution do not constitute the whole 
story of maps. Here and there through- 
out the book there are brief’ passages 
which ‘do something, but not enough, to 
restore the perspective. The reader will 
scarcely realise that cartographers do not 
confine their labours solely to the pro- 
duction of topographical maps. 

The author writes easily and with 
humour, and has the merit of recog- 
nising that he is narrating the works of 
individuals, with all their aspirations and 
shortcomings. His text is based on a 
wide reading in the voluminous litera- 
ture of the subject, largely that published 
in English. There are numerous notes 
to each chapter and in addition a 
bibliography extending to thirty-two 
pages. There are too many slips and 
omissions for a work of this type, and 
there is one “howler” regarding repre- 
sentative fractions. It is doubtful 
whether the book will meet “the new 
interest in world cartography ” to which 
he refers, and it must be concluded 
regretfully, in view of the enthusiasm 
and industry which have gone to making 
this book, that a history of cartography 
remains to be written. 


Government Pubhcations 


Our Men 


in Korea 
by 
Eric Linklater 


First official account of the con- 
tribution made by the British 
Commonwealth to the campaign 
in Korea which it covers from 
the start of the fighting to the 
end of July. 1951. 


Paper cover edition — 2s, 6d. (2s. 8d.) 
Bound edition 5s. (5s. 3d.) 


Post Office 
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Special articles on many aspects 
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account of the Department's ac- 
tivities in 1950-51. 
(Illustrated) 
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Australia’s Economic 
Difficulties 


Inflation and Expansion. Essays on 
the Australian Economy. By D. B. 
Copland. F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne, 
130 pages. 14s. 6d, 

The somewhat insecure foundations of 
Australian prosperity, to which the 
recent import cuts have directed atten- 
tion, give added interest to this collec- 
tion of addresses by Sir Douglas Cop- 
jand, who is as well known in this 
country as in his own for his outspoken 
beliefs. 

The Australian postwar economy has 
been noted for its lack of balance—too 
much emphasis on the production of 
“ inessentials ” and too little attention to 
the basic industries. In brief, Australia’s 
difficulties arise out of the over-ambi- 
tious policy of expansion almost at any 
cost—the attempt to do too much too 
quickly. But Sir Douglas rejects as a 
solution the suggestion that investment 
end migration should be slowed up. He 
thinks the cause of the trouble lies in 
inadequate productivity Moreover, his 
wool levy scheme as a means of 
immobilising inflated pastoral incomes 
deserved a more sympathetic reception 
than it got. 


What of the other remedies? It is 
probably Sir Douglas’s advocacy of dollar 
Joans that has received most publicity 
in this country. The big question here 
is whether Australia could service them 
itself or whether it would have to draw 
on the resources of the sterling area as 
a whole. Wool and meat are possible 
dollar earners, but surely not on the scale 
that would be required. On the other 
hand, Sir Douglas is inclined to dismiss 
large-scale migration as a major source 
of strain and to overlook the problems 
of digesting this rapid inflow. Nor are 
his arguments against thé revaluation of 
the Australian pound—at a time when it 
might have done some good—completely 
convincing. By itself, appreciation copld 
not have stopped inflation, but as part of 
a concerted disinflationary programme it 
might have done more good than harm. 

This is a thought-provoking book, but 
it is spoiled by too much repetition of 
insufficiently developed arguments. It 
would be remarkable, too, if Sir Douglas 
has had no second thoughts on at least 
some of the subjects he has discussed. 


Town and Country 


The Making of Our Towns. By Sir 
William Savage. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


389 pages. 215. 
The English Village. By Victor Bonham 
Carter. Penguin Books. 249 pages. 38. 


Sir Williarh Savage has combined a 
career of eminent service in public 
health administration with long and close 
stuidy. of local history. “The title of his 
latest work ‘is misleading, for the book 
is concerned largely with the origins of 
the towns and the processes of their 
early growth. He gives in these pages 
mo more than a quick glance at the con- 
sequences of the Industrial Revolution. 
Many of his conclusions will be familiar 


to readers of some of the individual town 
histories, but a merit of this book is its 
treatment of town life as an institution 
refiecting many of the forms and much 
of the character of English living. 


The changing fortunes of the towns 
chart the country’s history. The decay 
of the towns, for example, at the end of 
the Roman period, and their revival 
under Alfred, resulted from a combina- 
tion of military requirements and 
economic and political factors, which 
transformed the English scene. Again, 
the absence in this country of the con- 
tinental type of city state was not sur- 
prising in view of the greater centralisa- 
tion of government. The corporate 
character of the English borough com- 
munity in the Middle Ages served 
certain social and economic purposes, 
whose supersession led to the creation 
of a new type of urban organisation and 
society, only the beginnings of which are 
described in this book. 


Mr Bonham Carter writes as a farmer 
with a sense of mission, who wants: more 
people to know and understand the 
countryside. He deplores the dis- 
appearance ofthe village as a self-con- 
tained community, but he does not hope, 
romantically, for substantial redress. In 
his highly readable book, he urges 
measures to stem the migration from 
country to town. He appeals for greater 
diffusion of industry and the erection of 
more dwellings away from towns, 
Village craft industries ought to be en- 
couraged. He examines the extent to 
which the countryside shaped English 
national character in the past, and 
believes it may, to the advantage of the 
health, good taste and stability of the 
nation, regain some of its lost influence. 
If only, he pleads, more people would 
take an intelligent, as distinct from a 
passing sentimental, interest in its former 
strength and present problems. 


Many of those who are imterested in 
local administration or English social 
history will find pleasure in reading 
these books, and some may find illumina- 


tion. Both volumes are admirably 
illustrated and contain useful 
bibliographies. 


Shorter Notices 


Forms ‘of Public Control and Owner- 
ship. By E. Goodman. Christophers, 
142 pages. 8s. 6d. 


The renewed debate about the best form 
of the public control of the steel industry 
end the promises of the Conservative 
Government to review the organisation of 
2] nationalised industries makes the publi- 
cation of an objective examination of the 
wider issues particularly welcome. More- 
over, the most doctrinaire Socialists are 
beginning to doubt whether the centralised 
large-scale corporation, the “chosen instru- 
ment” of the Labour Government for the 
nationalisation of the basic British industries, 
is capable of realising their expectations for 
the democratisation of industry. The report 
on “ Public Control of Industry ” approved 
by the Trades Union Congress in 1950 and, 
more recently, various pamphlets of the 
Co-operative Movement, indicate a greater 
receptivity to alternative approaches. 


The present short volume can obviously 
do no more than sketch out the main lines 
of development and illustrate the variety 
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of forms evolved in this country for a 
fiexible relationship of Government and 
industry, ranging from representative tfusts 
to supervisory boards and development 
councils, But, within these limitations, it 
is a helpful and readable introduction for 
the general reader. The appendices, which 
include a list of institutions and organisa- 
tion charts together with a selective booklet 
will be appreciated by students of industrial 
organisation and by the adult education 
movement, for whom this book is ‘the first 
postwar attempt to present these contro- 
versial issues in a broader and historical 
setting. 


Handbook on the Income Tax Act, 
19§2. Prepared by Butterworth’s Legal 


Editorial Staff. Butterworth. 395 pages. 
278. 6d. 


A Comprehensive Index to the Income 
Tax Act, 1952. By A. C. Monahan, 
The Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society. _ 160 


pages. 16s. 


These two publications provide valuable 
guides to the new Income Tax Act which 
comes into force tomorrow. That 
monumental statute incorporates in logical 
sequence all the statute law on income tax 
from the labyrinths of the foundation Act of 
1918 and of Finance .Acts ranging over 
more than thirty years; it has long been 
needed. The 1952 Act is still only a con- 
solidating Act and makes no changes in the 
existing law. Nevertheless the mechanical 
feat of consolidation—if that is not too 
depreciatory of the care and ingenuity that 
went into the preparation of a Bill greater 
in length but less productive of controversy 
than any in modern times—calls in turn for 
effective signposts to the new arrangement 
of the income tax law. Conceivably, even 
the tax practitioner might get lost in its 
26 parts, 532 sections and 25 schedules. 
Both of these works provide him with effi- 
cient indexes to the new Act, the text of 
which is reproduced in the “ Handbook.” 
It is an advantage to be able to turn so 
quickly to the right section of an Act that 
contains so much pain and obscurity. Yet, 
no sooner have the consolidators done their 
job than another Finance Bill appears to 
mar their work by proposing to repeal some 
sections of the new Act. It is almost 
enough to make the average taxpayer des- 
pair of ever knowing the tax law. 


The United States in World Affairs 
1950. By Richard P. Stebbings. New 
York : Council on Foreign Relations. London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 500 


pages. 358. 


The latest volume in the series of annual 
surveys of American foreign policy, and of 
the world events in which the United States 
is involved, covers & particularly complex 
period and is chiefly concerned with three 
problems: the increasing tension in the 
relations between East and West, concen- 
trated on military collisions in the Far East 
as Communist China became the new 
centre of the struggle ; the growing strain 
in the relations between America and the 
other countries of the free world at the same 
time as the North Atlantic alliance was 
being strengthened; and the internal divi- 


~ shons inside America over foreign policy 


which grew as the international commit- 
ments developed in complexity, and as 
American military strength increased. A 
true perspective of ali these world events 
is perhaps impossible at such short range, 
but this San a ‘cele tee mee aa 
comprehensive appraisa a new 
American foreign relations. 
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Economic Survey of Europe in 1951 
243 pp. Ils. (11s. 7d. incl. postage) 


‘Prepared annually by the Secretariat of the U.N. Economic 


Commission for Europe, the Economic Survey of Europe 
presents an authoritative review of current European economic 
problems and trends. Special attention is given in the present 
Survey to such problems as inflation and the continuing dollar 
shortage. 


Statistical Yearbook 1951 


617 pp. Cloth Bound: 55s. (56s. 3d. incl. postage). Paper 
Bound: 45s. (46s. 1d. incl. postage). 


For your desk or library, a current source book of official 
facts and figures on world economic and social conditions. 
Information is included from 250 countries and territorie# on 
such subjects as manpower, agriculture, consumption, 
industrial production, mining, manufacturing, transport, 
communications, internal and external trade, wages and 
prices, finance, public finance, social statistics, etc. 
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Demographic Yearbook 1951 
608 pp. Cloth Bound: 55s. (56s. 3d. incl. postage). Paper 
Bound : 45s. (46s. 1d. incl. postage). 


The insurance actuary or the business librarian will find 
constant use for this collection of the latest available data oa 
the world’s population and its trends. The volume includes 
information on births, deaths, marriages, international 


migration and total population for the major countries and 
areas. 


Measures for International Economic Stability 
48 pp. 3s. (3s. 2d. incl. postage). 


Prepared by five independent experts, this report on methods 
of dealing with the international impact of economic reces- 
sions has been the subject of world-wide press comment. 
The experts make a number of recommendations concerning 
international action to reduce fluctuations in the volume of 
trade and in the prices of primary commodities. 


H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Aid for Senator Connally 


Washington, D.C. 


HE Administration began its attempt to get $7.9 billion, 
or a reasonable proportion of it, for next year’s Mutual 
Security Programme on March 6th when the President sent 
his message to Congress. That evening in a broadcast he 
tried to take the programme out of party politics. A week 
later, when the hearings started in Congress, the four biggest 
guns—Mr Harriman, Mr Acheson, Mr Lovett and General 
Bradley—fired a salvo, on the first morning. Since then the 
artillery has been strengthened by the arrival of Mr Bruce 
and General Gruenther from France and Mr Batt from 
England. 

Last year it was possible to say, and many of the officials 
concerned were prepared to admit, that the Administration’s 
case had not been well prepared and that its presentation 
was slipshéd. It would be impossible to say the same this 
year. All concerned were only too well aware of the danger 
to the programme in an election year and at a time when 
the public is just beginning to feel the effects of higher taxes, 
when the President is asking for still more and when the 
domestic military budget is over $50 billion. The strategy 
was carefully planned. The President started the campaign 
with a speech written in the language of extreme urgency— 
but delivered, in the opinion of many, in a voice which 
betrayed his misgivings about its probable impact—and the 
statements of the big four-were alike in the earnestness with 
which they tried to impress the committees that, as Mr Harri- 
man put it, this was one of those “ moments in history when 
acts of omission are as fatal as acts of commission.” 

Next day Mr Harriman went alone to the Senate com- 


mittee, the first of the witnesses to undergo cross-examination. 
No doubt he was ready for any questions that he thought 


might come his way. If there was a weakness in his case,: 


it was one inherited from last year’s artificial separation of 
mifitary and economic aid for those countries, chiefly the 
North Atlantic Treaty group, which had embarked on 
rearmament programmes of their own. “ Economic aid” 
had, in an attempt to recover some of the lost ground, been 
rechristened “ defence support,” but the new name did not 
deceive Senator Tom Connally for a minute and he imme- 
diately asked how much of the $7.9 billion was going to be 
spent on “ economic aid,” such as aircraft, tanks and guns. 


Everybody had expected that the $1.8 billion of “ defence 
support” would meet with stiff opposition and would have 
to bear the brunt of any reductions. Great stress had there- 
fore been laid on its importance in all the prepared state- 
ments. General Bradley had pointed out that the tools of 
mutual sé¢urity are military, economic and technical assis- 
tance used in varying combinations, where they would do 
the most good, and Mr Harriman had offered to show that 


‘“‘AMBERICGAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 


ere written in the United States carry an indication . 


te that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 





for a fraction of the amount we are spending for our own 
military establishment we are assisting in the development 
of military forces with more men under arms—in Europe 
alone—than are in our own services. 
But nobody had expected that it would be necessary to teach 
Mr Connally the elementary facts which had, incidentally, 
been clearly explained in an official document prepared by 
the staff of the committee of which he is chairman. 


* 


As things have turned out so far, indeed, the careful and 
detailed preparation of the Administration’s case has been a 
waste of time. Senator Connally has shown no interest in 
eliciting the kind of information which a committee should, 
and most of the other members of the committee do, want 
to know. He has given nobody else ‘much chance to ask 
serious questions, but has made the hearings into an integral 
part of his campaign for renomination in Texas. It has 
always been accepted that the tariff is a local issue, in the 
eyes of the Congress of the United States ; that the Mutual 
Security Programme should become one too is new. 


The Senator will be 75 in August, and was first elected 
to the House of Representatives in 1916, moving up to the 
Senate after the elections of 1928. If he is younger than 
some of his colleagues and not yet past the age when many 
men have done useful work, he has at least reached the 
moment when he could retire with what laurels he has been 
able to collect. And, thanks to the care with which his 
important speeches have been written since time brought 
him the chairmanship of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
the laurels would not have been inconsidefable. But he is 
now trying to throw them all away in order to meet the first 
serious challenge he has ever had to face for the Democratic 
nomination in the Texas primary election. Senator Connally 
may be right in-thinking that his state is tired of foreign aid, 
hand-out programmes and all the other policies he is now 
denouncing. But he helped most of them through the 
Senate, his votes on them are a matter of record, and it is 
hardly likely that Texas is too me to see through his 
present manceuvre. 


Senator Connally’ s trouble is that Texas has changed a 
great deal since it first sent him to Washington and that ten- - 
gallon hats and flowing white manes no longer represent it. 
He has seldom taken the trouble tb go back to study the new 
cities of Houston and Dallas, the spreading oil industry, and 
even the modern cattle ranches which have turned Texas 
into an industrial state, to whose inhabitants Mr Connally is 
an anachronism. As he is being opposéd by a young man— 
Mr Price Daniel, the Attorney General of Texas—able to 
express the southern conservative philosophy with consider- 
able vigour, his present moral somersault may not do him any 
good. He may well lose both his Senate seat and his 
reputation in his urgent desire to come back to Washington 
for another six years and decay in harness. 


As long as Senator Connally carries on his present circus, 
he RE OE Oe Se eee 
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Security Programme can hardly be treated seriously in any 
committee. Argument is not over whether $7.9 billion is 
too much or too little to carry out its aims, something of 
which nobody can be sure, but over the size of the cut which 
will be imposed and where it will fall. There are plenty of 
people who understand that, from the point of view of 
American self-interest, the largest amount of “ defence sup- 
port ” that Europe can digest should be provided first, that as 
many arms as Europe can use should be the next priority, and 
that the domestic military budget should take third place. 
But nobody dares to say so and, if anybody did, the three 
Services would rise to defend their own vested interests. 
The pattern of the Administration’s presentation has, 
indeed, for this reason, among others, become somewhat 
stereotyped. So many inconvenient problems have been 
evaded ever since the first days of the Marshall plan, and so 
ntany half-truths have been accepted as dogma, that advocates 
of the case now have to work and argue in a restricted field. 
And familiarity with the advocates themselves has bred some- 
thing like indifference to their arguments. There was a time 
when the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff had a visible 
ind immediate effect when he appeared before a committee 
to champion any legislation. But General Bradley has been 
ised too often. He is now treated like any Cabinet officer 
when he speaks to committees, and suspected, like them, of 
trying to further some slightly nefarious cause of his own. 


It was no doubt the novelty of General Gruenther’s face 
rather than anything new he had to say—it is hard to see 
what startling news*he could have brought from Paris—that 
made such an impression. The General, alone among the 
Administration’s witnesses, has not, in the past, taken a hand 
in selling those policies which are now causing Mr Connally 
so much trouble back home. The Senator was publicly polite 
to him, and that makes the General unique at the moment 
in Washington, But it remains to be seen whether General 
Gruenther’s arguments will succeed in holding the cuts in 
the programme to a reasonable figure. He may well find, in 


23 


the end, that the result of his trip has been that Congress 
will insist that he must succeed General Eisenhower in 
command of an army whose effective strength it has 
deliberately undermined. 


Despite all the talk of cutting this year’s Mutual Security 
Programme to ribbons, however, its fate probably depends 
on the progress of General Eisenhower’s presidential candi- 
dacy between now and the time when the votes in Congress 
are taken: nobody wants to be in the position of destroying 
the policy of the mam who may be his party’s candidate. After 
the New Hampshire and Minnesota primary elections, the 
Republican threats against the programme became muted, 
and nothing that happened in Wisconsin or Nebraska is likely 
to revive their previous stridency. So the reductions, 
although considerable, may not be so great as was once feared, 
or as Senator Connally’s side-show would suggest. 


American Notes 
Mr Truman Steps Down 


Mr Truman’s decision not to run for the Presidency 
is in keeping with the good sense, modesty and courage 
with which he has met most of the big problems of his 
period in office, and his last months may be miarked by a 
revival of the good feeling which welcomed him when he 
was catapulted into the White House in 1945. Nearly eight 
such tumultous years are trial enough for any man, and 
whatever the domestic failings of his Administration, Mr 
Truman’s place in history has been made more secure than 
his enemies will admit by the revolution in America’s inter- 
national role which he helped to bring about. The likelihood 
that General Eisenhower, and not Senator Taft, will be the 
Republican candidate, and that therefore there will be no 
reversal of his foreign policy undoubtedly helped the 
President to lay down his burden with an easy conscience. 


A great deal of political bitterness, both in the country 


and in the Democratic party, will evaporate now that the 
President has made it clear that he does not consider himself 
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indispensable—a temptation from which even greater men 
have not been immune. The Democrats are free to set about 
repairing the split in their southern ranks which, had Mr 
Truman run again, might have gone beyond mending, and 
to make a new start with a candidate completely divorced 
from the scandals which have weakened the present 
Administration. 


The field is thrown open to a whole host of Democratic 
candidates, something which has not happened since 1933, 
when Mr Roosevelt first entered the White House. Senator 
Kefauver and Senator Kerr, clashing in Nebraska, have the 
advantage of being the first to show their paces, but most 
observers give a better chance of winning the race to 
Governor Stevenson of Illinois, the President’s own choice 
to succeed him and a man whose qualities have won him 
the esteem of southern politicians as well as the votes of 
workers in the vital industrial cities of the north. 


Mr Stevenson is thought to be genuinely reluctant to run 
and sincerely anxious to finish his job of reforming the 
government of Illinois. With some reason, he may also 
regard the Democratic nomination this year as a rather 
barren honour. For Mr Truman’s withdrawal and the 
probability that the Democrats will enter the campaign a 
united party may persuade even the most hardened Republi- 
can politicians that the only candidate who can assure them 
victory is General Eisenhower. A contest between General 
Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson would take place on a 
high level and be a refreshing change from the stale and 
unprofitable arguments between Senator Taft and Mr 
Truman which have become so familiar during recent -years. 


* * * 


Taft Holds His Own 


Even Senator Taft’s manager had admitted that, if the 
Senator did not do well in the Republican primary election in 
Wisconsin last Tuesday, he “might as well get out ” of the 
contest for the presidential nomination. For in Wisconsin, 
and Nebraska too, the Senator is almost as much a “ favourite 
son” as in his own State of Ohio and if he could not win 
there, he could not win anywhere. In Wisconsin he had the 
whole-hearted backing of the local Republican machine and 
he fought with even more thoroughness than usual. He held 
his own in that round and in the one in Nebraska, which 
had its primary election on the same day, he gained a few 
points. 

In Wisconsin Mr Taft obtained 24 of the State’s 30 dele- 
gates to the Republican nominating convention, after having 
cautiously announced that he would regard anything over 20 
as a victory. The other six have gone to Governor Warren 
of California ; if he does not need them, they are promised 
to General Bisenhower, who was not entered in Wisconsin 
and has therefore lost little by Mr Taft’s far from over- 
whelming success there. The General’s supporters are claim- 
ing that the Senator was in fact defeated, for the combined 
total of voters who preferred Mr Warren or Mr Stassen (who 
had also associated himself with the General) for the 
Republican nomination was over 100,000. more than the 
number who chose Mr Taft. But there is truth in the 
Senator’s contention that a proportion of Mr Warren’s sup- 
porters were Democrats, taking their chance of getting in a 
blow at Senator Taft. For in Wisconsin voters can participate 
freely in either party primary, and in the Democratic con- 
test there was no serious rival to Senator Kefauver. 


In the Democratic primary in Nebraska Mr Kefauver did, 
however, have a full-strength opponent, Senator Kerr: of 
Oklahoma, originally fighting as a stand-in for Mr Truman, 
but all out for himself once the President retired. Senator 
Kefauver added to his reputation by winning handsomely. 
Neither Senator Taft nor General Eizenhower was ciaees 
in the Republican primary in this State, but supporters of 


both spent a great deal of energy and money urging voters to 
write the names in on the ballot papers, a practice not per- 
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mitted in Wisconsin. Write-in votes gave the General his 
triumph in Minnesota, but in Nebraska it was Senator Taft 
who did best out of them, and here he can claim a clear 
victory over General Eisenhower. Mr Harold Stassen, the 
official Republican candidate in Nebraska, got fewer votes 
than either the Senator or the General. Mr Stassen’s over- 
whelming defeats there and in Wisconsin—he won both in 
1948—have knocked him right out of the Republican ring. 


* * e 


Wilson Through the Ceiling 


Mr Charles Wilson, as head of the Office of Defence 
Mobilisation, was résponsible both for mobilising and for 
stabilising the economy during the rearmament period. In his 
udgment a stoppage of steel production would do more harm 
to that economy than would an increase in steel wages and 
prices. He came back from his hasty visit to the President 
in Florida a fortnight ago under the impression that he had 
1uthority to prevent a strike by promising such increases in 
‘teel prices as were unavoidable, but no more, if the steel 
companies-were to be induced to accept the Wage Stabilisa- 

m Board’s recommendations for higher pay for steel 
workers. There is much argument about the exact amounts 
hat would be involved. In Mr Wilson’s opinion the recom- 
mendations broke through the ceiling on wage increases, 


upposed to cover rises in the cost of living, and therefore , 


justified breaking through the ceiling on price increases, 
supposed to be allowed only when a company’s profits had 
dropped to 8§ per cent of the 1946-49 base period. 


However, when President Truman got back to Washing- 
ton, he was besieged by outraged stabilisation and price 
officials, nominally subordinates of Mr Wilson’s. They ex- 
plained that the board’s recommendations did not, in their 
view, go through the wage ceiling and that, in any case, the 
steel companies’ profits were quite big enough to enable them 
to pay the increase. Higher steel prices, these officials 
insisted, would make a mockery of price control. The Presi- 
dent then decided that the possibility of an increase in steel 
prices should be considered only after an agreement on wages 
had been reached, instead of the two being negotiated at the 
same time. Since the trade union so far refuses to budge 
from the board’s recommendations and since the company 
refuses to pay higher wages unless it is guaranteed much 
higher prices, this makes a settlement difficult. Collective 
bargaining is going on but, at the time of writing, a steel 
strike seems very possible next Tuesday. 

Meanwhile, however, Mr Wilson himself went through 
the ceiling, in a dignified manner, and resigned. He felt that 
it had been made impossible for him to do his work and that, 
in over-riding him, the President had given in unfairly to 
pressure groups, The most noticeable pressure in this case 
-ame from labour, always suspicious of Mr Wilson’s sym- 
pathy for big business. But the President was also under 
pressure from Congress to try to settle the steel dispute 
without a price increase, which would give a new twist to the 
inflationary spiral and make Congress feel that it was useless 
'o renew the Administration’s power to control wages and 
prices. 

* " e * 


In vestigators Fall Out 


Hot water seems to be the only ingredient of federal 
nousecleaning available to Mr Newbold Morris, the Presi- 
dent’s special investigator of corruption. Mr McGrath, the 
Attorney-General, whose assistant. Mr Morris technically is, 
has told a Congressional committee that he may refuse to 
inswer the sixteen-page questionnaire which Mr Morris is 
sending out to all top government servants, and may not 
permit other officials of the Department of Justice to answer 
it either. This defiance on the part of a man whose depart- 
ment needs to be cleared of suspicion, and who himself was 
nearly replaced: two months ago, would avail little if it were 
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not that many other department heads and civil servants 
resent the questionnaire and share Mr McGrath’s open 
doubts about Mr Morris’s suitability for the task of rooting 
out corruption. 


The questionnaire requires federal employees to disclose, 
under oath, their total incomes (from both government and 
outside sources) and expenditures over the past five years, 
bank and savings accounts, net worth (including furs which, 
as Mr Morris humorously remarked, are almost legal. tender 
in Washington), relations with convicted felons, if any,’ and 
even what schools their children attend and the fees paid. 
Few believe that ‘wrongdoers will make a clean breast of 
their crimes ; it is the honest and innocent who will spend 
hours detailing their most private affairs. 


If Mr McGrath persists, the President will have to choose 


between his Attorney-General and Mr Morris. Congress 
has already denied Mr Morris the broom he needed, the 


power to subpoena witnesses and documents, if he was to’ 


investigate the pressures brought on government employees 
by outsiders. If he is to lose what he himself has called 
his feather duster, his power to examine federal servants, he 
will have no choice but to throw in his hand, and there will 
be few others willing to take his place. 


The refusal of the Senate Judiciary Committee to grant 
Mr Morris subpoena powers was based partly on jealousy 
and a fear that he might tie up witnesses and documents 
sought by Congressional investigators. There may also have 
been some anxiety that the corruption trail would lead. back 
to Congress, instead of the White House. Even the Con- 
gressional bloodhounds are already sniffing politely at 
Senators Bridges and Brewster. But Mr Morris’s outburst 
of indignation, at the “ diseased minds ” of Congress engaged 
upon character assassination, made it certain that he could 
expect no co-operation from Senator McCarran and Senator 
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McCarthy. The outburst was one which could be applauded 
by indignant spectators of Congressional procedure, but it 
was ill-timed, and his answers to questions about his part 
in a deal in surplus ships and the sale of oil to China might 


‘well have puzzled and irritated more even-tempered and 


judicious questioners than Senator McCarthy. 
* * . 


The New Refugees 


President Truman has made a first allocation of Mutual 
Security funds to help able-bodied men escaping from behind 
the Iron Curtain join the defence forces of the West. The 
Kersten Amendment to last year’s Mutual Security Act 
authorised up to $100 million, but. for the present only 
$4,300,000 is to be used, supplemented by $2,900,000 con- 
tributed by private sources. and other governments. The 
Kersten Amendment was the. first substantial recognition, 
and one quickly resented by the Russians, that a new flood 
of refugees was taking the place of the victims of Nazi 
oppression. Some 20,000 a month are slipping across the 
border into Western Germany ; and another 1,000 or so 
every month escape further south. Many are encouraged in 
this hazardous flight by American propaganda ; far too many 
of these, after they have been sucked dry by the intelligence 
authorities, are left to fend for themselves in countries ill- 
equipped to help them start a new life. 


In a recent message to Congress on refugee problems, the 
President asked for money to assist fugitives unable to join 
the US forces under the Lodge Amendment, or the forces 
of the North Atlantic powers under the Kersten Amendment. 
In addition, he pointed out that Europe needs relief. from 
over-population ; it is estimated that § million Europeans 
should be resettled during the next five years. The United 
States cannot open its doors to more than a few of these. 
But unless something is done, it will not be able to help at 
all. The Displaced Persons Act, under which 400,000 
refugees have already been admitted, expires in June, and 
after that the old rigid quota system will apply, with the 
added obstacle that, under the DP Act, many of these quotas 
have been mortgaged for many decades ahead. 


The revision of the immigration law now before Congress 
does not permit even the transfer of unfilled quotas to rescue 
fugitives from Communist tyranny. Senators Lehman and 
Humphrey are now drawing up a more generous substitute 
for the McCarran and Walter Bills, which are better described 
as exclusion, rather than immigration, measures. But in case 
they fail—and their prospects are not bright—the President 
asks that during the next three years 300,000 refugees and 
surplus persons be admitted, and that the United States 
should support a permanent international. resettlement 
organisation. Unfortunately even a temporary programme 
must run the gauntlet of Senator McCarran’s Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and it is not certain that, despite his harrying of 
supposed Communists at home and his friendship for General 
Franco abroad, Senator McCarran will prove more kindly 
disposed toward Stalin’s victims than he was toward Hitler’s. 


* * * 


Plans for Prosperity 


After breaking all records last year for expenditures on 
new plant and equipment, American industry plans to do so 
again this year, although by a much smaller margin. On this 
the annual surveys of capital spending, conducted 
by both the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics and the 
Department of Commerce and Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, are agreed. The latter puts the total at about $19 
billion (with another $5 billion for commercial and miscel- 
laneous expanse rather less than in the McGraw-Hill 
estimate and probably more accurately; shortages of materials 
fer construction and of components will almost certainly pre- 
vent some of industry’s dreams from coming true this year, 
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as they did last. By the end of 1952, however, America’s 
manufacturing capacity will have doubled since 1939 ; the 
greatest increases have been in facilities for producing trans- 
port equipment (including aircraft but not cars), electrical 
machinery, and chemicals, in that order. 

‘This year’s record is in prospect, in spite of anticipated 
reductions in expenditure by a number of civilian industries, 
because it is*the year in which spending for the expansion of 
industry for defence purposes is to reach its peak. Last year 
there was much concern about the inflationary consequences 
of these heavy outlays, but now there is more concern about 
the deflationary effects of their completion, which in most 
cases will come in 1953, and about whether many industries 
may not find that they have grown out of their civilian 
markets once the rearmament build-up is over. Here the 
McGraw-Hill survey was most encouraging. Businessmen 
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were asked how much they proposed to spend on new plant 
and equipment in coming years ; most of them were found to 
have every intention of continuing to pay out substantial 
sums, even if less than at present, for these purposes until 
1955, at least. An increasing proportion of this expenditure 
will be for replacement and modernisation rather than for 
expansion ; at present the money is about equally divided 
between the two. But the plans also include plants to serve 
new markets and to make new products. 


It is thought that these programmes are likely to grow 
rather than to contract as the time comes for putting. them 
into practice—on two conditions. There must be potential 
customers for the output of the new plants and the money 
to finance them must be forthcoming. The businessmen 
questioned were told to take it for granted, when outlining 
their plans for the future, that consumers would be reason- 
ably prosperous and that the excess profits tax would be 
abolished. The demand for reductions in corporate taxation 
is already being reinforced by the suggestion that without 
them capital investment will dry up, as it did in the depressed 
thirties, once the defence boom is over, with disastrous results 
for the country’s prosperity. 


Shorter Note 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics “has begun to calculate 
its wholesale price index on a new base; the average of the 
years 1947-49 now equals 100, instead of the 1926 average. 
The new index also includes about 1,900 items, more than 
twice as many as the old ; amongst them are such modern 
products as plastics, anti-biotic drugs and television sets. On 
its last day of official life, December 31, 1951, the old index 
stood at 178.2, while the level of the new was 113.2. 
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[t would be a 


strange home 


that had nothing in it advertised by 
Fr. C. PRITCHARD, WOOD & PARTNERS LIMITED 


ADVERTISING & PUBLIC RELATIONS, 25 SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE : REGENT 7080 (16 LINES) 


COOKERS, STOVES (Radiation) BEDS, FURNITURE (Heal’s) BEER (Beer is Best) 
TOOTHBRUSHES (Halex) CHOCOLATE BISCUITS (Cadbury’s) CARS (Jowett) 

BABY POWDER (Johnson & Johnson Ltd) RADIO AND TELEVISION (Ultra) 

MEN’S WEAR (Austin Reed) COSMETICS (Boots No. 7) SWEETS (Pascail’s) 
‘LIGHTNING’ FASTENERS (I.C./.) STOCKINGS, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES (Morley) 
COFFEE (Red, White & Blue) CIGARETTES (Churchman’s No. |) WHISKY (Old Angus) 
SHAVING CREAM (Shavallo) ELECTRICAL FITTINGS (Troughton & Young Ltd) 

TOILET ROLLS (izail) HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANTS (Sanizal, Zal Pine Fluid) 
WINDOW AND PLATE GLASS (Pilkington Brothers Ltd) BABY FOOD (Ostermilk, Farex) 
BEAUTY PREPARATIONS (Atkinson's Skin Deep) PORT AND SHERRY (Sandeman) 
TOILET SOAPS AND WASHING POWDERS (/. Bibby & Sons) FISH (British Trawlers’ Fed. Ltd) 
ADHESIVE DRESSINGS (Band-Aid) MEN’S HATS (Men’s Hat Promotion Ltd) 
HOLIDAYS (Poly Tours) ETC., ETC. | 
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A Growing 


Contribution to 


Britain’s Overseas ‘Trade 


‘THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP can report a continuing 


1949 {10,400,000 
1950 {15,300,000 
1951 £17,700,000 


Sales figures for 1952 already show a rise in the 
monthly rate over 1951. 
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Ambitions in the Sudan 


X 7HEN the Anglo-Egyptian conversations begin, the 
\ question of Middle East defence is bound to take 
first place. It ranks as a natural first-in the eyes of all the 
world outside the Nile Valley. Yet the problem of the 
Sudan’s path to self-determination, which progressed apace 
on Wednesday when the new draft constitution was laid 
before the Sudanese Legislative Assembly, may well turn out 
to be of equal importance to the world as a whole. For, 
though the two questions are unconnected and could, in 
theory, be settled separately, they have become so united 
in Egyptian minds that the one cannot be resolved without 
the other. It is conceivable therefore that any points ceded 
by the Egyptian negotiators on the one score may be made 
more palatable to the Egyptian public by a display of intra- 
sigence on the other. 

On a long term basis, there is—at least on paper—no 
Anglo-Egyptian disagreement as to the Sudan’s future, The 
common aim is “ to enable the Sudanese to choose freely for 
themselves the form of government and the relationship with 
Egypt that will best meet their needs.” Both negotiators 
agree that a special relationship goes without saying—that it 
is inevitable on account of the dependence of the two peoples 
on the same river. The only variance is over a matter of 
opinion: most British observers think, as do a few Egyptians, 
that the Sudan will opt for total independence ; whereas 
many Egyptians do not even contemplate such a verdict 
because, meeting as they do only the pro-Egyptian Sudanese 
who visit Cairo, they assume—to quote one of them—that 
“on the day that the Sudan becomes autonomous, its foreign 
policy as well as its defence would become identical with that 
of Egypt.” 


Such divergences of opinion will in due course be settled , 


by events. Where more fundamental and less soluble differ- 
ences arise when questions are asked about two shorter term 
arrangements ; the first, what shall be the King of Egypt’s 
title pending the final decision of the Sudanese as to their 
country’s status and form of government? The second, 
by what means shall they make their decision ? 


Kingship for Egypt? 


The title is the more delicate matter. Egypt’s demand that 
it be recognised is a reflection of Egyptian bitterness at the 
way in which the condominium has been run by its British 
servants, ever since the removal of Egyptian troops and 
officials from the Sudan after the murder in Cairo of a British 
governor-general, Sir Lee Stack. The demand reflects, also, 
Egypt’s belief that it is part of British policy to “ separate 
the Sudan from Egypt.” The Egyptian argument for unity 
is based principally on history, and omits to notice that 
history cuts both ways. For instance, the best Egyptian 
debating point is the fact that Kitchener, confronted with the 
French at Fashoda, flew only the Egyptian flag and spoke in 
the name of the Khedive ; but against it must be set the fact 
that the Egyptians are fair-weather cocks who claim the Sudan 
only when its prospects are bright, since they did nothing 
When it was invaded by the Italians in 1940. 

The legal question of sovereignty presents complications 
because—in the words of Lord Cromer—there was invented 
for the Sudan “a hybrid form of government hitherto 
unknown to international jurisprudence.” Common sense 
therefore suggests that the title question had best be settled 
on a basis of present and future realities. What do the Egyp- 
uians mean when they demand kingship ? Do they want it 


conceded temporarily, and as a mere matter of form ? Or do 
they seek some gain of substance, such as the permanent hold 
upon Sudanese finance, defence and foreign policy with which 
they endowed their King by the law which the Wafd parlia- 
ment—now dissolved—passed in November, 1951 ? If con- 
ceded have they reflected on the blow to royal pride which 
will ensue if the Sudanese vote against the link ? Have they, 
and have the British, reflected upon the hard fact that, if 
conceded, the concession is likely to affect the plebiscite since 
the Sudanese are largely an uneducated people ; they do not 
understand subtle distinctions between sovereignty and king- 
ship, and may well reflect that a king is a king and therefore 
a person for whom it might be prudent to cast one’s vote ? 
If this is so, concession even of the formal title can hardly be 
reconciled with Mr Eden’s promise of November 15th that 
the Sudanese shall be left “ to exercise their choice in com- 
plete freedom.” 


Britain’s Point of Honour 


Amidst a forest of question marks, two points only are 
certain. The-first is that the issue involves the personal repu- 
tation of two important men—the King of Egypt on the one 
hand and, on the other, Mr Eden, a person with a deserved 
reputation for sticking to his principles. The second is that 


if an Egyptian demand for temporary recognition were to» 


become the price of some compromise on the defence ques- 
tion, some of the other parties involved in defence, notably 
the United States and France, would consider the British 
mad to insist on what is in some, though not all, foreign 
eyes a quite minor point. Both Americans and Frenchmen 
believe that if there is any trouble jp the Sudan over tem- 
porary recognition, it will break out Because the British there 
took no pains to avoid it ; some Asians, by contrast, think 
that the British will be breaking their word to the Sudanese 
if they humour King Farouk’s whim. 


The question of how the Sudanese are to settle their future 
is, though problematic, less intricate. Broadly speaking, the 
difference of opinion between Britain and Egypt on the 
subject is that the former—along with many other observers 
including a recent American two-man mission of investiga- 
tion—thinks that a plebiscite is not a particularly satisfactory 
method of deciding the fate of a people some millions of 
whom are so backward that they cannot really grasp what 
they are voting about. The view of this group is that it 
would be better to take the decision through the medium of 
an assembly of representative and relatively educated people. 
Hence the haste with which the local administration is 
pressing on with the steps for attainment of Sudanese self- 
government in 1952. The Egyptians view this haste as proof 
that the British are exercising a piece of anti-Egyptian sharp- 
practice ; they hold this view the more strongly because the 
pro-Egyptian Sudanese have boycotted the Sudan’s present 
representative institutions and so have no voice there. The 
Egyptians want a plebiscite preceded by “the withdrawal 
of al foreign troops and officials.” The drawbacks to them 
of a plebiscite which may go against them have scarcely 
occurred to them. 


Sudanese friendship and confidence are necessary to 
Egyptian prosperity. The: fact that. the Egyptians are not 
doing much to woo either, and that they lately repelled both 
by passing imperialistic laws about the Sudan, would be 
much easier to bring home to Egyptians if the Sudanese 
knew—as they do not—what they want. 
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Japan Looks for a Change 


[FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT] 


HARASSED by thunder on the right as well as on the left, 
Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida is doggedly facing mount- 
ing difficulties in the Diet and on the industrial front as Japan 
prepares proudly to unfurl the Rising Sun of national inde- 
pendence after six and a half years of defeat and occupation. 
The contemporary scene is confused and confusing and 
heavily overhung with dark paradoxes that portend an end 
to most occupation reforms. The spectacle of United States 
army officers wryly bemoaning the effectiveness of their costly 
destruction of Japanese armament facilities, which must now 
be expensively replaced, is no less ironical than the repeated 
Diet scenes in which Mr Yoshida plaintively argues that 
Japan is not rearming, and does not intend to. Mr Yoshida’s 
dilemma is a legacy of the occupation. The new Japanese 
Constitution, which General MacArthur reputedly wrote in 
large part himself, specifically prohibits Japan from rearming. 
Before his departure, however, General MacArthur called on 
Japan, in blunt defiance of his constitution, to rearm swiftly. 
The nucleus of its army is now being rebuilt in the guise 
of the National Police Reserve and Japanese factories are 
already producing armaments again. But Mr Yoshida, who 


_does not wish to go to the country yet for a revision of the 


constitution on the rearmament issue, cannot constitutionally 
admit these facts and must persist in his argument that only 
a domestic police force. is in the making and that Japan 
is far too poor to undertake. rearmament. 


The exasperated Prime Minister is now challenged by a 
constitutional approach to the Supreme Court by the left 
wing of the sundered Socialist party, seeking an injunction to 
dissolve the National Police Reserve as “ unconstitutional.” 
The plaintiff argues, not implausibly, that the police are 
armed with bazookas and trench mortars, not customary 
equipment for traffic control and other conventional police 
duties ; and that the force is being trained by army officers 
in mass military manceuvres, in bridge construction and rail- 
way repair under artillery and aerial attack and in river- 
crossing exercises which appear remote from the accepted 
responsibilities of beat-patrolling. Simultaneously with these 
attacks from the left, Mr Yoshida is being assailed from the 
right and from liberal intellectual ¢ircles with denunciations 
of the provision in the United States-Japan security pact 
which gives to América military courts, and not Japanese civil 
courts, jurisdiction over Amierican military personnel 
stationed in Japan after-the peace treaty. The inflammatory 
cry of “ extraterritoriality |” has been raised. 


Against American Reforms 


The significant common factor in these attacks on Mr 
Yoshida’s Liberal Government is that, while they emanate 
from opposed political elements, they defive their strength 
and“ popular appeal from the resurgent “ Japan-for-the- 
Japanese” sentiments now widespread among the people. 
The Socialists, for instance, object to rearmament generally, 
but they object particularly to the retention of American 
troops on Japanese soil—even although the presence of 
foreign troops could strengthen their.general objection to 
Japanese rearmament. And the liberal intellectual, while 
intensely concerned with the preservation of Japan’s new 
concepts of freedom against reaction from the extreme left 
or right, can make sincere common cause with the rightist 
or leftist reactionaries on the issues of extraterritoriality and 
national dignity and independence. 

That popular feeling here should be in a hot, bubbling, 
patriotic ferment on release from foreign military occupation 
is not surprising. Notoriously ‘touchy and prickly, the 
Japanese have borne the inhibitions of bland and blind 
obedience to the occupation with extraordinary discipline 
and humility. Their immediate reaction is bound to be a 
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wild and instinctive emotional swing away from alien 
influences and occupation practices. best-selling books 
in Ginza stores at present are the reminiscences of Japanesc 
war leaders. Occupation-prohibited war songs are at present 
red-hot favourites on gramophone records and in radio 
request programmes, The lacquer-thin coating of occupation 
reform is cracking and peeling off in most Genera! 
MacArthur’s pet plan for deconcentration of the police force 
has been denounced by Cabinet Ministers (reasonably 
enough, the impartial observer is inclined to concede) as 
“uneconomic and inefficient.” The Zaibatsu trusts 
scattered by occupation directive, are already openly 
regrouping, led by the Mitsui and Mitsubishi interests 
Occupation labour reforms and provisions for overtime pay 
a 48-hour week and special protection for women and minor: 
are under fire from employers’ federations as “ excessively 
democratic.” _ Legislation has been drafted to restrict the 
tight to strike and to lower occupation standards in labour 
and ifidustry. It threatens to provoke widespread labour 
disputes which the Communists will gratefully exploit. 


The tempo and enthusiasm of this “ back-to-the-old ” trend 
are being hastened and encouraged by the return to public 
life of “ depurged ” leaders in Yap’ prewar and wartime 
industry, politics and public affairs, who—because of their 
superior ability and experience, enhanced by the prestige o! 
occupation punishment—are naturally resuming their ol 
positions of command and authority. There is also gathering 
criticism of the economic policy of Mr Joseph Dodge, the 
American banker, who killed all Government subsidies. 
revised taxation and imposed a programme of rigorou: 
financial austerities which is now being branded as unneces- 
sary and deflationary. Tanzan Ishibashi, former Finance 
Minister and likely next Finance Minister if Prime Minister 
Yoshida steps down for the “depurged ” Ichiro Hatoyama. 
urges a special issue of Government bonds to meet Japan’s 
lack of industrial capital. 


Return to Prewar Cartels? 


As surplus-stockpiles mount, the Government has already 
been, compelled to apply restriction orders against cotton 
, textile production (4¢ per cent) and rubber manufactures 
(30 per cent), with the probability of further restrictions 
in the iron-and-steel and caustic soda industries. These 
restrictions will not only create unemployment (20,000 mil! 
workers are likely to be laid off) but will also hasten the 
amalgamation or disappearance of small-industries and an 
apparently inevitable return to the prewar pattern of huge 
cartel-like industries strong enough to withstand the financia! 
strain of falling export markets, to command bank credits 
and even to attract foreign investment. Here, of course, is 
the end of another occupation dream of the dispersal of 
industrial management and organisation. 

Against this turbulent background, there is evidence that. 
in the current national mood of change for change’s sake, 
the Liberal Government under its present leaders is losing 

popular appeal. In two recent by-elections, Mr Yoshida’s 
party lost almost 90,000 votes (compared with the 1949 
ere =e i lit =ocee and to the new leader- 
ess centre-of-the-r gressive ae lls 
also show a decline in support for Mr Yoshida, his. iad 
if continued, does not presage any new political influences in 
Japan. There may be changes in leaders and even in patties 
but general policy is likely to remain conservative, expedient. 
tough and increasingly assertive. The Socialists still lack 
leadership and are hopelessly split. Communist strategy. 
which is expected to explode into violence and bloodshe« 
combined with a strong Asiatic appeal to Japan to. throw 
out the white man, is now being shaped by leaders who hav: 
gone underground. It is too early to discern any firm outlin< 
in foreign policy: until the jations with Chiang Ke- 
shek reach a presumably unh conclusion, until some 
agreement in principle on reparations is reached with th< 
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Shell research has brought a new, improved tech- 
nique to the laundry. The modern detergents are 
kind to all fabrics ; their efficiency is unaffected by 
the hardness of water and they deposit no lime 
scum—a major cause of greying in white materials, 
Outstanding among these Shell products from 
petroleum is LENSEX — an_all-classification 


detergent now being used on an ever-increasing 
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SHELL} SHELL CHEMICALS 


Shell Chemicals 


scale in many laundries. Its versatility ranges from 
the safe washing of delicate fabrics to powerful 
grease-removing action on mechanics’ overalls. 
LENSEX is also playing an important part in 
laundry economics, because with all types of 
laundering — light, heavy, white, coloured — it 
gives a cleaner wash on less fuel and water, and 
in less time. 
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THE LIGHT INDUSTRIES FAIR 


27TH FEBRUARY Z2ND MARCH 


THE HEAVY INDUSTRIES FAIR 


47TH APRIL » 6TH MAY 
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For further information apply to: 


SCHENKERS LIMITED 


27 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 + TEL.: HOLBORN 5595/6 
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THE MAN 
IN THE IRON MASK 


IN RIVERS | Tyas man is a welder working on a new pipeline at one of 

iy AND : : cet ; 
: ae WATER Anglo-Iranian’s three oil refineries in this country.: Anglo- 
mee COURSES Iranian’s refinery expansion continues on a world-wide scale. 
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Philippines and Indonesia, until Red China shows its hand, 
and until trade prospects in South East Asia harden, there 
will be no stable basis on which foreign policy can be 
developed. The only safe forecast is that it will be neither 
pro-West nor anti-West but exclusively pro-Japanese. A 
serious danger is that it may be influenced by a rash and 
ingenuous hope to do business with both the Communists 
and the West and to seek to play off each against the other. 


Failure of Australia’s Farms 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


AuSTRALIA is facing a crisis in its farming industries. Their 
output has in general failed to show more than a token 
increase since 1939. In some of the most vital industries, 
moreover, there js an unmistakable tendency for production 
to decline. The overall output of Australia’s farming indus- 
tries has expanded only by about 1 per cent since before the 
war. Over the same period there has been an increase in 
population of about 3 per cent per annum. The demands 
for foodstuffs from Australia’s rapidly increasing population 
are thus not being met by the increase in farm production. 
The inevitable result is that there is a smaller quantity avail- 
able for export. 


There has been a quite fantastic increase in the financial 
return from wool in the postwar years, This, however, has 
been achieved not by an increase in the volume of produc- 
tion, but by the sky-rocketing of prices in the postwar 
inflationary boom. The great increase in the return from 
wool has, in effect, been a purely monetary phenomenon ; 
the fall in woolgrowers’ returns since March, 1951, has also 
been caused by monetary factors. 


In wheat, which ranks second only to wool as a contributor 
to Australia’s export income, there has been a 2§ per cent 
decline in acreage.over the last four years. The area sown 
to wheat this season is only 10,434,000 acres compared with 
13,880,000 acres four years ago, and is, in fact, the smallest 
in any peacetime year since 1925-26. As a result, wheat 
production this season is expected to be only 162 million 
bushels compared with the peak of 220 million bushels in 
1947-48. Australia’s domestic requirements are about 
80 million bushels, and there is an export quota under the 
International Wheat Agreement of 88.7 million bushels: 
Because of declining production, Australia will not be able 
this season to meet more than 72 million bushels of its 
international commitments, leaving a very small quantity for 
carry-over and disposal on the free markets. 


In dairying there has been an increase of only 1 per cent 
in wholemilk production since 1939. As more milk has been 
used for processing, there has been a substantial fall in the 
production of butter. Butter production in 1950-51 was 
164,971 tons against 203,500 tons in 1938-39. Increasing 
domestic consumption has resulted in a very substantial fall 
in the quantity available for export. Only 55,635 tons were 
exported last year against 102,534 tons in 1938-39. There 
has beem am imcrease in meat production in the last four 
years from 947,000 tons to 1,013,800 tons. Domestic con- 
sumption, however, grew in the same period from 739,400 
tons to 847,900 tons, again resulting in less meat for sale 
overseas, 


This, then, is the general picture of static or falling pro- 
duction of Australia’s farm industries. This winter, New 
South Wales will have to import butter from New Zealand 
if last year’s severe shortage is to be avoided. On present 
acreages, Australia could well become an importer of wheat 
it there should be a drought. Bounteous seasons in the last 
five years, in which the average yield has varied between 
15.15 bushels to 17.83 bushels to an acre, have ensured 


ample wheat for domestic consumption and export, but the. 


position could change overnight. The reasons for the 
‘endency of farm production to decline rather than rise are 
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many, but the concentration of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment since the war on greater industrialisation and intensive 
migration rather than on the agricultural and pastoral 
development of the country has influenced the whole picture. 
The consequence of this, as Professor S$. M. Wadham, 
Professor of Agriculture, University of Melbourne, has 
pointed out, is that farmers have found it most difficult to 


get materials or machinery, or even the all-important super- . 


phosphate to enable them to intensify their activities. 


There have naturally been no complaints about the price 
of wool from sheepmen since the war, but production has 
not shown any significant increase since 1939 because of 
the tremendous stock losses in the great drought of 1944-46. 
Since then, flocks have been slowly built up. The 
tremendous increase in wool prices has been a potent factor 
in causing both wheat growers and dairy farmers to switch 
to sheep. There could well be a reversal of this trend with 
the fall of wool prices to levels more in keeping with those 
of other farm products. In both wheat and dairying, pro- 
ducers consider that they are not receiving returns to show 
a sufficient margin over production costs. Dairymen consider 
that adequate returns must be guaranteed to them by the 
Government if production is to be expanded, and the wheat 
men are resentful that they are forced to sell their grain 
for domestic consumption at 10s, a bushel, compared with 
16s. 1d. fixed under the International Wheat Agreement and 
with the free market price of 20s. 6d.. And overshadowing 
everything is the basic need for capital in large and con- 
tinuing increments, not only to bring poor land into pro- 
duction but to raise the. fertility of land already in use. 


The Commonwealth Government is fully aware that it 
is faced with a crisis of great magnitude in the farming indus- 
tries, particularly because of the need to increase Australia’s 
export income as the only satisfactory means of surmounting 
the present balance of payments impasse. As a first step in a 
general plan to increase farm production, the Commonwealth 
has allowed certain tax concessions to farmers. Federal and 
State Ministers, at a special meeting of the Australian 
Agricultural Council in February, undertook to prepare 
measures, as part of a five-year plan, to step up the output 
of superphosphates to work towards the closer settlement 
of rural areas, to assist rural housing and to help farmers to 
obtain machinery and materials. These measures could well 
lead to considerable expansion of rural production, but they 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


At the request of subscribers The 
Economist Intelligence Unit has ex- 
tended the list of countries on which 
reports are issued every three months. 
This is now the complete list :— 


India Persia 
Australia Indo-China Philippines 
Belgium Indonesia Portugal 
Borneo Italy Siam 

Japan S. Africa 
Burma Kenya S. Rhodesia 
Canada Malaya Spain 
China Mexico Sweden 
Denmark Netherlands Switzerland 
Egypt New Zealand Turkey 
Finland Norway U.S.A, 
France Pakistan W. Germany 


The reports are designed for those with 
business interests abroad. They are 
obtainable by annual subscription, or 


singly. Further particulars from :— 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


22. RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
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will take time to take effect. In the meantime, output remains 
basically static against a background of increasing demands 
for food and raw materials from home and abroad. 


Between Russia and China 


MarSHAL CHOIBALSAN, Prime Minister of Mongolia (the 
Mongol People’s Republic), died in Moscow on January 26th, 
and his funeral took place with much ceremony in the Mon- 
golian capital Ulan Bator (formerly Urga) after his body 
had been brought back from the Soviet Union. Soon after- 
wards the Mongols, “joyfully and solemnly” according to 
Tass, celebrated the sixth anniversary of their Treaty of 
Friendship and Mutual Aid with the Soviet Union and sent 
a message of greeting to Stalin, “the great leader and teacher 
of all workers, the standard-bearer of peace and friendship 
between peoples, and the best friend of the Mongolian 
people.” In an editorial on the anniversary Pravda 
quoted Marshal Choibalsan as saying that Soviet aid and 
guidance had enabled the Mongols to jump straight from 
feudal backwardness to people’s democracy, by-passing the 
capitalist phase of development. 


The funeral was attended by the Ambassadors of the Soviet 
Union, China and North Korea, these being the three states 
which have diplomatic relations with Mongolia, and by 
special Soviet and Chinese delegations, the former headed by 
Marshal Budenny and the latter by General Nieh Jung-chen, 
Acting Chief of Staff of the Chinese army ; another member 
of the Chinese delegation was Ulanfu, chairman of the Inner 
Mongolian People’s Government, which forms an auto- 
nomous unit within the Chinese People’s Republic. The 
composition of the Chinese delegation including a repre- 
sentative of the Mongols who are still Chinese citizens indi- 


cates the somewhat complicated relations which now exist . 


between Russia, Mongolia and. China. 
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They are taking no avoidable risks with this golden 
crop—the wool for which nation will bid against nation. 
It’s insured on the sheep’s back, in the shearing shed, on 
truck and train and ship till it reaches the distant ports. © 
British Insurance Companies cover it all the way. 


British Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 


by the British insurance Associotion 
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Mongolia, in the sense of the whole region inhabited by 
Mongols, was formerly included within the Manchu-Chinese 
empire, except for the area of the Buryat tribes which has 
been under Russian rule since the seventeenth century. The 
Mongols did not regard themselves as subjects of the 
Chinese, but only as vassals of the Manchu imperial dynasty 
which they had aided in the conquest of China, and when the 
Manchu dynasty was overthrown by the Chinese Revolution 
of 1911, they declared their independence of China. How- 
ever, only a part of the Mongol people was able successfully 
to resist incorporation in the new Chinese Republic. The 
old Mongolia was divided into two zones by the Gobi desert, 
known as Inner and Outer Mongolia respectively ; the 
Outer Mongols were able to free themselves from Chinese 
rule with the support of Tsarist Russia; but the Inner 
Mongols, being closer to China and having lost much of their 
land to Chinese colonists, were held under Chinese contro! 
and their territory divided among several Chinese provinces. 

This ‘state of affairs has continued to the present day in 
spite of all Mongol aspirations for a reunification of the two 
halves of the Mongol people. The Soviet Government con- 
tinued the Tsarist policy of supporting the Outer Mongols 





against Chinese reconquest, but instead of backing the 
Mongol princes, as Tsarist Russia had done, aided the social 
revolutionary movement which was led by the Mongol 
People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP); this was formed by 
the fusion of two groups headed respectively by a soldier 
of the Outer Mongolian army called Sukhe Bator and by 
Choibalsan. Sukhe Bator was.a nationalist first and foremost, 
though he also aimed at radical social changes, whereas Choi- 
balsan’s group operated in 1917-21 in the Russian quarter 
of Urga, where he was already in touch with Russian 
Bolsheviks. Sukhe Bator died in 1923, and after the with- 
drawal of Soviet Russian troops from ee Mongolia (which 
théy had entered to expel the White Russian forces of 
General Ungern) the MPRP governed the country as a one- 
party state, basing itself on Seexiae principles, though with- 
out formally taking the name of Communist. The Soviet 
Government gave material and technical aid to the new 
regime and brought it under a kind of protectorate, with- 
out, however, repudiating Chinese nominal sovereignty over 
the country until 1945. 

The Chinese were never s enough after 1921 to 
enforce their claim to authority in Outer Mongolia, but from 
1932 onwards a new threat developed in the shape of 
Japanese expansion based on Manchuria. In order to obtain 
Mongol support against the Chinese in Manchuria the 
Japanese detached the Mongol-inhabited districts and made 
them into a separate province with a Mongol administra- 
tion. Thus a new Mongol national centre was created, 


but as the Japanese supported the old ing class 
ofthe ‘eobilicy' aexk Badin aban, dae falenmcreoese’ 
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Assurance Company Limited. 
| Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 


| In 1951 representatives of the Company provided 
| service, usually at the homes of the policyholders, 
| in respect of NINE MILLION POLICIES, making 
| 


more than 240,000 maturity payments totalling 


£5,500,000 and paying £3,700,000 in death claims. 












Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (Pakistan). 


Authorised Capital .. ... Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed... . Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 


' *f want my dependants to 
have tasting security, so I’ve appointed the 
‘General’ in my will, to act as my trustees. 


Why? Mainly because they have all the 
Paid-up Capital .. Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 necessary qualifications and ability to look 
Reserve Funds . Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 after my estate. Their serviceis continuous— 


over many generations if necéssary — and 
my dependants will benefit from the 
* General’s’ wide experience of investment 
and financial administration.’ 

Ww? 


"Pence of tobad ones « very y little a2 


Deposits as on 31) 12/51 . Pak. Rs. 438,200,000 


imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., with 45 
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In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
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branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove 
to be most helpful and you are invited to use our 
services, 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign 
exchange business, including opening and advising of 
commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 
bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES: Bombay, Calcutta and 
Colombo. 


CORRESPONDENTS & AGENTS at ail important 
cities of the world. 


The cost of expert trusteeship through the _— difference to the well-being of your depend- 
* General ’ Executor and Trustee Department = ants. Find out more about this way to eusure 
is small, The benefits may make all the | permanent, reliable 
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Aspects of Enterprise No, 18 





Research and development 


have been undertaken on a greatly enlarged scale 
since the war. The Simon companies sell their 
specialised experience, designs and equipment in 
over fifty countries, and to ensure that these 
tangible and intangible products continue to 
compete in world markets a large block of new 
research and development buildings has been 
built at “Cheadle Heath and brought into use in 
stages during the past two years. A vigorous flow 
of new ideas in plant and processes is more vital 
than ever to keep Britain in the forefront as a 


producing and exporting nation. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

FURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME iRON CO. LTD 

THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 
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The investor can obtain a well-diversified 
interest spread over the stocks and shares of 
these financial institutions through the medium 
of the 
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BANKS [ 
INSURANCE : 
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Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 
Group of Unit Trusts 
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‘ 
For full particulars, including prices of Units 
and their yields, apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, solicitor or accountant, or 
direct to the Managers of the Trusts :— 
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BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION, LTD 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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These facts are published to show what British ingenuity 
and skill can achieve in spite of difficulties 


It can be done 


Vacuum Oil Company’s new refinery at Coryton will draw its 
cooling water—45 million gallons a day—from the lower 
Thames. A reinforced concrete caisson forms part of the in- 
take jetty and houses the pumps and machinery. 


Conditions prevented building the and steel with a draught of 29 feet 
caisson in position within a coffer- —was moved again, under escort 


dam in the usual way. How else _ of four tugs, eight miles down 
could it be done? “Mulberry’’ river to Coryton; and there it was 
harbour suggested an answer. carefully sunk in position off- 


The unit was partly constructed in shore. This epic voyage took 

a dry dock at Gravesend. It was _ place on March 6th 1952. Not 
then towed—its topsides bristling even the Thames has ever seen a 
with reinforcing rods—across to stranger craft. The operation, so 
Tilbury and berthed among far as is known, is unique in 
astonished ocean liners. Here the history. Design and construction 
walls were concreted up to their — were carried out in conjanction 
full height. Then the whole with the Lummus Company 
structure—4,200 tons of concrete Limited, London. 


LAING 


’ 
JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED, Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
Lendon, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in 1848 
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Mongols of Inner Mongolia were inevitably in conflict with 
the Soviet-protected MPRP ruling Outer Mongolia, as well 
as with Chinese. The Japanese hoped to gain control 
of Outer Mongolia and thus acquire a great strategic advan- 
tage against Russia ; Russia, however, reinforced the MPRP 
with a Soviet army and in the great “unofficial” battle of 
Nomonhan in 1939 the Russian and Outer Mongol troops 
were victorious over the Japanese. 

The increased dependence of Outer Mongolia on the 
Soviet Union brought Choibalsan to supreme power. His 
predecessor as Prime Minister, Gendung, was removed from 
office and liquidated, along with a number of other leaders 
regarded in Moscow as unreliable. Choibalsan went to 
Moscow and had an interview with Stalin in 1945 ; he sub- 
quently commanded the Outer Mongol army in alliance 
with the Soviet Union in the brief August campaign against 
he Japanese, but he was not permitted to incorporate any 
part of Inner Mongolia in the Mongol People’s Republic. 
Nationalist China was compelled to recognise the sovereignty 
of the Mongol People’s Republic after a plebiscite on the 
juestion of formal separation from China had been held in 
Outer Mongolia, but there was no question of holding a 
plebiscite in Inner Mongolia, as Russia did not wish to 
ienate Chinese opinion too far, and: Inner Mongolia was 
therefore left to China. 

The Chinese Communists have now created an auto- 
iomous province for the Inner Mongols, but this is far from 
meeting Mongol aspirations for a unified national state. As 
iong as the Russo-Chinese alliance persists, the Mongols have 

be content with their present situation ; if, on the other 
hand, there were to be a decline of the harmony between 
Moscow and Peking, Mongol irredentism remains always in 
‘serve as a potential weapon for Russian use against China. 


Pakistan and the Pathans 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KARACHI] 


Sr aad 


AFGHAN propaganda for the setting up of an independent - 


Pathan state continues unabated. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment seems to pay scant attention to it, and some observers 
fear that it is. taking it too lightly. But the reaction 
of the average Pathan, when “ Pakhtoonistan ” is mentioned, 
; one of derisive laughter, for he has seen with his own eyes 
conditions on both sides of the border. He has seen on the 
Pakistan side a.big. programme of hospital and school expan- 
ion being put inte -effect—and the Pathan is avid for 
education, He knows that one of his rupees will buy about 
three Afghan rupees. He knows that the fine metalled road 
up to the Afghan border immediately becomes a dirt track 
lor the remaining one hundred and fifty miles to Kabul. He 
can contrast the smart turnout of the Pakistan troops at the 
oorder posts with the shoddy, shapeless uniforms of the 
Atghan sentries. His Maliks are also well informed about 
world affairs, and are sufficiently intelligent to realise that an 
independent Pathan state would be quite incapable of 
economic and political survival. 

\ccording to reliable reports, the Afghans have recently 
sent secret emissaties to the Pakistan side of the Durand 
line in an attempt to seduce the Maliks by gold. Only one 
Malik, an Afridi, yielded to temptation. Having received a 
bribe of a million rupees Afghani he dutifully assembled 
several jirgas for the purpose of arousing interest in the 
“ Pakhtoonistan” idea, But his advocacy was so half-hearted, 
his discharge of his obligations so perfunctory, that the 
Governor decided to take no action and to leave the matter 
to the good sense of the people. The upshot is merely that 
the Malik in question finds himself so much the richer and 
the Afghan so much the poorer. The danger 
in this, of course, is that other tribal leaders may be tempted 
cher to. take money fromthe Afghans or to blackmail’ the 
Pakistan Government for incréased subsidies by pretending 
‘o espouse the cause, 





If, however, the agitation does after all take hold, the 
Pakistan Government can very easily bring economic pressure 
to bear on Afghanistan, most of whose imports come through 
the ‘port of Karachi-and are paSsed, duty free, up to the 
frontier. If international interest is attracted the Pakistan 
Government would probably be only too willing to offer to 
submit to the verdict of a plebiscite held under United 
Nations supervision. There is no doubt whatever that the 
vote of the Pathans living between the Durand line and the 
Indus would be overwhelmingly in favour of Pakistan. 


The visitor to the North-West Frontier Province, standing 
perhaps in the Khyber Pass looking over towards the snowy 
expanses of Kohistan, may well find it hard to convince 
himself that he can take a plane to Chittagong and still be in 
the same country. Pakistan is often described as the meeting 
place of the Middle East and South East Asia, but it is also a 
link between central Asia and South East Asia. The North- 
West Frontier Province and East Bengal are still poles apart, 
having nothing in common but religion; but the bond of 
Islam is a strong one and it is making the Pathans, no less 
than the Bengalis, conscious of the growth of a common 
Pakistani nationhood. The North-West Frontier Province 
now has an East Bengali Governor who, in his capacity as 
Agent to the Governor-General, is directly responsible for 
the administration-of the tribal areas—an idea which must 
sound strange to the older generation of frontier admini- 


strators. But Khwaja Shahabuddin has been given a very 


friendly welcome by the Maliks. 


Change of Spirit 


Outwardly, the form of administration of the tribal 
territories remains unchanged. The garrisons have of course 
been withdrawn from Razmak and other stations in the 
area, but the same subsidies are being paid, the Khassadar 
system is still retained, and the militia formations (the Tochi 
Scouts, the Khyber Rifles, and’so on) have not been reduced 
in strength. Yet the whole spirit has changed. The Afridi 
or Masood still humps his rifle and bandolier around with 
him—he would probably feel naked without them, and maybe 
he has a blood feud to think about—but he is no longer 
tempted to take pot shots at transport passing along the road 
beneath him. In the days of British rule, apart from being 
good fun, this could be regarded as meritorious ; but there 
is no merit in shooting indiscriminately at one’s own brethren. 


The policy of the Pakistan Government is to further 
unobtrusively the cultural and economic fusion between the 
tribal areas and the settled districts. The process is 
inevitable, for the two have always been closely inter- 
dependent, and the connection has naturally grown even 
closer since the creation of Pakistan. The tribesmen, who 
number nearly two and a half million souls in the five 
Agencies, depend on the six districts for their main markets 
and find there opportunities for profitable work as culti- 
vating tenants or as labourers. The districts, for their part, 
depend on the tribal areas for various raw materials, such 
as hides and skins, wool, charcoal, and timber. The big 
programmes of development and industrialisation in the 
settled districts, which are now being carried through under 
the energetic guidance of Khan Abdul Qayum Khan, the 
Chief Minister of the Province, are bouind to have important 
reactions on the outlook and economic condition of the 
tribesmen. They will help to fortify their belief that Pakistan 
is a country worthy of their loyalty, and it is only a matter 
of time before economic fusion leads to a political integration. 
Already a pointer to the future has been afforded by the 
recent merging in the Province, at the request of the local 
inhabitants, of 287 square miles of tribal territory. The 
government has made it clear that it will take no initiative 
in this movement, which must gather its impetus entirely 
from the Pathans themselves; but it is confident that in 


time—say twenty-five years—the process of integration will 
be complete. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





EPL under Scrutiny | 


NY notion that the Excess Profits Levy was to be 

limited to “the fortuitous rise in company profits 
because of the abnormal process of rearmament” was 
exploded by the Chancellor’s Budget speech. It may 
catch “ abnormal ” profits generated by the defence pro- 
gramme. But it will catch much else besides—the 
adventitious effects of devaluation (still an important 


‘factor in the sterling income of many companies with 


overseas busihess) ; the paper profits caused by the rise 
in prices that occurred after the end of 1949 but before 
the war started in Korea and long before the defence pro- 
gramme itself had made any appreciable impact on the 
British economy ; the fruits of hard work and postwar 
recovery ; and the earnings of enterprise and expansion. 
Only in the smallest minority of cases will the amount 
of levy that is paid have any connection with “the 
abnormal process of rearmament.” 


It is on grounds of this kind that the rubber companies 
and a host of industrial concerns, ranging from the 
smallest to the largest, have every justification for their 
protests. All excess profits taxes are bad taxes ; on this 
proposition The Economist is in complete agreement 
with Dr Dalton. The commonsense of monetary and 
fiscal policy should be to. prevent “fortuitous ” rises in 
profits caused by inflation, and to encourage the rises 
im profits that are the genuine earnings of enterprise. On 
this criterion EPL, so far from being limited to defence 
profits, is as bad as any excess profits tax could be. But 
in another respect also it fails to fulfil the claims that the 
Chancellor made for it. Mr Butler promised to simplify 
the new levy, and to avoid “ the delay, complications and 
waste of manhours involved in the old EPT.” But his 
draftsmen have produced twenty-seven sections and four 
schedules, together making fifty-two pages of gritty text, 
compared with the twenty-one pages (of larger print) 
that were needed to introduce EPT in 1939. Is it 
simplification to require that in certain cases average 
expenditure on repairs and renewals for the ten years 
1940 to 1949 must be substituted for the actual costs 
in the standard period 1947 to 1949 ? Is the substitu- 
tion of paid-up share capital for the familiar but more 
complex concept of “ average capital employed ” a fair 
exchange of simplification against equity for those com- 
panies that have to adopt a substitute standard ? For 
every sign of simplification in the Finance Bill, there are 
half a dozen legal thickets to keep the taxpayer in his 


_ place. The greatest act of simplification is the omission 


of individuals from EPL ; they were an administrative 
nuisance in EPT assessments and their omission is not 
an act of magnanimity that will cost the Exchequer dear, 
for what is not seized as EPL will be seized in surtax. 

The anticipated net yield of £100 million is a mere 
shadow of the £470 million produced by EPT under full 
sieam. This is a pitiable bag for such a legislative effort 
—an elephant gun has been used to shoot at rabbits. 
Those that are hit will be grievously hurt ; the fixed 





profits standard, with no benefit of choice, of the average 
profits of 1947 to 1949 will see to that. This was a period 
largely governed by reconversion from war to peace, by 
delays to new buildings and plant, by the fuel and dollar 
crises of 1947 and by devaluation after the uneasy 
summer of 1949. The following profits records extracted 
from some recent prospectuses show a wide range of 
fluctuation in these standard years: 





| 
Average 
as 
Average | percentage 
| of best 
year 
i 


Company 1947 1948 1949 











£ £ 

Bee ee | 79,667 | 111,275 | 97,883 | 96,275 | 86-5 
a | 162:966 | 220,560 | 293/240 | 2255589 | 76-9 
CE | “gg'e95 | 70.828 } 92.652 | 84.058 | 90-7 
tania | 191'510 | 423,674 | 420,589 | 345.258 | 81-4 
sc. | “qo'g11 | 46-891 | 46,928 | 45543 | 97-1 
ee, | 939°204 | 215,286 | 253,482 | 236,021 | 93-2 

158,193 | 81-4 


Bhi cecnsris | 104,161 | 176,100 | 194,318 
? > * 

This rigid standard is in marked contrast with the 

options that were offered under EPT—1935, or 1936, or 


1935 and 1937 or 1936 and 1937. The American excess 
profits tax (which Mr Butler has in other respects so 


, teadily followed) offers a choice of the average of three 


years out of 1946 to 1949. Lack of choice will be highly 
disadvantageous, for the best-regulated concerns are 
liable to have off-periods during thirty-six consecutive 
months. The reliefs afforded by ‘the share capital 
standard are unlikely to attract such companies, for the 
profits of the standard years must indeed be unsatis- 


factory before a company is tempted to substitute for 


them amounts equal to 8 per cent of its average paid-up 
share capital for the years concerned, and even worse 
than unsatisfactory before it would substitute 10 per cent 
of its share capital at the end of 1949. The percentages 
for director-controlled companies are 2 per cent higher 
in each case, and for metal mining and oil companies 
4 per cent higher if the estimated life of the deposits 
is not longer than thirty years. (This last is the only 
concession for EPL purposes offered to mining and oi! 
companies, and in many cases it will have a mere token 
value ; the only positive gain held out to them in the 
Finance Bill lies in the income tax concessions, long 
overdue, which will enable them to write off expenditure 
on abortive exploration, and will provide more reason- 
able treatment for plant used for exploration, for expen- 
diture on land abroad and on mining townships.) 
Standard profits, however arrived at, will be increased 
by 10 per cent of the profits retained in the business 
between January 1, 1948, and the beginning of the 
chargeable period, and further by 10 per cent on any 
share capital raised, including share premiums. 
Resort to the concept of a percentage on paid-up share 
capital as a measure. of excess sialise bas vehtly cae 
eriticsm. The 8 per cent that the Finance Bill offers is 
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itself a mean reward for providing new capital and under- 
taking risks ; and share capital, as distinct from, capital 
employed, is a grotesquely inadequate basis for a sub- 
stitute standard. At is worth recalling the two purposes 
for which capital was brought into EPT calculations. 
First, it was used where there were no profits, or where 
profits were so low that they were an unreasonable 
measure of the normal earning capacity of the business. 
In these cases, a percentage of the absolute amount of 
capital employed in the business was taken as an alterna- 
tive standard. This exércise involved much research and 
calculation but the answer, once arrived at, gave the 
historical cost of the capital employed and provided a 
guide, failing anything better, to the normal base profit 
against which an excess could be measured. Secondly, 
changes in capital between the standard period and the 
chargeable period determined the additional allowance 
for growth. In these calculations the absolute of capital 
was not material ; only the increase had to be measured 
and that involved no particular complication. Under 
EPT, it was possible for the taxpayer and the inspector 
10 agree on a tolerable measure of capital employed. The 
substitute standard offered under EPL is a measure of 
nothing save the historical accident of how much of the 
real resources of a company happens to be represented 
by “ paid-up share capital.” Although the Bill is not 
entirely free from doubt, these words appear to exclude 
shares issued in the capitalisation of accumulated profits. 
Borrowed money is without question excluded ; here the 
Bill chases back to the dim precedents of 1915 and the 
original EPD. To have issued loan stock for the legiti- 
mate purpose of avoiding profits tax, as many companies 
have done in recent years, now adds to the weight of 
EPL. In two major respects—the arbitrary character 
of the profits standard, and the manifest inequities of the 
substitute standard—EPL must stand condemned. 


* 


It is something, after this criticism, to record that the 
ireatment proposed for small companies introduces a 
shghtly greater degree of fairness. At first sight, the 
minimum standard of {£2,000 proposed for EPL seems 
lar from generous. The figure was the same in the closing 
years of EPT, and the value of money has shrunk 
appreciably since then. But minimum standards apply 
largely to small family businesses, where the directors 
have a controlling interest, and EPL (in contrast to EPT) 
wil treat the remuneration paid to working proprietors 
as an admissible deduction, within the limits allowed for 
profits tax. These limits are extended in the profits tax 
secuons of the Bill so that together with the minimum 
standard of £2,000 the effective amounts that can be 
carned, subject to directors’ remuneration, before any 
iability arises for EPL are (in comparison with the 
corresponding limits for EPT) £4,500 (£2,500) for one, 
{6,000 (£4,000) for two, £7,500 (£6,000) for three and 
£9,000 (£8,000) for four working proprietors. These 
noreases are welcome, for director controlled companies 
nave suffered severely from the tax practice of disallow- 
ng excess remuneration in arriving at chargeable profit 
and then treating the excess as a distribution chargeable 
(© profits tax at the full rate. It has meant that no con- 
‘rolling director dare presume to draw as remuneration 
anything like the salaries that are earned by employees 
cf public companies with equivalent skill and responsi- 
bility. The Tucker Committee recommended more 
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generous treatment ; Mr Gaitskell made a start last year, 
and Mr Butler has continued the process. It could go 
much further without much risk of abuse, for the surtax 
provides the Exchequer with an effective long-stop ; the 
only difficulty is to design safeguards to prevent the 
distribution of largesse among family directors who per- 
form no services warranting the reward. 


_ The period of charge for EPL is regarded as a homo- 
geneous whole, beginning on January 1, 1952, “ and end- 
ing with such day as Parliament may hereafter determine.” 
This period, whatever it may eventually be, will be 
broken up into manageable units of a year for convenience 
of assessment and collection; but within the period, 
excesses and deficiencies of profits will be set off so that 
only if there is a net excess over the whole period of 
charge will EPL be payable. This fact has an important 
bearing on the prospective life of the levy,-for at the 
first convincing sign of any general recession of profits 
below the level of the standard years, the Exchequer 
would be faced with the choice of repealing it, or repay- 
ing large sums in respect of deficiencies. For those 
concerns that establish a liability.in 1952 there may thus 
be comfort in the fact that the levy acts as a cushion as 
well as a ceiling. 


It has an important bearing, too, on the nature of 
the over-riding limit of charge of 18 per cent of total 
profits. It might have been supposed from the Budget 
statement that this limit would apply to the results of 
each single year. The Finance Bill makes it clear that 
the limit will not be calculated in this way, but upon 
the cumylative results for the whole period of charge. 
This scheme of things may indeed be logical and leave 
the taxpayer no worse off in the end, but it may lead to 
odd results during the lifetime of the levy. Suppose, 
for example. that a company with a standard of £20,000 
earns {80,000 in year I and {£20,000 in year IL In 
year I the excess would be {£60,000 and the 18 per cent 
limit would apply, the EPL payable being £14,000. In 
year II there would be no excess profits, but the cumu- 
lative excess of £60,000 for the two years combined would 
now be taxable at the 30 per cent rate. Hence, in a 
year when there were no excess profits, an additional 
sum of £3,600 would have to be paid to bring the total 
EPL up to £18,000. This promises a contingent liability 
analogous to that which attaches to non-distribution relief 
from Profits Tax—no doubt carrying the same kind of 
financial and accounting complications. Accountants of 
companies that start off in the 18 per cent class might be 
well advised to reflect on the potential effects of future 
excess profits or deficiencies, in order to spare their direc- 
tors from unpleasant shocks if events should switch the 
company into the 30 per cent class at a later date. On the 
other hand, pleasant surprises may be in store for the 
company that starts to pay at 30 per cent on a modest 
excess and is then suddenly elevated to bumper profits 
and an 18 per cent limit that holds good for successive 
years. On present prospects, there will be few such 
lucky ones. 


In the adjustment of profits for the purpose of the 
levy, gross injustice is again meted out to investment 
trusts. It is no justification in their case to argue that 
as they were liable to EPT so they should be liable to 
EPL ; that is safe precedent and bad tax administration. 
To include investment income whether received from 
sources that are themselves liable to EPL or not, means 
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that to a large extent the EPL paid by every successful 
investment trust (or every trust that has an unfavourable 
standard) will be double taxation. For companies that 
hold investments incidentally to their main purposes, 
there is not-even the excuse of precedent, for they were 
not liable to EPT on their investment income, whereas 
they will be liable for EPL. This is not the only 
objectionable feature of the 8th Schedule to the Bill. 
The old formula that “no deduction shall be allowed in 
respect of expenses in excess of the amount which is 
reasonable and necessary” sounds fair enough ; but it 
brings back memories of wartime negotiations on points 
that Morton himself would have loved to impale on 
his fork. The provision to average out repairs deferred 
from the war years will involve in many cases the dis- 
interment~of dusty records of ten years from 1940 to 
1949 ; it will ruin the accountant’s clothes even if it 
does not break his heart. 


The only conclusion on the Finance Bill is that it 


marks the end of any hope that i 
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industry might have 
entertained of fair treatment for profits by either political 

. The fiscal enormities committed against profits 
that passed muster during the war, and were speedily 
removed by the first Labour Chancellor after the war, 
are here repeated and enlarged. by a Conservative Chan- 
cellor. He did not draw up the original formula in his 
party’s manifesto, but he has chosen to interpret it in a 
mannér that treats profits, whether earned by enterprise 
or generated by the deceptive process of inflation, as a 
social sin—with absolution at the extortionate rate of 
844 per cent. All this damage to the economy, all these 
ulcers for accountants, will produce next year a spurious 
benefit of {100 million. The best verdict on Mr Butler’s 
first Finance Bill is Prince Hal’s: oo 


Oh, monstrous! but one half-pennyworth of bread, to this 
intolerable deal of sack ? What there is else keep we'll 
read it at more advantage. ... I'll to the court in the 
morning. 


The Future of European Payments 


O N June 30th next, the European Payments Union 
will be two years old. When the Union was founded 
in 1950, no limit was set on its life but it was, in effect, put 
on probation until its second birthday. It was agreed that 
a comprehensive review of its operations should be made 
_ not later than March 31, 1952. This review was recently 
completed, and last week the managing board presented 
its report to the Council of Ministers of the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation. 


EPU has not had an easy first two years of life. No 
heaven has lain about it in its infancy. European balances 
of payments have had to meet the combined impact of the 
wild post-Korean fluctuations in commodity prices and of 
the rearmament programme. These factors invalidated 
all previous estimates of probable “swings” in intra- 
. Evropean balances of payments and have placed far 
greater strain on the reserves of the Union than had been 
foreseen. The surprising thing is, therefore, not that 
many members feel that some amendments to EPU’s 
structure are called for, but that none of them wants the 
whole experiment to be discontinued. 


Whatever may be the differences of opinion about the 
future of EPU, there is now no serious criticism of the 
objectives for which it was launched. Its purpose was to 
establish for member countries and their associated terri- 
tories a multilateral system of payments, in which 
members would no longer be bound to achieve approxi- 
mate balance in their bilateral payments but could auto- 
matically use the surpluses earned with some members 
in order to meet the deficits incurred with others. This 
system of payments was designed to strike European 
trade ‘free the shackles of unnecessary import and 
exchange control restrictions, and it did in fact become 


the instrument through which trade liberalisation made 


considerable progress in the first eighteen months of the 
Union’s life. Unhappily, some of the forward steps that 
were taken then have now had to be retraced under the 
stress of recent balance of payments difficulties, but there 
can be no doubt that the Union has played an important 
part in assisting the development of intra-European trade. 
The total trade between member countries rose from an 


5 


annual rate of $8,800 million just before EPU was 
launched to an annual rate of $12,800 million in the third 
quarter of 1951; these figures do not include imports 
from the associated territories of member countries or 
from those countries of the sterling area that are not 
members of EPU. About half of this notable increase 
represented an expansion in the real volume of trade. 


This expansion was due not only to liberalisation (that 


is, to the removal of certain imports from import licens- 


ing), but also to the automatic transferability conferred 
by the Union on the currencies of participating countries. 
Member countries were freed from the need to concern 
themselves with the balances on their bilateral accounts 
with each other, and this freedom contributed to the 
development of intra~European trade on a non-discrimi- 
natory basis and achieved a very welcome widening of 
the area of genuine commercial competition. Besides 
facilitating payments and trade in this way, the EPU has 
provided, through its managing board, an important focal 
point of European consultation and financial co-operation. 
As-the result of such consultation, the economies “of 
almost all member countries have been examined, and 
specific recommendations have been made and sometimes 
—though not always—acted upon, The way in which 
the managing board’s recommendations helped to pro- 
duce the remarkable turn-round in the economy and 
balance of payments of Germany is only one, though the 
most spectacular, example of the fruits of such consulta- 
tion. 


In broad terms, therefore, the story of EPU’s first two 
years is undoubtedly a story of success—despite the 
difficulties that members have experienced in maintain- 
ing equilibrium in their balances of payments in the face 
of post-Korean price fluctuations and rearmament. But 
there is no doubt that the Union has. also been used for 
one purpose for which it was never intended. The paucity 
of members’ individual’ reserves of gold and dollars, 
which today represent only about 25 per cent of their 
annual imports (Compared Witt Se-per ‘cet: talete the 
war) has caused the Union to be looked by certain 
members as a mechanism for strengthening their gold 
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TRADE 
with \s* SWEDEN 


We offer a trade introduction 
service efficiently equipped to 
place British exporters and im- 
porters in touch with reliable 
Swedish firms engaged in 


foreign trade. 


Ask your bank to consult and 


use the services of 


SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN 


Established in 1864 


Central Offices : 
GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


BLOCK & ANDERSON 
_MEAN BUSINESS 


Expond production! Increase exports! 
Defence and Economic Survival depend upon 


more in less time, but scarcity of manpower tends | 


to ee Speed up! Speed up the 
wheels 
and Systems to work in the office. 


Banda Spirit Duplicating—the modern method | 


—plus scientifically designed forms, with 
modern addressing and mailing equipment, can 


speed up communication processes of business | 


and industry. 


With B & A calculators, computations vital | 
to business and production economy ore com- | 


pleted much foster. 
Records and instructions needed for plan- 


ning and control can be prepared with B& A | 


machines and systems with minimum time lag. 


The installation of B & A machines and | 
systems ensures readily available service from | 


B &-A Specialists and Engineers in seventeen 
branches throughout the United Kingdom and 
in Eire. 

Write to-day forthe address of your 
nearest branch, to Block & Anderson Ltd., 
58-60 Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. 
Telephone : Western 2531-6. 


industry by putting B & A Machines | 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


I.C. F.C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


Finance for the Private Company 


Rising costs of plant,. stocks, and work in’ 
progress have combined with taxation to set 
new problems for the Private Company in 
raising additional capital or long-term funds. 
To assist sound enterprises in solving such 
problems within the limits of today’s priori- 
ties is one of the functions of I.C.F.C. 


I.C.F.C. operates on commercial principles 
and offers despatch, economy and flexibility 
in method. 


Full particulars of the facilities offered may 
be obtained from 


The General Manager, The Birmingham Manager, 
7, Drapers’ Gardens, 214, Hagley Road, 
London, E.C.2. Birmingham, 16. 


CANADA 


land of opportunity 


—@)— 


Great opportunities await the industrialist or 
trader seeking new fields of enterprise. Find 
out more about conditions in this rapidly 
developing country from Canada’s oldest Bank. 


Enquiries welcomed. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Heas Office: MONTREAL 


Over 570 branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 


meorporated in Canada -n 1817 with Limited Liability 
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We've solved some problems in our time! 


TIME—1939 ! PROBLEM—the magnetic mine, The 
answer came quickly : sweep with a loop of cable carry- 
ing heavy impulses of direct current, thus generating 
But the 


means ? Every available mine-sweeping trawler must 


a magnetic fietd to detonate the mines. 


be fitted at once with batteries capable of enormous 
output—-3,000 to 4,000 amperes at 150 to 200 volts. 


That was Chloride’s part of the problem. 


@ The trawlers got their equipment. Car batteries 
by thousands, with new connections hurriedly burned 
in to put the cells in series-parallel, provided each 
ship with a fearsome make-shift battery of 1,134 cells. 
Later, our special 400 volt mine-sweeping batteries, 
designed for the job and produced in very great 
numbers, made sweeping safer and more certain. 
But the magnetic mine, as a decisive weapon of war, 
was already beaten—by brave men and a battery that 


looked like an ‘ electrician’s nightmare.’ 


@ For over 50 years we have been designing & making 
special types of Chloride, Exide and Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries for every branch of industry, transport and 
communications. Our battery researchand development 
organisation, the largest & best equipped in this country 
—if not in the world—is at industry’s service always: 
ready at any time to tackle another problem. 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries 
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and dollar reserves. Although no debtor country has 
exceeded its quota for long, some countries have remained 
almost continuously in surplus. Belgium and Portugal, 
for instance, have cate run up afi accumulated surplus 
in excess of their quotas. 2 
The tock upon which the Union—in its present form 
—has come. near to. foundering is that the currencies 
within EPU membership are by no means equally hard 
in relation to the currencies outside that membership. 
This has tended to set up a cross-pattern of undesirable 
capital movements. Some members, notably Belgium, 
have been able to proceed much further than others in 


removing restrictions on their imports from countries 


outside EPU. Their currencies are thus more easily con- 
vertible into dollar commodities and tend to be in greater 
demand. - These countries may incur substantial deficits 
with the dollar world, but they compensate this by the 
surplus they are running with their EPU colleagues and 
by the gold they extract from EPU. As the managing 
board of EPU points out in its report, it seems clear that 
the Union must always be in difficulties “ unless member 
countries follow internal and external policies which will 
result in a reasonable parity between the ‘ nominal’ and 
the ‘real’ values of their currencies ”—which is asking 
a great deal. It. is largely because of this that EPU has 
not fulfilled all the hopes that were originally placed in 
it. Many member countries, in view of their relatively 
small gold and dollar reserves, have had to retreat pre- 
cipitately from trade liberalisation as soon as they have 
found themselves obliged to make substantial gold pay- 
ments to the Union. 


* 


The unexpected difficulties with which the Union has 
had to contend have also been reflected -in the reserve 
position of the Union itself. The initial capital of the 
Union was furnished by a grant of $350 million from the 
United States ; this has since been increased to $361 
million as a result of the renunciation by Sweden of $11 
million of conditional aid. The Union has also received 
$131 million of gold from the special resources provided 
by the United States to cover the EPU deficits of Austria, 
Greece, Iceland and Turkey, but it has lost $50 million 
of gold as a result of the fact that the initial credit 
balances established in favour of certain countries ex- 
ceeded the initial debit balances by about $125 million—a 
discrepancy that involved a once-for-all drain on both the 
credit resources and the gold reserve of EPU. 


The net effect of this initial subscription and of these 
special gains and losses of gold is that, by June 30th 
next, the Union can expect to have received a total 
“ extraneous ” contribution of $442 million to its gold 
and dollar resources. This reserve is the working capital 
of the Union from which gold payments are made to 
creditor countries and to which gold receipts from debtor 
countries are credited.. Owing to the persistent creditor 
status of certain countries and to the differences in the 
sliding scales on which debtors and creditors respectively 
make and receive gold payments, the Union has so far 
been called upon to pay out more gold than it has 
received in the course of its normal monthly compensa- 
tions. By the end of February, 1952, no more than $306 
million of the capital fund of $442 million remained in 
its coffers. This figure may be considerably reduced in 
the next few- months. -The most persistent creditor; 


# 


Belgium, has been guaranteed $80 million of gold pay- 


ee 
ments in the second quarter of 1952 if, as seems virtually 
certain, its surplus excéeds this figure. France has been 
forgiven certain gold payments it would otherwise have 
to make and has received a special loan of $200 million 
from the Union. And, finally, if Britain should: become 
a_creditor in the next few months, it will recoup gold 
from the Union at the relatively high percentages at 
which it has recently been losing it. 
If this happens, the Union will very soon face a-crisis 


Of liquidity. The managing board considers that a 


reserve of $200 million should be the minimum below 
which the assets of the Union ought not to be allowed to 
fall. It needs an ample reserve to cover its normal opera- 
tions, to provide security for creditors who have granted 
credit to the Union, to ensure that there is general confi- 
dence in the solvency and continuity of the Union among 
traders and bankers of member countries, to pay gold 
to creditors that exceed their quotas, and, lastly, to pro- 
vide for the needs of member countries that may 
encounter particular difficulties. The managing board 
estimates that, in order to secure all these objectives, the 
minimum additional amount of-cash that the Union will 
require in the immediate future is $178 million. A sub- 
scription of this magnitude can come only from. the 
United States and it is to be hoped that this suggestion, 
made with the utmost tact in the report of the managing 
board, will be duly heeded in Washington. 

Can such a subscription from the United States be 
supplemented (or, if necessary, be replaced) by self-help? 
Two possibilities—one that debtors would and the 
other that creditors urge—have been canvassed. The 
solution favoured by the debtors is that the quotas fixed 
in 1950 should be amended to take account of the subse- 
quent rise in prices and of the great fluctuations in intra- 
European balances of payments. The managing board 
admits that the quotas are much smaller in real terms 
than they were when the agreement was signed, when 
the total value of intra~-European trade was a third less 
than it is now and when the gold reserves of most 
members were much larger. Not unnaturally, however, 
the persistent creditor countries seem to have raised 
strong objections to such an upward adjustment of quotas, 
which would diminish the gold that they earn. These 
objections have had to be heeded. In its report the board 
does not recommend a general increase of quotas, though 
it implies that it might do so if it could count on a 
parallel increase in the convertible assets of the Union. 
The ball is, therefore, thrown back to Washington. 


The solution favoured by the creditors is that there 
should be changes in the sliding scales of gold and credit 
payments on which debtors and ¢reditors respectively 
settle their deficits and surpluses with the Union. At 
present debtors have to pay less gold than the ereditors 
receive when both are in the lower tranches of their quota. 
The position of the Union would, therefore, be 
strengthened if the debtors had to make proportionately 
larger gold payments in the early stages of their over- 
drafts. Not unnaturally, however, the debtors have 
objected and, once more, the ball has had to be sent back 
into the United States court. The managing board has 
decided not to make positive recommendations to amend 
the scales of gold payments “ until a decision is reached 
regarding «he amount of convertible assets which will be 
available to the Union.” 


Whatever may be the United States answer to these 
implied and indirect invitations, there can be no doubt 
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that the life of EPU should and will be extended into 
1953. The difficulties the Union has had to encounter 
should not be allowed to detract from the good work it 
has done. It stands today as the last bulwark that pre- 
vents the dollar-parched countries of Western Europe 
from returning to a system of bilateral payments 
even more rigid and restrictive than the system 
adopted immediately after the end of the war. The 
managing board has no doubts about what would happen 


a 
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if EPU were allowed to lapse. Its demise “ would tend 
to upset and delay the defence effort, would destroy the 
wider market which has been created by the trans- 
ferability of European currencies and would bring to an 
end the progress which has been made towards a general 
increase of productivity in Western Europe.” EPU 
should be judged not solely by the limping liberalisation 
that it has achieved, but by the chaos and restrictionism 
that it has prevented. 


Business Notes 


Gilt-Edged and Electricity Finance 


The rally in gilt-edged has become more pronounced 
during the past week and has been joined by a rebound in 
equities ; blue-chip industrials have now recovered almost 
three-quarters of their post-budget losses. These rather un- 
repeatable movements reflect the markets’ mood in response 
to the continued firmness of sterling in the exchange markets 
and to governmental statements that have been construed as 
foreshadowing a heartening performance by the gold figures 
due to be published on Monday (together with the White 
Paper on the balance of payments during the second half of 
last year). A further consideration—and one of a somewhat 
contrary kind—has been the short-sighted hope that the 
Government may respond to the pleas for relief to the textile 
and other consumer goods industries. The rises in gilt-edged 
prices have not been large nor, despite the reappearance of 
some institutional buying, do they imply any real robustness 
in the underlying tone of the market. Everyone is well aware 
that the close season for new issues, inevitably ushered in b 
the uncertainties preceding the budget and the finance bill, 
is now about to end ; the tightness of the rein the banks are 
keeping on bank advances obviously leaves many industrial 
borrowers with no choice but to turn to the market in the 
fairly near future, and observers of the gilt-edged scene are 
conscious that the reverberations of any substantial revival 
of industrial borrowing, even by “rights” issues, are un- 
likely to be confined within the share markets. 


A consideration of even more immediate re'evance for gilt- 
edged is the possibility of the first big government operation 
since the launching of the new monetary policy. It seems 
that the authorities cannot delay much longer the overdue 
re-financing of the nationalised public utility industries. By 
February, bank advances to these groups had run up to the 
huge total of £135 million, most of which represented finance 
for electricity and gas, especially the former ; and, as noted 
below, it is probable that these advances have mounted 
further. 


* * * 


Difficulties of Funding 


Given the objectives of the new monetary policy, and 
the manner in which it obliges the banks to watch very 
closely the ratio of their advances and investments to deposits, 
it would be utterly unreasonable to expect the banks to carry 
much longer the burden imposed by such large lendings to 
these privileged public borrowers. If their needs for cash 
continue to mount, one or more funding operations become 
imperative. Gas Council secured £75 million from its 
issue of 34 per cent stock, 1969-71, offered at 98 last July, 
and the proceeds of the last call were not received until late 
in the year (though a large part of the whole was bespoken 
for the repayment of earlier bank advances); but.the Elec- 
tricity Board has not approached the market since May, 1950, 
when it raised £150 million (also partly bespoken for repay- 
ments to the banks) in 34 per cent stock, 1976-79, offered at 
99. In these circumstances, whether or not the gilt-edged 


market looks robust, it becomes questionable whether the 
authorities can refrain from snatching the chance presented 
by the present appearance of relative firmness. 


The problem that confronts them presents, however, some 
peculiar technical questions, quite apart from that of timing. 
Given the relatively high level to which long-term yields 
have risen, there has been some discussion in market circles 
about the reasonableness, on this occasion, of choosing a short 
or medium dated issue—despite the fact that the funds are 
needed for long-term purposés. On the other hand, unless 
the stock selected is ome that stands the best chance of 
quickly finding a permanent home with private investors and 
with institutions outside the monetary circle, the effect will be 
to ease the pressure of monetary discipline on the banking 
system. That will happen to some extent in any case, because 
the loan will be used to repay bank advances ; but this effect 
would be re-doubled if any large portion of the loan had to 
be carried for long by the “ departments ”—since they would 
finance themselves by selling bills to the banking system, 
thereby expanding the banks’ supply of liquid assets, now 
likely to rise seasonally in any case. If the authorities were 
concerned about this possibility—as, in present circum- 
stances, they surely ought to be—they would have no alter- 
native but to select a stock designed for the general investor, 
and to offer it on terms attractive enough to give a good 
chance of quick clearance. The worst of the several difficult 
choices would be to offer a short security of a kind that could 
not.be financed without large recourse to bills, and otherwise 
could not be quickly shifted from the authorities without 
cajoling the banks into taking a direct participation. If that 
were the likely course, the banks would doubtless prefer 
even to carry the unfunded advances—for these, at least, do 
not involve a market risk and will soon, thanks to recent 
negotiations, be paying a rate roughly twice the very low one 
that obtained only a few months ago. 


2 * *® 


Budget Outturn 


The 1951-52 financial year ended last Monday with an 
above-the-line surplus (after allowing for sinking fund ex- 
penditure) of £379 million and an overall deficit of 
£150 million ; these figures were, of course, a far cry from 
Mr Gaitskell’s estimates (after allowing {£160 million for 
defence supplementaries and taking credit for a reduced 
contribution to the National Insurance Fund) of an above- 
the-line surplus of only £79 million and an overall deficit 
of £417 million, but—as the accompanying table shows— 
they were only marginally different from Mr Butler’s 
provisional figures of four weeks ago. It would be con- 
ventional to call such a heavy shortfall of the overall deficit 
below original estimate an “improvement,” but in this 
case it was nothing of the sort. Income tax brought in 
£44 million more than was originally expected auely 
because inflation rose above estimate by more than produc- 
tion fell below target. Customs duties brought in 
£68 million more than expected because import values rose 
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far beyond what the country could afford. The ruddy glow 
in ordinary revenue as a whole—which came out £197 million 
above, original expectations—was a sign of high fever instead 

















of health. , . 
BupGet Ovutrurn and Estimate, 1951-52 
(£ Million) 
——___— neh as die ust aie 
Outturn 
Budget |... » Pas ts 
Estimate* 

Pro- 
visionalt | Actual 

Above the Line 
Inland Revenue: <..cscscccccsccccs 2,302 2,370 | 2,362 
Customs and Excise .....cccccccce 1,651 1,755 1,752 
Other Revenue ........cecececees- | 283 315 | 379 
Total Ordinary Revenue........... 4,236 4,440 4,433 
Consolidated Fund Expendituret...{| 584 592 | 592 
Defence Expenditure. ............. | 1,274* 1112 -}; 1,110 
Civil Expenditure .......s0cecccsas | 2,299* 2,370 {| 2,351 

Sg aaa dad 
Total Ordinary Expenditure ....... | 4,157 4,074 4,054 
Ordinary Surplus.............:............. | + 7 | + 388 + 379 

Below the Line Payments (Net) 
Loans to Local Authorities ........ 289 353 365 
War TIMOR: a So Saeco ce staees 87 77 77 
Other Payments (net).........0... | 120 94 87 

er Payments (net) | | 
Net Below the Line Payments..... 496 | 524 529 
Owerell - OUI vas ésisinesctstonenagiconess |— 47 | — 158 | — 150 

| ; 


* The £160 million margin for defence supplementaries provided for in 
the Budget (which included a small sum for civil defence) is here included 
in the estimate for defence expenditure, and the £40 million Exchequer 
contribution to the national insurance fund (the suspension of which 
Mr. Gaitskell-amnounced in his budget speech) is excluded from civil 
expenditure. 

+ Provisional outturn estimated in the Fimancial Statement at the 
time of the budget speech on March 11 1952. 

t Including sinking fund. 





On the other side of the account ordinary expenditure 
fell £103 million below the level that Mr Gaitskell envisaged 
in last year’s budget speech. Defence expenditure was some 
£164 million below the original target but civil expenditure 
surged remorselessly upwards. Below the line, loans to 
local authorities were £76 million above estimate, thus 
more than offsetting the better showing of other extra- 
budgetary payments and receipts. In short, in nearly ail 
the fields in which it was least desirable expenditure 
burgeoned beyond estimate—and 1951-52 must go down to 
history as the year in which Britain’s “overall” deficit was 
much smaller than expected, but for all the wrong reasons. 


* * + 


Steel Prices Analysed 


Perhaps the only useful result of this week’s debate in 
the Commons on higher steel prices was that Mr Sandys gave 
the details of the increases in costs that he felt unable to dis- 
close a month ago when the price went up. Home costs of 
steel-making, he explained, had risen since the earlier rise 
in price last August by £29 million a year: £4 million for 
rail transport, £6 million for home-bought scrap, £8 million 
for coal, coke,.and fuel oil, and £5 million for other materials, 
with a wage increase of £14 million a year and an increase in 
production costs of £4 million because more pig iron was 
being used in the making of steel. The earlier increase had 
allowed £35 million a year for the higher cost of importing 
steel arid steel-making materials at the rate expected in 
August, 19513; but since then the steel from America 
obtained by Mr Gaitskell and Mr Churchill and the rises in 
price of imported materials generally had lifted the extra cost 
of imports by another £46 million. In total, the industry's 
costs are expected to be £75 million a year greater than were 


allowed for last year; of this the increase in prices will 


provide some £56 million.a year. 
This leaves £19 million to be met from the profits of the 
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industry, which at the end of September last appeared to be 
running at the rate of some {60 million a year and may, as 
Mr Strauss argued, have increased somewhat since. At least 
£8 million of these profits came as a windfall from higher 
stock values, as recent steel company reports would suggest, 
and more than {10 million from subsidiaries out- 
side steel-making. Perhaps another £12 million a year arose 


from the premium earned by companies in exporting steel at — 


prices higher than those charged at home—with exports 
during the period at a rate between 24 and 3 million tons, the 
export premium was presumably something over {4 a ton. 
This government, like the last, considers that such premium 
earnings should not be taken into account im setting home 
prices. Taxation, the Minister had said earlier, reduced the 
proceeds remaining to the industry from the original {60 
million to some £25 million and the service of British Steel 
stock costs the industry about {10 million a year. Its 
development programme commits it to an expenditure of 
about £50 million a year for several years to come. There 
is no more to be said. 


In a written answer the next day, the Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer stated that the subsidy paid to the iron and steel 
industry amounted to {7,900,000 in 1951-52 and. would be 
£4,500,000 in 1952-53. Since the cost of importing expensive 
steel and steel-making materials is now wholly borne as a 
charge on home steel prices, this “ subsidy” needs identify- 
i The amounts in fact cover remission of duty on 


ing. 
iron and steel that has been brought in duty free. If the duty 


concession were to continue, the figure might be expected 
to increase with the much greater steel i this year ; 
SO it would appear that freedom from duty for imports of 
steel, as for machinery from abroad, is being brought to 
an end. 


* *x * 


The Credit Squeeze 


The evidence of the restraint exerted by the new mone- 
tary policy over the supply of credit to the private sector of 
the economy looks even more impressive in the clearing bank 
figures for March than it did in those for earlier months. In 
the four weeks to March 19th, aggregate bank advances rose 
by £13.6 million in contrast with a rise of nearly £51 million 
in February; 1951 and one of {29 million in February, 1950. 
Despite the fact that the new issue market has been virtually 
closed by the uncertainties surrounding the budget, this is 4 
more marked contrast than was shown in February, when 
the month’s expansion was £21 million compared with one of 
£62 million twelve months previously. It is noteworthy, too, 
that more than two-thirds of this latest expansion was attribu- 
table to an increase in the advances of the National Provincial 
Bank, whose business is well known to be susceptible to sub- 
stantial short-term fluctuation. In addition, there is no doubt 
that there has been a further demand upon the banks from 
the nationalised public utility industries. It seems possible, 
therefore, that advances to all other domestic borrowers have 
remained more or less unchanged at the level at which they 
had been approximately stabilised over the period covered 


by the latest quarterly return, i.e., the period November- 
February. 


Despite the firm hold that has been kept over advances, 
the banks’ investment portfolios were reduced by a further 
£9 million during March; at £1,935 million, aggregate 
investments are now almost {100 million below the peak 
figure touched immediately after the funding operations last 
November, though it should be noted that a subssantial part 
of this reduction reflects a writing-down of book values. In 
consequence of the month’s decline in investments—which 
may itself be partly due to writing-down—the additional 
advances have been accommodated without causing any per- 
ceptible rise in the ratio of “risk” assets to deposits ; this 
ratio now stands at the new high level of 65.9 per cent, com- 
pared with 65.8 per cent, in February. The liquidity ratio, 
however, is unchanged at 31.8 per cent. 
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Unfortunately, the effect upon the total volume of credit 
of the tightening of the credit rein upon the private sector 
of the economy has been more than offset by demands from 
the public sector. Aggregate net deposits of the clearing 
banks dropped during the month by only {11.8 million, com- 
pared with a decline of {£27 million in March, 1951, and one 
of £59 million in March, 1950. This reduction by £15 
million in the rate of decline in deposits contrasts very 
sharply with the slackening, by about £55 million, in apparent 
private demands for credit (as indicated by the fact that 
advances and investrnents combined rose during the month 
by only £4.6 million, whereas last year they rose by £59 
million). These figures suggest that the seasonal repay- 
ments of Governmental indebtedness to the banking system 
amounted last month to little more than £16 million, whereas 
in March last year they totalled fully £86 million. It is 
very evident, therefore, that the recent tendency for Govern- 
mental demands to expand has become more marked during 
the past month. Over the whole period of four months since 
the launching of the new monetary policy, net bank deposits 
have declined by £289 million, or only £67 million more 
than they fell in the similar period of 1950-51—despite the 
fact that over the same period bank advances and investments 
combined have fallen by £77 million, whereas in the com- 
parable period a year earlier they rose by £181 million. The 
implication of these figures is that over the four months the 
central government’s dependence upon the banking system 
has increased by {191 million, partly in consequence of the 
rising pressure of armament expenditure but chiefly, no 
doubt,*in consequence of the effort to reduce the rate of 
external borrowing from the catastrophic level obtained in 
the second half of last year. 


* * * 


Shoppers in Control 


Retail trade reached its nadir in the autumn and early 
winter, and has since then been slowly returning to normal. 
The Board of Trade reports an average increase of nine per 
cent in the value of all retail sales in the year ended last 
January and of seven and a half per cent in sales other: than 
of food. There was a twelve per cent increase in food prices 
and rises of from sixteen to eighteen per cent in the prices 
of clothing and many household goods in the year, which 
would suggest some fall in the volume of goods sold during 


VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
OF APPAREL - 


Feb Mor Apr Moy Jun Jul Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan ° 
Retail Trade Year; February -Januory 


the year. The accompanying chart shows that sales of cloth- 
ing, which are a sensitive indicator of retail trends, were 
consistently higher during 1951-52 than they had been in 
the previous year, except in the later summer and autumn 
months when a combination of unseasonably mild weather, 
sharp price increases, and over-buying in the spring com- 
bined to keep people out of the shops. 

It begins to appear that the depression in retail sales, and 
the resulting lack of orders for the textile centres, may have 
been due less to sales resistance by the public than to misin- 
terpretation by retailers of the outlook for trade at the begin- 








ning of 1951. They bought so heavily in the early boom 
months of last year that their stocks of clothing, to give one 
example, were still rising when the public had exhausted its 
buying spree ; the “slump” in the second half of the year 


‘began when they slowly and painfully ran down their stocks 


and at the same time clamped down severely on their own 
buying. The accounts of some large stores, which are 
analysed on a later page, support these conclusions. Most of 
them ended their trading year with higher stocks and Sir 
Richard Burbidge, the chairman of Harrods, has declared 
that this company has “got off to a bad start.” Like the 
other store chairmen, Sir Richard gives a qualified welcome 
to the D scheme, and a readier welcome to the ending of 
price control. But the department stores have problems of 
a special kind. They lost ground to the multiple stores 
throughout 1951 ; while the total value of sales increased by 
nine per cent, sales by the department stores remained 
unchanged, but those of the multiples increased by thirteen 
per cent and those of the co-operatives by eight per cent. 
Retail sales in Central London and the West End evidently 
felt a greater pinch than those for the country as a whole. This 
evidence from the Board of Trade’s survey, combined with 
the heavy fall in the sales of furniture and furnishings, sug- 
gests that better quality goods have borne the brunt of the 
recession in retail sales. It remains to be seen how far the 
changes in purchase tax will assist in the coming year. 


* x * 
Coal after the Winter 


Coal supplies this winter have managed to confound 
most of the prophets. In November total stocks of 
some 17 million tons seemed quite inadequate to the 
new Minister of Fuel and Power, who forthwith ordered 
coal from America; the coal merchants, alarmed because 
their stocks were 900,000 tons lower than at the same 
time in 1950, prevailed upon the Ministry to limit 
winter deliveries to domestic customers. Mr Lioyd felt 
that stocks at the beginning of the coal winter should be 
19 million tons, since 9 million tons is the lowest level of 
coal stocks with which the economy can safely end the 
winter, and he thought stocks “normally” declined by 
10 million tons during the winter. On March 22nd, with 
five weeks to go during which stocks are not likely to change 
much, there were 13,274,000 tons in hand, compared with 
9,600,000 tons at the same period in 1951: stocks have in 
fact been reduced by little more than 3} million tons during 
the winter. Though domestic consumers, since the restric- 
tions were imposed, have received only about 12 million tons 
of coal and 880,000 tons of anthracite and boiler fuel, com- 
pared with nearly 13 million tons of coal and 960,000 tons of 
boiler fuels during the same period a year before, it cannot 
be said that there has been any very marked shortage of 
household coals ; and the merchants’ stocks of fuel are now 
about 50 per cent higher than at this time in 1951. 

The industry is at present generally being commended for 
this improvement in supplies ; and it is true that it is con- 
tinuing to attract manpower—recently at the rate of 1,000 
men a week—and to work Saturday shifts, But the trans- 
formation scene in coal seems in fact to be due to a much 


~~. greater extent to the disappearance of the growth in inland 


coal consumption. During the last six months 111,908,000 
tons of coal have been used in Britain, against 111,822,000 
tons in the same six months of 1950-51; amd even a 
moderate increase in exports and bunkers this year— 
2,894,000 tons in 12 weeks, against 2,086,000 tons in the 
same period of 1951—has hardly reduced the margin of 4 
million tons by which stocks this year exceed those last 
year. It would be over-optimistic to attribute this stabilising 
of inland consumption to any sudden access of efficiency in 
the use of fuel; it has coincided, unfortunately, with a 
similar stagnation in the level of industrial output. Output 
according to the latest figures, continues to be y higher 
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‘DIRECT ENTRY’ 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


for all branches of 
COMMERCE; INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT & FINANCE 


18 Totals each with direct subtraction. 

ALL balances—positive AND negative—computed and printed automatically. 
Feather touch, ‘standard’ adding keyboard for speed and accuracy. 
All-electric typewriter for uniimited narrative description. 
Constantly visible printing line gives confidence, aids speed. 
instantaneous and infinite adaptability to any accounting work. 
Fiuid-drive carriage moves automatically by oil pressure in both directions. 
Simultaneous addition or subtraction in ANY combination of registers. 
Automatic carriage opening and closing with instantaneous form alignment. 
Fully automatic spacing, column selection and carriage return. 


4s PRODUCT OF THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD, 
206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 and ail principal centres. 





Thousands of duralumin rivets can be hardened in a 
single batch by heating them to 500°C. and then 
quickly “quenching” or cooling them to room 
temperature. At this stage they are still pliant enough 
to form or head, but only for a few hours. 

That’s where refrigeration steps in. If, after 
“ quenching ”, the rivets are cooled still further and 
kept at 0°F., the metal will remain in a workable state 
for several days. Refrigeration is the answer to this 
problem and a lot of other people’s problems too! 










If you've a cooling problem, consult 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Regd. Trademark 
the experts in refrigeration: 
commercial, industrial, medical and household 


Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone : COLINDALE 6541 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED 


BY GOODYEAR 


Proved the highest mileage tyre 
ever built; combining immense strength 
and road gripping ability with 

handsome appearance 


The tread rubber is 
tougher, more shock- 
resisting than ever before. 


* 
Wider, flatter tread area 
gtips more road for more 
traction, and wears more 
slowly. 
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Theimproved All-Weather 
Tread—with its new Stop- 
Notches for quicker, safer 
stops—resists every direc- 
tion of skid throughout the 
tyre’s longer life. 
* 

Handsome buttressed side- 
walls provide protection 
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“Yes sir, thanks to you” 


“Thanks to me?—don’t be 
facetious, Smith.” ‘“‘No sir, 
sorry sir—but you see, sir, 
. since you had the forethought 
to instal Tan-Sad chairs 
throughout the office our 


; go typists are all still as fresh 
“= asadaisy at the end of the 
= day, still full of youthful 


vigour and charm” — 
= “Alright Smith, there’s 
no need to go into 
raptures — but — 
welll do see what 
you mean, old boy.” 





THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO.,.(1931) LIMITED 
Postural Seating Specialists 
AVERY HOUSE, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C.I, 
Telephone: CLErkenwell 3192/3 
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manship: They have captured to an unusual 
degree the preference of executives in 
commerce and industry. There is sound 
sense and good taste in choosing a 


beer is best 


Catesbys D2S.K 


We shall be glad to send our representative or to submit 
a complete brochure of photographs portraying com- 
plete Office Furnishing Sand to welcome you in our 
model showrooms. 

May we invite your inquiry toour Director of Contracts, 


Issued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, W1 


Catesbys Lid., 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
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than at this time last year. Nevertheless Whitehall is count- 
ing upon an imcrease in output during 1952 ; so Hobart 
House must expect the consumption of coal to begin to rise 
again. ‘ 

* * * 


Loan Aid for Britain 


Details were published this week of an Export Import 

Bank loan of $47.9 million to the British Government. This 
is not a cash transaction: The dollars in question have not 
gone into the reserves of the Exchange Equalisation Account. 
he total of the loan represents 16 per cent of the Mutual 
Security Aid of $300 million allocated to Britain for the year 
to June 30, 1952. Under the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act this proportion of the aid had to be made avail- 
able in the form of a loan. As in the case of the loans granted 
under the Marshall Plan, the Export Import Bank of Wash- 
ington was made the agency for canalising this aid and 
making the contracts with the borrowing Governments. The 
dollars represented by this loan will be indistinguishable 
from outright aid dollars. They will not become available 
until the goods eligible for aid have been delivered in Britain 
ind paid for by the British Government. At the end of this 
sequence the British Government will receive a reimburse- 
ment of its expenditure. Some Mutual Security Aid may 
have come into the gold and dollar reserve by the end of the 
first quarter; but it is unlikely to prove a large amount. Unless 
the rules of eligibility are widened considerably it may prove 
mpossible to secure the whole of the allocated $300 million 
ven by June 30th next. The part of this aid covered by the 
Export Import Bank loan will bear interest at 2} per cent. 
Interest together with capital will be repayable in annual 
nstalments which are due to begin on June 30, 1956. 


* * * 


Airline Finances 


British Overseas Airways Corporation has made a clear 
profit in the past financial year and will not need to draw 
the £1 million subsidy for which allowance has been made 
in the Ministry of Civil Aviation estimates for 1952-§3. 
Whether there is an element of subsidy in the increased mail 
payment awarded to the corporation last year can be left 
to others to argue. Last November the Post Office agreed 
0 pay retrospectively from January, 195%, an extra 3s. 1d. 
| ton for first-class mail, bringing the rate up to 14s. 2d. 
a ton, This rate, however, is equivalent to no more than 
4.17 gold francs compared with the international rate of 
6 gold francs, so that BOAC can fairly claim that competing 
airlines are treated more generously by their postal 
authorities, 


BOAC now starts on a year of great promise. The financial 
success of 1951-52 owes much to improved administration 
ind to the fact that the corporation had sufficient modern 
aircraft to take advantage of the great increase in air traffic. 
[his year the corporation has a lead over its competitors by 
ntroducing the world’s first jet airliner passenger service. 
Starting on May 2nd with one weekly Comet service each 
way between London and Johannesburg, BOAC should be 
operating three weekly services by the end of June. Towards 
the end of the year, the Comet flights should be extended 
to Singapore. 

While BOAC’s finances have been stimulated by the 
delivery of new aircraft, those of its sister corporation, British 
European Airways, have been depressed by the lack of them. 
BEA expected to put the new Ambassador aircraft into 
service last summer, but a number of small but time-con- 
suming adjustments delayed the introduction of the aircraft 
on scheduled services until the middle of last month. Seven 
of the 2 Ambassadors on order have en been a 
and seven more are expected during summer. 
October, Vickers-Armstrongs should deliver the first of the 


. 49 
turbo-prop Viscounts. Lack of the Ambassadors last year has 
‘cost BEA “many hundreds of thousands of ” for 
‘the services had to be run with Vikings and Dakotas that 
had become too small for thé volume of traffic. By 
December, 1951, the corporation’s accumulated deficit for 
the first three quarters of its financial year was more than 
‘£500,000, double the.deficit for the same period of 1950, 
and the increased petrol tax, which does not seriously affect 
‘BOAC, will cost BEA a further £103,000 a year on its already 
uneconomic internal services. It is probable, therefore, that 
BEA will need most of the £1 million subsidy allocated to 
it in the civil estimates. The traffic results for January, one 
of the worst months for airlines, illustrate the main difficulty 
facing BEA. Total revenue, at nearly £652,000, < was 
30 per cent higher than a year ago, but total expenditure, 


at {1 million, was 24 per cent higher and the month erided - 


with an operating loss of £353,000, 14 per cent higher than 
a year ago, when fewer passengers were carried and fewer 
ton-miles flown. The solution lies in a reduction of unit 
costs that should be steadily achieved with the new aircraft. ” 


* * * 


Building Societies’ Rates - 


In response to the recommendation made by the council 
of the Building Societies’ Association on March 14th, well 
over a hundred building societies have now raised their in- 
vestment rates to 2} per cent on shares and 2 per cent on 
ordinary deposits, and their charges to new mortgagors to 43 
per cent. There has been some variation in the date fixed for 
these increases—several societies will conduct operations at 
the old rates up to July 1st—and also in it terms, Ex- 
ceptionally, the Halifax has decided to leave its rate on shares 
unchanged at 2} per cent for the present, but otherwise the 
new pattern can now be taken as more or less standard 
throughout the movement—so far as investors and new bor- 
rowers are concerned, For existing borrowers, however, there 
is no such uniformity. At the annual meeting of the Halifax 
Building Society last Monday Mr Algernon Denham re- 
affirmed that this society was leaving the charge to existing 
“occupier borrowers” unchanged at 4 per cent for the 
present ; he agreed that future circumstances might make 
a 4 pef cent increase unavoidable, but seemed at least moder- 
ately hopeful that the line could be held. The Abbey 


National, on the other hand, which announced its decision to . 


raise investment rates and charges to new borrowers on 
March 17th, has now decided to take the full plunge. Its 
existing mortgagors will pay 44 per cent from July 1st next. 
Other societies that have been sitting on.the fence in the last 
three weeks will now have to decide which leader to follow. 


* * * 


More Rubber for America 


Relaxations in the control of natural rubber consumption 
in the United States announced this week mean that 
American consumption will increase by 15,000 tons this 
year to about 480,000 tons including latex. The quatteriy 
allowance of dry natural rubber for industry has been raised 
from 105,000 tons to 110,000 tons for the last three-quarters 
of the year. In making the announcement Mr Kelly, director 
of the Rubber Division of the National Production Authority, 
promised that more relaxations will follow in the near future. 

A month ago the US Government announced that on 
July 1st the Defence Production Administrator would cease 
. to be the sole importer of natural rubber. The latest step 


. increases the total amount of natural rubber that can be 


consumed and also raises the maximum percentage of natural 
rubber that may be used, particularly in tyres. The propor- 
tion has been increased from 14 per cent to 17 per cent for 
the smaller-sized motor-car tyres and from 20 per cent to 
25 per cent for the larger sizes. Restrictions on the produc- 
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tion of “ white sidewall” tyres have been removed ; these 
luxury tyres, which use a fairly high proportion of natural 
rubber, can now be made again, although the pale crepe 
rubber, which manufacturers prefer to use for them, will still 
not be available. 


These relaxations are a step in the right direction, and the 
pace at which the American government is at present carrying 
out its declared policy of removing controls is heartening. 
An extra 15,000 tons for. civilian consumption ‘scarcely 
represents the end of restriction for natural rubber ; much 
remains to be done before it can compete freely with 
synthetic. Until July the effect of these relaxations will be 
blunted because the American manufacturer has to pay. the 
government price of 484 cents a Ib for his natural rubber, 
which is far above the current market price of 32 cents. 
Perhaps after July the Administration will abandon a 
synthetic price for natural rubber. 


* * * 


World Steel Output Soars 


World output of steel in 1951 rose by nearly 11 per cent 
to some 206 million tons, according to estimates of the British 
Iton and Steel Federation. This is the highest output ever, 
about 30 per cent more than in 1943, the peak year of the 
last war. The largest absolute expansion was in the United 
States, where output rose by more than 8 per cent to 
93,870,000 tons ; but greater proportionate increases among 
the large steel producers were recorded by Japan (34 per 
cent), Belgium (32 per cent), the USSR (13 per cent), France 
(13 per cent), and Western Germany (11 per cent). Britain 
had the dubious distinction of being the only steel producing 
country, not only among the major producers but among the 
small fry as well, in which output last year was lower than in 
1950 (by some 4 per cent) ; even Norway managed to pro- 
duce 80,000 tons compared with 70,000 tons the year before. 





Worip STEEL* PRODUCTION 
(Million Long Tons) 
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1937 | 1950 1951 

LISA. cick we bees Sores sees 50-57 86 -46 93-87 
CNSR i. cnidlde eek thee cee 17-54 27-16 30-80 
GI os Ceo Paks sap one ee ee 12-98 16-29 15-64 
Western Germany........... 15°37 11-93 13-29 
Prance :<) Jjek Gh hoe dk es 7-79 8-51 9-68 
Eastern Europet........¢.+. 6-45 8-02 9-09 
JODOD « nc dgitn Se AAO Cine 5-71 4-76 6-39 
Pelwium 5 cis eek yore 3-80 3°72 4-92 
Cinede: <j cuecenaess ceee an 1-40 3-02 3°19 
Lexixet Dury os yogis sos eves 2-47 2-41 3°03 
Stale: <6 c cs Gas eus cs anew en 2-05 2-32 3°00 
PER ee eee FO TEE. 2-30 1-87 2°56 
NS eae ee ee 0-90 1-44 1-50 
Sweden)... geewes Fo 6a Ess 1-09 1-42 1-48 
Finland, Jugoslavia, Spain .. 0-39 1-32 1-36 
Australie? scabies - +3 5si0008 1-10 1-25 1-44 
ARMOR ERS 156 ag 3k 3 65 CAS ste 0-64 0-93 1-01 
Soutly: POMS 6ie isiscciecive 0-33 0-74 0-93 
OE Sis sas eden. Geo eon 0-08 0-78 0-80 
Nethetlands:...c6xcsensebsvese 0-06 0-48 0-54 
Meus 6 sca ce isan et hae se 0-02 0-22 0-30 
POs essences} Wandin asus ene 0-09 Q-13 
NOCHE 5:5 Sows wives Mes Cae 0-06 0-07 0-08 
Other countries .....5.....5% 0-55 0-42 0-62 

GE oes Siti Gein 133-65 | 185-63 205-65 


* Steel “ingots and steel for castings. + Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria. { Years 
ended June 30th. " 

With world output now 72 million tons, or 54 per cent, 

higher than in 1937, the best prewar year for steel output, 

and many countries continuing to expand steel capacity, it is 

not surprising that many in the industry apprehend a 

surplus not far off. Given the large imports expected this 
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ar, it seems likely that even in Britain steel of most types 
will be much less scarce by the third quarter. The immediate 
situation is somewhat paradoxical ; consumers are still short 
of steel, and some are even complaining that their allocations 
cannot be honoured, yet supplies seem sure to increase within 
a few months. There probably remain fairly considerable 
stocks in consumers’ hands, but not generally in the right 
places. Within the general steel shortage, however, the 
shortage of alloying materials and special steels is much 
farther from solution: and it seems certain that within the 
industry some special measures will be taken to deal with this 
much knottier problem. 


* * ~ 


Comparisons in Metal Prices 


The Ministry of Materials has been busy this week. [: 
has raised the prices of aluminium by £6 to £154 a ton and 
of copper by £4 to £231 a ton and has reduced tungsten by 
358. to 500s. per long ton unit. These prices seem to have 
no close connection with changes in the world market. 
The aluminium price has been raised because of the higher 
cost of imported supplies, but the Ministry’s announcement: 
makes it clear that the higher cost of home-produced 
aluminium has also been taken into account. Most of the 
imported aluminium comes from Canada under the new 
long-term contract ; there has been no official mention of 
any increase in price to Canada this year. On the other 
hand the marginal supplies obtained from Norway and other 
countries could hardly account for a rise of £6 a ton ; pre- 
sumably the cost. of home-produced aluminium has increased 
sharply. 

The copper price was raised because of the higher “ over- 
head charges (including refining) that the Ministry has to 
bear.” Refined copper accordingly now costs {11 a ton 
more than the official American price—an ample margin, it 
.would seem, for freight, storage and delivery to consumers’ 
works. The Ministry’s footnote to its announcement that 
its “ selling price is still well below the free market price 
prevailing in many other countries” sweetens only one side 
of the pill. 


* * *® 


Steadying the Jute Market 


The reduction in the Jute Control’s price for raw jute 
and jute goods this week has so far had little effect on the 
market. The cut was considerable ; the main grades of raw 
jute were reduced by £50 to £164 a ton and corresponding 
reductions were made for other grades. Yet Dundee prices 
are still £20 to £30 a ton above present world levels 
Three months ago raw jute was selling at {172 a ton; then 
the price fell until a fortnight ago it was down to £122 a ton. 
The Pakistan Government promptly imposed a minimum 


- domestic price for raw jute and steadied the market, though 


there is still uncertainty because export prices have not been 
fixed. Prices are now around {125 a ton at European 
ports for export qualities, which is slightly above the equiva- 
lent domestic prices in Pakistan. 


The demand for jute goods has been weak since the turn 
of the year—somewhat surprisingly in view of the heavy crop 
of cotton and wheat. All jute manufacturing countries have 
felt the reduction in orders but the Calcutta mills have had 
to bear the added handicap of a heavy export duty which 
made their hessians and sackings uncompetitive. The Indiac 
trade was brought to a virtual standstill as American buyers 
a ; ee 0 to - a continental markets. The 

alving of the export duty in February has not helped greatly, 
the Americans have not resumed buying from the indian mill 
and rumours of a further cut in the duty persist. Stocks of 
hessians and sackings have piled up and from the beginning 
of April, the Calcutta mills are reverting to a 42$-hour week. 
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ABRIDGED REPORT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIR 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3i, — 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS : 

For your railway enterprise, 195! was a record year in tonnage carried, and gross earnings 
were at an all-time high. However, working expenses were also at a new high. In con 
sequence of higher prices, wages and tax rates, working expenses increased at a greater rate 
than revenues and absorbed 94 cents of each dollar of earnings as compared with 90 cents 

1950. Asa result, net earnings from railway operations were far below the level_necessary 
o provide a sufficient contribution to, dividends and a reasonable amount for reinvestment 
railway property. The rate of return earned on investment fell to 2.4% from 3.5% in 1950. 
The Income and Profit and Loss Accounts of your Company show the following results 

r the year ended December 31, 1951 : 


INCOME ACCOUNT 











Gross Earnings =<. gee oe. ee eee eos $428,91 1,639 
rking Expenses ose ane eve eee ese eee eee «»» 402,096,807 
t Earnings Sar ning OGRA eae WR lide: tat ea ees as eee 
her Income one see eee eee ese ese ose ‘ ws 29,343,635 
$ 56, 156,467 
xed Charges pom eos eee eee vee eee eee eee eos «. 12,848,997 
et Income see ese ose ee eee ose eve eee eee es 8 43,307,470 
cencs : 
Preference Stock 
2% paid August 1, 1951 ... see eee eee =§ 1,680,927 
2% payable February 1, 1952... eee een 1,647,063 
—_—————  § 3,328,010 
Ordinary Stock 
3% paid August I, 1951 ... ene eee «ss $10,050,000 
3% payable February 29,1952 ... eco see 10,050,000 
20,100,000 
——————-_-s- 23,428,010 
ance transferred to Profit and Loss Account ane hii ose és «-. % 19,879,460 
ied . 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
ofit and Less Balance December 31, 1950 ... 


con i _e nad -.. $224,636,260 
ance of Income Account for the year ended December 31, 1951° $19,879,460 
ortion of steamship insurance recoveries representing compensa- 








tion for increased cost of tonnage replacement ... eas ond 210,357 
n on redemption of £591,890 Perpetual 4% Consolidated Deben- 
ture Stock ... Tain ue soe be oo wea ate 897,182 
E-cess of considerations received for sales of properties over book 
values ... eae sal iad sea ean pars ead --- 10,078,868 
Miscellaneous Net Credit ose she ons ose ove eos 338,377 
31,404,264 
: $256,040,524 
Transfer from Premium on Capital and Debenture Stock of amount 
of interest paid on subscriptions to Ordinary Stock 1928-1930 § 2,292,477 
Loss on sale of £658,653 War Loan Stock oe ve aie ba 800,715 
oo 3,093,192 
Profit-end Loss Balance December 31, 1951, as per Balance Sheet... eee e+» $252,947,332 


RAILWAY OPERATIONS 


Gross earnings, at $429 million, were the highest on record and were $50 million, br 13%, 
greater than in 1950. 


Freight earnings provided 82°, of gross earnings, a 
ear, There was an increase of $45 million over 1850, of which more than half was the result 
of increased traffic volume. Greater revenues were reported for all commodity groups except 
coal, coke, petroleum, livestock, and fruits and vegetables. Revenues from grain and grain 
products and from lumber increased by $17.5 million and $9 million respectively. 

Traffic volume in terms of tons carried was at an all-time high, and was 12.5% greater 


han In 1950. Ton miles increased by 16.9%, and were at a level exceeded only in 1944 and 
945 


larger proportion than in any previous 


Net earnings from railway operations, at $26.8 million, were $11.2 million less than in 
950. The table on pages 36 and 37 shows that they were even less than in 1939, a year in which 
gross earnings were only a little more than one-third those of 1951. The table also shows 


at the ratio of net to gross earnings, at 6.3%, was lower than in twenty-seven of the 
previous twenty-nine years, 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER | 


SHEET, DECEMBER 3!, 195! 
Property Investment : ASSETS 
Railway, Rolling Steck and Inland Stearnships oes eee $1,058,439, 155 
mprovements on Leased Property ... eal aoe wai 124,216,933 
Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway Companies... niet 134,980,235 


Ocean and Coastal Steamships ‘ 


me hie aps cee 67,038,254 
Hotel, Communication and Miscellaneous Properties 


ove 103, 164,396 
































——_—_——  $1,487,638,973 
Other Investments : 
Stocks and Bonds—Controlled Companies ... one es & 72,482,111 
Miscellaneous Investments... sais ikea eos eve 46,047 640 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies... ave 5,996,268 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances to Settlers... Ps 1,062,933 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites oe eco 6,684,038 
Unsold Lands and Other Properties ine eae ‘ios 8,971 416 
Maintenance Fund aon ei ase oun won ani 5,000,000 
nsurance Fund ... pea we see ace ons ose 13, 188,540 
Steamship Replacement Fund iit ~~ on a 21,893,405 
181,326,551 
Current Assets : 
Material and Supplies ... ie si oa ni «- 8 47,658,333 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances ~ ... bas ont wee 19,242,096 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable ... aoe oes sits 26,622,357 
Government of Canada Securities ... eee oes ‘obe 47 606,150 
Cash oak oe fe bes oon ow ove coe 43,765,391 
184,914,327 
Unadjusted Debits : 
Insurance Prepaid we ds ins eos sie ie 472,3% 
Unamortized Discount cn Bonds... eee éne vie 3,300,229 
Other Unadjusted Debits ion ose ose eee See 2,185,124 
— 5,957,749 
$1,860,037 ,600 
8 wow ~ 
Capital Stock : LIABILITIES 
Ordinary Stock ie dk ink eit es wae eet 
Preference Stock—4% n-cumulative eee ooo ave 256, 
a $ 472,256,921 
Perpetual 4% Consolidated Debenture Stock ... +» § 360,529,197 
less : Pledged as collateral to bonds and equipment éoerusee 
obligati weal a eee eae ove wes . ’ 
oo 292,557,697 
Funded MMR Se ales Saal ah. gh: oa Scan 99,045,000 
urrent Liabilities : 
Pay Rolls... eis wi wile one wes fi «. $ $799,072 
Audited Vouchers Ps x ote wis a 17,651,097 
Net Traffic Balances .... ae aia si xs es 3,949,364 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable bes one wee see 10,805,995 
Accrued Fixed Charges a éée ow +s eos © py BEB 399 
ensues Dividends Declared dia enh wed ign iba} 
Other jabiliti iis pit oes 473, 
urrent Liabilities one eee : 81,055, 166 
Deferred Liabilities 7 eee dies adie. Vaabi a eiee 3,241,792 
eserves and Unadjusted Credits : 
Maintenance See ‘iad cos gts on ons «» $ _ 5,000,00¢ 
Depreciation Reserves a 2S aes din 513,159,220 
investment Reserves ... a, i ca aide 2,940,483 
Insurance Reserves — ... one see “st ote 13,188,540 
Contingent Reserves .., den oan a us s1esis 
nae i ace eeor ? 
: djusted Credits... ose See see 548,242,409 
Fremigm on and ock eon seo + 20R, 
Land Susghel tn ene re oe 73,731,129 
Profit and Lees BeleeGh <i, = se tee wes tes 252,947,332 
$! 860,037,600 
ee 


ERIC A. LESLIE, 
Vice-President end Comptroiler. 
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STALIN'S NEPHEW 
BUDU SVANIDZE 


"| asked Molotey te pay half of it 
for it was really a private dinner to 
Churchill,” complained Stalin when his 
daughter Svetlana told him that he had 
paid 10,000 roubles out of his budget 
for entertaining ef the Kremlin. 


So records Budu Swvanidze, Stalin's 
nephew, who has written for the Sunday 
Express the fascinating, personal story 
of Stalin as seen in the intimacy of 
his home and family. 


The first enthralling chapter on 
Sunday will tell how Stalin's ; pious 
conservative family forced him into a 
Church wedding at which he sang a love 
song and performed a dagger dance with 
his friend Prince Mdvani. 


You must read 
‘MY UNCLE JOE’ on Sunday } 


IN THE 


SUNDAY 


EXPRESS 
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When you say 
that SMITHS, 


famous for 


ali time, 





make the finest 
MASTER 
CLOCKS and 
TIME 
RECORDERS, 


STORY & CO. LTD. 


Designers of Interiors * 
KENSINGTON - LONDON 


EXPERIENCE gained over many decades in the design of 
interiors and the actual production of fine furniture together 
with suitable floor coverings and textiles, enables Story’s © 
Contracts section to give competitive estimates on a high 
level of quality and design, both in English Traditional styles * 
and in the Contemporary manner. 


Since 1945, Board Rooms, Directors’ and other offices, * 
reception halls, showrooms, restaurants, canteens, residential 
staff quarters, etc., have been successfully executed (many in > 
collaboration with the clients’ architects) for over 30 notable 
organisations, including Martins Bank Ltd., 1.C.1. Ltd., Tube 
investments Ltd., Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd., Kodak Ltd., Cyanamid. * 
Products Ltd., Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Patons & Baldwins Ltd., 
Lever Bros. & Unilever Ltd., Ind Coope & Allsopp Ltd. « 
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ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD. || yae-—IR a PSE 
Speedometer House, 179-185 Great Portland Street, — Mian \ \ ! \, gs S |Z 
London, W.I. Langham 7226. ‘aig Pe ey 
153-155 Bothwell Street, Glasgow C2. Central 3972 are Tt 
THE INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF 
SMITHS ENGLISH ' CLOCKS LIMITED 
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The latest forecast for the current jute crop is about 11 
million bales, of which 6.3 million bales are expected from 
Pakistan and 4.7 million from India. In the present depressed 
state of trade it is doubtful if the whole of this amount will 
oe taken up before June ; the balance remaining to be sold 
is, according to one estimate, about 2 million bales. Dundee 
has sufficient raw jute to last until October at a normal rate 
§ consumption but with present short hours at the mills 
stocks could last until next year. If the world trade in jute 
does not soon improve, the Ministry of Materials may have 
to consider a further cut in price. 


x * * 


Higher Bill Rates 


The discount market, on Thursday of last week, was 
unexpectedly forced “into the Bank ”—for the first time 
since the increase in Bank rate to 4 per cent. That is to say, 
several discount houses found supplies of credit in the short 
loan market insufficient to enable them to finance their port- 
folios on that day without recourse to formal borrowings 
from the Bank of England. When the market seeks these 
emergency loans, it has to take them for seven days, and it 
is charged 33 per cent p.a. if the collateral security consists 
of Treasury bills. This compares with the normal charge of 
2 per cent for day-to-day loans on similar securities from the 
clearing banks. The market had previously hoped that the 
authoritiés would have left a longer period after the steep 
increase in Bank rate before allowing money conditions: to 
tighten to the point at which this expensive supplementary 
finance had to be sought. As it was, the sudden strain was 
at once reflected in an advance in Treasury bill rates. At 
the following day’s tender, the discount houses reduced their 
application price for the £210 million of bills on offer, with 
the result that the average rate of allotment rose from 
{2 6s. 3.64d. per cent to {2 7s. 3.61d. per cent. The clearing 
banks’ buying rates for bills—and also that of the “ special ” 
buyer when he operated last Monday—have since been raised 
in conformity. Although money supplies have remained 
tight, the market has not been driven into the bank a second 
time, 

* * * 


Negotiations with Argentina 


The annual Anglo-Argentine negotiations are proceed- 
ing quietly and apparently smoothly in Buenos Aires. 
Argentina is making a strenuous effort to catch up on its 
meat shipments to this country ; by mid-May the deficiency 
on last year’s meat contract should not exceed a few thousand 
tons. The agreed amount was 200,000 tons of carcase meat 
and 30,000 tons of canned meat. But Britain has received 
more mutton than was expected and no chilled beef. Last year, 
Argentina insisted that Britain should accept chilled beef and 
pay a high price for it ; 35,000 tons were promised and 
Argentina was given the option to send more if it wanted 
to. In fact it sent none. The Ministry of Food may have 
been relieved at the consequent reduction in the average price 
ior Argentine meat, but the British consumer had to be 
content with poorer quality. 


At long last, the Argentine Government is taking steps to 
revive agricultural production and to curtail home consump- 
tion by introducing two meatless days a week. These 
measures will take time to produce their effect, but they may 
ultimately be important. Argentina could still offer and 
ship another 200,000 tons of carcase meat_to Britain during 
the coming twelve months if exports to other countries were 
reduced. On this question, prices will give the answer. 
Argentina’s opening gambit of £250 a ton has not.been taken 
seriously ; mor was it allowed to be published inside 
Argentina. But it would be surprising if the Argentinian 
negotiators did not hold out for some increase on last year’s 
figure of about £126 a ton, particularly if supplies have to 
be diverted from other markets. 
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Meat is only one of the items in this annual tussle. Coal, 
petroleum.and tinplate are some of the others. Under last 
year’s agreement Britain promised 500,000 tons of coal, 
4 million tons of petroleum products and 27,000 tons of 
tinplate. Both the coal and the oil shipments will be com- 
pleted by the end of this month but tinplate, although 
authorised by the Board of Trade, has been held up by 
shipping difficulties. These three products are scarce and 
could be easily sold to other markets. They may provide 
a lever for opening the door to British textiles, particularly 
if agreement could be reached on the price of meat, 


* = * 


Fiduciary Issue Increased 


In consequence of the seasonal increase in the demand 
for notes the fiduciary issue has been raised from £1,400 
million to £1,450 million ; the authorisation for this rise runs 
from April 1st for not more than six months. Although the 
Government did not find it necessary to make a. similar 
“Easter increase” last year, it should not be assumed that 
this latest rise is a sign of newly mounting inflation. It 
is largely a backwash from the increase in money-holding 
habits generated by last year’s increase in prices. Aft its 
August peak in 19§1 the active note circulation was {£65 
million higher than it had been a year before ; by the time 
of the October “low” the corresponding rise on the year 
was £74 million, by Christmas it was {80 million, and 
by the time of the end-January low it was £72- million. 
Throughout this period (except for a temporary widening at 
Christmas time) the fiduciary issue was kept at only {£50 
million above the previous year’s level. By the end of 
January, 1952, therefore, the reserve in the banking depart- 
ment, at rather over £46 million, was about £22 million less 
than at the corresponding period of 1951. Between the end 
of January, 1951, and the post-Easter peak £40 million of 
notes flowed into active circulation. The corresponding 
efflux will clearly be substantially greater this year, since 
it had already reached £40 million by last Wednesday and 
would have left only £6 million in the reserve if there had 
been no increase in. the fiduciary issue. The assumptions 
behind Mr Butler’s budget—that consumption should be 
about the same as last year and that prices and disposable 
increases may be about 4 per cent higher—do not suggest 
that any downturn in the active circulation is expected in the 
near future. 

~ * * 


AEI and the Future 


While the order books of many consumer goods indus- 
tries continue to run down, the order books and the 
production of capital. goods industries are still surging 
to record levels. Associated Electrical Industries is one 
industrial giant that can look back to the past with 
every satisfaction and forward to the future with every 
confidence. At the annual general meeting, the chairman, 
Sir George Bailey, revealed that last year the value of pro- 
duction jumped to the record figure of £61 million and 
that orders in hand, with contract dates spread over the next 
four years, are worth £135 million. In the last twenty years, 
the group has spent about £17 million on increasing the 
size and number of its factories, on improving its equip- 
ment and in ensuring greater productivity within its 
workshops. The original cost of fixed assets, valued in the 
balance sheet at {£9,800,000, was {23,800,000 bur these 
assets could only be at the moment by spending 
£45 million. These figures bear out Sir George’s contention 
that “to build a similar organisation from the ground 
upward . . . would be a practical impossibility under present 
circumstances.” 


Sir George is confident that the rate of expansion in 
electricity consumption, which has doubled in this country 
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in the last ten to twelve years, will continue for some time 
to come, Moreover, @ market for the group’s products 
abroad as well as at home ; over three-quarters of the orders 
in hand have been placed by customers abroad, by the 
Government and by the nationalised industries. But two 
major problems remain. The first is the shortage of raw 
materials, which caused difficulties in every one of AEI’s 
factories towards the end of last year. The second is the 
debilitating effect of high taxation on enterprise and expan- 
sion. Last year £5,400,000 of AEI’s profits went to the 
tax collector against £673,000 to ordinary stockholders ; 
this year EPL will take. an additional £350,000, even if 
profits are only maintained. 
economic prescription for Britain is that capital goods 
industries should continue to expand, if necessary. at the 
expense of consumption goods industries ; the stick of EPL 
—which falls especially heavily on companies that have 
expanded in the last three years—seems designed to drive 
indwstry in the opposite direction. 


* * * 


Demand for New Ships 


Despite an increase of 2.6 million tons gross in the sizé 
of the world’s merchant fleet during the past year, the demand 
for new tonnage shows no sign of abatement, according ta 
the annual report of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping for 1951. 
The world fleet, including the American laid-up reserve, 
now totals 87,245,044 toms gross, some 27 per cent greater 
than in 1939. Ships registered in the United Kingdom now 
make up 21 per cent of the total, compared with 26 per 
cent before the war, while the United States, which had only 
13 per cent of the prewar world fleet, now has nearly 29 per 
cent. The fact that the world fleet in being is expanding 
so rapidly might be expected to cause a decline in ship- 
building orders, but last year’s prosperity kept in service 
many ships that otherwise would have been scrapped. The 
age of ships in service now. suggests a fairly high level-of 
shipbuilding work for some time in replacement. No less 
than 82- per cent of the American fleet, for example, is 
between five and nine years of age, and 50 per cent of the 
UK fleet is between five and 14 years, 


Another factor affecting the size of the merchant fleet is 


the expansion of specialised tonnage. The seagoing tanker 


fleet now exceeds 18.2 million tons gross, compared with 11.4 
million tons in 1939... Many ships are now being specially 
designed for carrying ore, and these carriers are showing the 
same trend towards bigger units displayed in the case of 
tankers. Some of the ore carriers under construction have 
a carrying capacity of over 30,000 tons, and a number of 
them are designed to carry heavy oil as an alternative to ore. 


The logic of the present 
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Tankers and ore carriers for service on the Great Lakes a:: 
showing similar tendencies, and the interest being taken ( 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project opens up new possibiliti-; 
of trading that are likely to be reflected in the design .: 
future ships. . 

As for methods of propulsion, nearly three-quarters of 1): 
world tonnage is still steam-driven, and almost half is pro- 
pelled by steam reciprocating engines. While the tonna,: 
of steamships has remained static in the last four years, th: 
of motorships has advanced from 17.2 million tons gro ; 
in 1948 to 23.4 million tons in 1951. The tonnage of ship; 
burning coal is declining rapidly, having dropped from : 
million tons in 1948 to 14.7 million tons in 1951, compar: 
with a total of 31 million tons in 1939. .The percentage .{ 
ships burning oil has increased from $4.7 per cent in 1933 
to 83.2 per cent in 1951. No fewer than 500 steamshi:; 
have been converted from coal to oil burning since the e: 
of the war under the supervision of Lloyd’s Register ; th 
epoft states that there are now indications that this pro- 
gramme may be nearing completion, The dominant trend 
at present is undoubtedly the conversion or building of dies! 


me A 


ie 


engines to burn boiler fuel ; despite the satisfactory resui'; 
of the first voyage undertaken with a:gas turbine tanker, | 
will probably be some time before this form: of engine wi! 
become a general competitor with other types of prime mover 


Shorter Notes 


Industrial output in January, according to the official 
interim index, was rather more than 3} per cent higher than 
a year before, though the advance estimate last month had 
suggested that it would be no higher or even slightly lowe: 
The provisional oe for January is 144, compared with 135 
in December and 140 in January, 1951 ; between December, 
1950, and January, 1951, no increase was shown in the index. 
According to early information about February output, the 
index for that month is expected to be 148-149, compared 
with 151 in February last year. It is worth noting that the 
“B” index of the London and Cambridge Economic Service 
shows industrial output in January as 138, compared with 1 37 
in January, 1951. ‘ 

As “a token of good will towards the holders of Japanes¢ 
sterling bonds.” Japan is to deposit £20 million from 1s 
sterling balance of about {100 million with the Bank of 
England ; it is depositing $20 million with the Federal 
Reserve in a similar gesture to dollar bondholders. These 
deposits will be available for use if a settlement of the whole 
problem of Japanese indebtedness is reached within the next 
two years, 


Company Notes 


Canadian Pacific.—The opening of new 
inca See _ has ee 
ming business t not ming ts— 
to tue Canadian Pacific Railway. Last year 


chief trouble was the long delay before the 
central authorities finally sanctioned an in- 


products in Western Canada. This hidden 
— to the agricultural interest, made «‘ 


Years to Dec, 31, expense of the rest of the Canadian 


950 1951 





more tons of frei ieee ae a 
ways than. ever Ore, and gross earnings 
jumped by $50.3 million to a new record 


level of $428.9 million. ing 
economy, however, has also t with it 
a shortér working week, and hi prices, 
taxes and wages. The consequent increase in 


OPR’s working costs has outstripped the ad- 
vance in its revenue. Costs absorbed 94 cents 
of every dollar earned in 1951, compared with 
90 cents in 1950, and net railway earnings 
fell from. $38 million to $26.8 million. These 
earning se A . pores of the Sone, 
are “ low the - meces to provide 
a sufficient contribution 16 dividends and a 
reasonable. amount for reinvestment in rail- 


economy, has a visible effect upon CPR’s 


$ $ earnings. In 1951, for example, grain and 
Gross earnings .........s.00- 378,576,688 428,911,639 * . , , 
Working expenses ........... 340°556. 551 402,098,807 Stain products accounted for more than +) 
Net earnings .......-...:.... 38,020,357 26,812,852 cent of the t traffic in Western 
a < net to gross earnings.. __ 10°0% sant Siete but for only per cent of freigh* 
Earnings for ordinary stock .. 44,478,363 39,979,460 Teceipts. Although railway earnings are i0- 
Earnings per $25 ¢ share 3-22 2-98 adequate, the company spent about $7” 
Paid per $25 ordinary share. . 1-59 1-50 million on railway extensions and improv:- 
Balance to profit and jossa/c.. 24,378,363 19,879,460 ments in 1951—and intends 8 
Balance retained .....,.:051, 27,955,483 28,511,072 os : - : Be caged the 
Property investment ...,...0. 1424,197,017 1487,838,973 ao & void : i be 
Other investments ......1.... 190,172,027 181/326,551 Warning that “ adequate rail earnings wil! >: 
Working capital,............ 89,556,389 103,859,161 mecessary to enable the company to finan-- 
Funded debt...........00005 85,709,000 99,045,000 the expenditures” envisaged in its five-yo. — 
SOON W 5. -s sca tehasaan 518,842,273 538,407,062 
Ordinary capital............. 335,000,000 000,000 


335, 
$25 ordinary stock at $69}. yields £3 18s. per cent. 


crease in freight rates to offset the rise in costs 
—and the fact that this permitted increase, 
when it did come, did not apply to rates 

on the transport of grain and grain 


There is obviously a good deal of truth 
the saying that “ Canpacs” are anything bu‘ 
a railway stock ; the company derives a su0- 
stantial proportion of its ts from its ship- 
ping interests and the dividends declared »y 
Consolidated Smelting. The 1951 resu!'; 
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THE HOUSEHOLD NAME WITH 45% FEWER NEW CARS AVAILABLE 
‘More and More Motorists are turning to 


HENLYS SMALL MILEAGE CARS 


Brown & Polson on 7 Days’ Free Trial 


STARCH PRODUCTS becat’s they Ease ble peptone sivas ceaeeee’ Reoeeeeeail 


OF A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


selection, guaranteed for 6 months and available on 7 days’ free 
trial. Deferred terms available. Here are some examples :— 


os . "50 Berni ay Hurri- ‘ "50 eee Mayflower 
IN SUGAR CONFECTIONERY e Cou; £1495 


Saloon 
*50 FORD Pilot Saloon .... 1095 
50 FORD Prefect Saloon 925 
"30 HILLMAN Minx Sal. 1075 
"30 HUMBER S/Snipe Sal, 1775 yphoon 
30 JAGUAR 34 Mk. VSal. 1995 | °49 AUSTIN A.40 Saloon 
50 —— XK 120 *49 JAGUAR 34 MKk.Y Sal. 
2295 | °*49 JAGUAR2iMKk.V Sal. 
845 | *49 MORRIS Oxford Sal. 
"30 RILEY 2} Saloo 1795 | ’°49 ROVER 60 Saloon ... 
50 ROVER S-P.4 Saloon 1995 | *49 a DARD Van- 
"30 SUN/TALBOT “ d Saloon 
"49 T UMPH Roadster 


Aliso 
1948, 1949, 1950 and 1951 BENTLEY Saloons. 


in addition we have a large selection of Used Commercial Vehicles 


HENLYS 


On } decks di (Mot AA f 
THE largest single use of glucose is to improve dees —s a gents 


the products of the sugar-confectionery trade— ee ee ee noe tama 


boiled sweets, in particular. Every day, millions nnd at 1-5 Petes St, Maochictes The Square, B “ 
of young hearts are rejoiced by the sight of gay Cheltenham Rd., Bristol . A. Mulliner, Bridge St., Northampton 
glass jars in sweet-shop windows, full of brightly- 182 London Rd., Camberley . 30 Branches throughout the Country 
coloured * cushions ’ of flavoured sugar, clear and 

translucent as the jars that display them. 


But boiled sweets did not always shine so 
bright. Once (long ago, it is true) the sugar 
confectioners were vexed by the crystallising of 
the sugar in their sweets, which dulled their sur- 
faces and spoiled their translucency. The first 
attempt to cure the trouble was by adding cream 
of tartar and so ‘ inverting ’ enough of the sugar 
to prevent crystallisation. That did stop the 


crystallising to some extent, but invert sugar is oe oe 

hygroscopic — it absorbs atmospheric moisture, . WARM AIR 
and makes the sweets that contain it damp and be ey ee this 

sie Lei) <=: TOWELS 


Glucose as a Crystal Inhibitor a em DRY 
Later, glucose was used instead of cream - be ae 
tartar, with complete success. The glucose, itse ie ; 
an energy-providing food, affords a colloidal ae af Sool te aS 
medium in which sugar crystals cannot form, and ~ i 
keeps the wares in the sweet-shop windows 
permanently bright. 
The provision of glucose for confectioners to 
use as a crystal-inhibiting medium is one example 
of the varied services that the Brown & Polson 
Group performs for many widely different 
industries, and is ready to perform wherever 
opportunity exists. Enquiries will be answered by 
responsible experts. They should be addressed to: They do it quickly, thoroughly, hy- 
gienically and cheaply ; cutting out 
laundry bills, towel pilferage and the. 
CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED cost of paper towels, while meeting the: 


demands of Section 42 of the Factory 
The Industrial Division of Acts. Installation costs are saved in 


less than a year. 


Brown & Polson QUIZ ELECTRICS LTD. 


BROWN & POLSON LTD,, WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W..2 160 HIGH ST., TEDDINGTON, 
MIDDX., 


waite ap, Mod, i lee 
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The Spence organization 
specialises in the manu- 
facture of chemicals for 
other industries: The 
accumulated experience 
of many years of making 
special alumina products 
is invaluable = when 
adsorbents and alumina 
supported catalysts are 
being manufactured for 
petroleum refining. 
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PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD. | 


WIDNES LANCASHIRE — 
LONDON MANCHESTER BRISTOL 3 


WOMEN IN THE FACTORY | 
NEED HELP IN THE HOME 
| 
| 














> Cae the call design have been improved. We are 
39) comes for more women equally proud of our popularly-priced i 
wd to work in industry, to electric washing machine, specially i 
increase production both designed for the very small as well lt 
for rearmament and for as the larger home. | 
the export drive. We look forward to the day when, I} 
But if a woman is to work with free supplies of raw materials i 
in a factory and at the same available, we shall be able to } 
time run a home, she maintain maximum production i 
needs—and. deserves—the best possible labour- of both cleaners and washing 
saving equipment for her domestic duties. machines, It is our aim to | 
We at Hoover Limited derive satisfaction from the supply these essential pieces } 
knowledge that our electric cleaners are doing so of equipment at the earliest i 
much to relieve unnecessary domestic drudgery ; occasion to all house- 1] 
and we are proud that their average retail price, wives in all sections of | 
exclusive of purchase tax, is only 30°, higher than the community at the 
before the war, despite the fact that both quality and lowest possible prices. 


Makers of Electric Cleaners, Washing Machines, Polishers, F.H.P. Motors, Commutators, ete. 


Factories et: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES . CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND 


HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS, 
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chow, however, that the fall in railway earn- 
gs, despite an increase in income from other 
arces, has reduced the earnings cover on 
e ordinary dividend to a level that is not 
ogether comfortable, in view of the de- 
opments on hand. Earnings per-$25 share 
ave narrowed from $3.32 to $2.98, but the 
jinary dividend has been maintained at 
50 a share—or 6 per cent. 


* 


Decca Record.—The case of Decca Record 

n object study, of the way in which EPL 

s harshly on the enterprising and lightly 
the sluggard. For a number of years the 
mpany has pushed forward determinedly 
the development of new electronic 
navigation devices and long playing records 
neither of which earned any profits until 
after 1949. The standard EPL period of 
1947, 1948, and 1949 imposes a direct tax on 
these developments. Decca also fares badly 
der the alternative assessment, which is 
based, in the words of the directors’ report, 
“the dangerous concept that the real 
ital of the business is its paid up share 
* Such a standard takes no account 
f money raised by loans—and much of the 
working capital needed by Decca in recent 
ears has been found by the £750,000 issue 
{ unsecured notes, by a mortage of £40,000, 
and by borrowing about £1,000,000 from the 


banks 
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As the company has made every effort to 
increase its exports sales, from which 
{1,896,000 was earned in 1951 compared 

th £758,000 in 1949 and with only £54,000 

1939, the dlirectors have every reason to 
complain that the company has been 
“ nenalised for #ts enterprise.” The accounts 
published last week, which refer to a trading 
r that ended as long ago as March 31, 
1, show that the first fruits of develop- 

were beginning to emerge last year. 

wing a substantial increase in turnover, 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1950 1951 - 

( ied - Earnings :— £ i 
POG ais Acne ese 349.707 651,508 
NOMS vide codwe.s b 4s cede 457,324 653,859 


MIME Na Vepeeccasstye 141,864 149,102 
bist ean saws pb) Gand 29,152 106,782 


POE io dec ig Cue KaS sakes 88,427 255,790 
dinary dividends..........0. 61,386 64,455 
ary dividends (per cent) .. 1123 1125 
sent reserve........ es he 100,000 

ded to group carry forward. . 33,287 43,004 


Balance Sheet Analysis :-—~ 


1 assets, less depreciation... 1,547,883 1,528,789 


opment aecount..../..... 709,747 733,871 

‘in progress, @te, ... 066.5. 1,148,350 1,334,790 
Cash seh RAGES e WOR O eR oS 160,769 206,548 
Dank Overdraft$....cccwecsouds 1,091,763 983,161 
CRET VOL, 55 cie cp emmast < baker ne 770,992 973,680 
Uinary CAMtMic. wt biveegice 99,246 109,167 


‘. ordinary shares al 17s. 6d. yields {6 gs. per cent. 


group trading profits jumped from £349,707 
to £651,508 and an annual distribution of 
2} per cent, paid in 1949-50 on an ordinary 
tal of £99,246, was maintained on the 
eased capital of £109,167. In addition, 
nterim dividend of 25. per cent was 
lared on the new capital of £120,088, as 
reased by the recent rights issue of 
1 -18,264 Is. ordinary shares at 4s. 6d. each. 
accounts for the year that ended on 
ch 31, 1952—which, it is to be hoped, 
iid this time be published with less than 
ear’s delay—will aparently “show a fur- 
substantial improvement.” They will, 
vever, bear three months of EPL. It seems 
vitable that the new tax will put a brake 
turther developments in this important 
€>port industry and will also postpone the 
«oy when the company can present a balance 
tocet in which imtangible assets play a less 
cominant part. 
* 


Narrods and Lewis’s.—Last year retail 
tiores had to face both a sharp drop in sales 
m the summer and a heavy increase in 
working costs, It is the latter that shows up 
St noticeably in the accounts that depart- 
"rental stores are now publishing for the year 
‘0 last January; the drop in sales in the 


~ 
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second half of the year was rather more than 
balanced by heavy custom in the first six 
months. The result is that nearly all the 
departmental stores have reported a some- 
what unexpected increase, though a slight 
one, in annual turnover, but a fall in profits, 


The effect of mounting costs upon profit 
margins is readily discernible in Harrods’ 
accounts. Before charging for wages, salaries 
and other operating expenses, gross trading 
profits of the Harrods group are shown to 
have increased from £5,675,346 to £5,768,484, 
thanks to an increase in turnover., But once 
the increased charges for wages and salaries 
(up from £2,666,032 to £2,827,597), and for 
other operating expenses (up from £1,359,969 
to £1,451,430) are deducted from earnings, 
trading profits show a fall from £1,649,345 
to £1,489,457. 

Although a common thread of bigger sales 
and lower profits runs through most of the 
departmental stores’ accounts, there are 
variations within the pattern. The chairman 
of Harrods, Sir Richard Burbidge, for in- 
stance, reveals that sales fell more sharply in 
the north of England than in London, and 
that the departments hardest hit in the second 
half of the year were those selling furniture, 
men’s wear and luxury articles. Confirmatory 
evidence that there has been less spending in 
the north can be gleaned from the accounts 
of the companies within the aegis of Lewis’s 
Investment Trust. Its subsidiary, Lewis’s 
Limited, trading in the north of England, has 
reported a fall in trading profits from 
£2,161,767 to £2,068,442, but its newly 
acquired London subsidiary, Selfridge (Hold- 
ings) has reported a slight increase in trading 
profits from £850,800 to £859,996. In a year 
when increases in prices were predominant, 
an increase in the book value of stocks was 
to be expected. In Harrods’ accounts the 
increase from £3,036,585 to £3,409,138 repre- 
sents “for the most part the increase in price 
level ;” and very much the same can prob- 
ably be said about the rise in the book value 
of stocks held by Lewis’s from £1,368,492 to 
£1,765,580. Exceptionally the consolidated 
balance sheet of Selfridge (Holdings) shows 
a fall in stocks, from £874,309 to £783,442. 
Almost all the stores imposed a very tight 
control upon buying into stocks towards the 
end of the year, and it looks as if Selfridge’s 
control was stricter than most. 

Both Harrods and Lewis’s Investment 
Trust have maintained their ordinary divi- 
dends, at 20 per cent and 25 per cent respec- 
tively. By freely admitting that Harrods’ 
stores “ have got off to a bad start” in 1952, 
Sir Richard has added to the doubts about 
the future of Harrods’ dividends ; the hazar- 
dous nature of the course still to be run is 
reflected in the yield of 7.8 per cent that is 
offered by Harrods’ £1 ordinary shares at the 
current price of 51s. 3d: The 4s. ordinary 


Years to Jan. 31, 


1951 1952 
Harrops -— £ £ 
Frading profit. ......cscssscece 1,649,345 1,489,457 
Net profit ........... et aae ee 635,685 457,253 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 20 20 
ae <Lceine pwkeee’ 3,036,585 3,409,138 
Cash ... 59-04 ae Rene 1,048,306 1,377,386 


SELFRIDGE (HoLpincs) — 3 
.i, | error e 850,800 859,996 


ge. RS RAI ee eee fo 302,997 279,551 
Ordinary dividends (per cent).... 14 14 
OOO cic kis CA tied 0s oN CkeneES 874,309 783,442 
CE ikks bch scakyce wdecayvas 219,458 453,224 
Years to Feb. 1, 
1951 1952 
Lewis's -—~ £ £ 
"FYOGie WOME. 6 occa ccccotues 2,161,767 2,068,442 
Met C8OE. ssi eiiiins ee 923,902 846,846 
Gs oases pebenw che kenet 1,368,492 1,765,580 
CO Se sido ve keeeeewedeaiene 1,070,393 905,296 
Ltwis’s InvestMENT Trust :-— 
Teams PaO oo cc kc eac seaee 2,738,564 3,429,897 
es eee eesecuae 1,139,805 1,298,828 
Ordinary dividends (per ceni).... 25 25 
WON ooo res Es oe ene inne 2,050,795 3,198,075 
MMOS. 5 ocd hs Cell cies ce baat eess 1,595,088 1,509,408 


shares in Lewis’s Investment Trust offer a 
lower yield of 64 per cent at the current 
price of 16s. xd, but Lewis’s dividend is more 
amply covered by earnings than is Harrods’, 
and the company earns profits from other 
sources besides its retail stores. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


Prices, 














i ; 
British Funds = Price, | Price,| Gross 
Year 1952 and Mar. | April; Yield, 
Jan. 1 to Guaranteed 6; 1°32, Apeit 2, 
April 2 Stocks 1952 } 1952 953 
High ; Low 1£ 86 4 
1008! 99 (War Bonds 23%. .! ae 
| Mar. 1, 1951-53 | i219 1 
100%; 97f |War Bonds 24%..| 988 98H! ee 
| Mar. 1, 1952-54 | | 13 4 61 
995 | 96h Exch. Stk. 23%..| 978} 979|3 2 5 
| Feb, 15, 1955 i } 
100} | 99 ‘Serial Fundg. 13%' 99%) 99})) 2 16 6 
| Nov. 14, 1952 i i 
1004; -97§ ‘Serial Fundg. 197%! 9838) 98%; 215 $ 
| Nov. 14, 1953 i ' 
99%,, 96 ‘Serial Fundg.17%| 97} 97% | 216 9 
| Nov. 14, 1954 | i 
9993; 96 [War Bonds 24%..' 97% | 979 | 313 4e 
| Augy 15, 1954-56 3 3 03 
1003 | 97) Funding 22%.:..; 98% | 984) jn 
| June 15, 1952-57 | i353 & 1 
1004 97§ Nat. Defence 3%.| 98 | 984) 4 1 9e 
| July 15,..1954—58 | ‘3 8 4 
100g | 96% War Loan 3%..../ 974% 97§* 3 13 lle 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 i 3 6111 
91} 89% ‘Savings Bonds 3%; 895 | 90§ | 6 7 le 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | 319 61 
94 89} Funding 2$%....| 9%*| 914" 418 8e 
Apr. 15, 1956-61 i 1333-38 
8748, 83) [Funding 3%..... 84§*| 85° | 5 ll 106 
Apr. 15, 1959-69 | 9% 
88 844 Funding 3%..... 8548) 8% be 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 { | 4 “4 101 
995 | 95% Funding 4%..... 964°; 96§* Ge 


May 1, 1960-90 
87} | 81g [Savings Bonds 3%| 83g | 84 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | | 
85%| 81} Savings Bds. 24%) 623%] 82g 
May 1, 1964-67 | 
101? | 98} Victory Bonds 4%| 98% 985 | 
¥ Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 


POON ewwer is 
jew! 
~~ 


84 79% |Savings Bonds 3%| 814 81h | 419 Oe 

Aug. 15, 1965-75 5 $1 

903 862 Consols 4%...... 87} | 88 ll sf 

24 | 764 Conversion 34%..| 774*| 7 9 4f 

60§ | 55§ (Treasury Stk. 24%! 57}*| 57 6 &f 

(after Apr. 1,1975) i 

71g | 65% [Treasury Stk. 3%.| 663°! 673% 4 9 4/ 
i | (afterApr. 5, 1966) i ’ 

88§ | 85% Treasury Stk. 3%; 87} | 87% | 7 = 

6 5 

173 | 13, (Redemp. Stk. 3%.| 754*| 76414 6 4¢ 

| Oct., 1986-96 © | 14 3 41 

81 764 ‘War Loan 34%...) 77%! 78 li Of 

61; | 57) \Consols 23% ..... | g94*| sori 4 3 6f 

85 | 80 Br.Elect.5%Gtd..| 81g*| 82h | 411 le 


Apr. 1, 1968-73 i 
844 | 79% (Br. Elect.3°,Gtd..| 808 | 81g! 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | | 
902 | 864 Br.Elect.34%Gtd. 88 | 
| Nov, 15, 1976-79 | 
77% | 74 (Br. Tpt. 3% Gtd..! 76) 765 
July 1, 1978-88 | 
853 | 80} (Br. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| sij*} 823 
Apr 1, 1968-73 | i i 
774 | 73% Br.GasGtd. 3%..| 74§*| 753% 
May I, 1990-95 | 
93% | 88) (Br.GasGtd.3)%.| 89} | 89% 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 | i i 
894%! 85 (Br.lron&Steel3}%| 865 | 87 le 
Feb, 15, 1979-81 53 
(e) To earliest date. (J) To latest date. ff) Flat yiekL 
(s) Assumed average life 15 years 0 months. * Ex dividend. 


rom 
DIM IMP Or OD & MH Oh 
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lil 
We 


§ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
+ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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Prices, Price, ' Price,| -Yield, 





Year 1952 | Ordinary | Mar. | April! April 
Jan. 1 to | Stocks 16 | 2 2, 
April 2 | 3952 | 1952; 1952 
High | Low £s. a 
84; 7 (|Anglo-Am. 10/-...) ~ 7% Ie 4 413 
€} 5% Anglo-Iran {1....| 5% 5415 5 6 
84/— | 66/— |Assoc. Elect. £{1..; 66/6 | 67/6 | 517 6 
104/9 | 91/3 \|Asspc. P. Cem. £1.) 92/6 96/10$| 5 13 6 
32/9 | 26’9 ‘Austin 5/- ....... 27/6 | 28/9 8 14 0b 
3129/3 |112/6 ‘Bass {1 ......... 119/4} 119/44; 7 3 10 
23/— | 17/- |Boots 5/-........ 18/9 | 19/6 | 5 2 % 
30/— | 22/— 'Br, Celanese 10/- .| 22/6 | 23/9, 3 15 9 
85/9 | 70/9 \Br. Oxygen {1 ...| T1/- | 74/~| 5 8 1 
52/9 | 41/9 (CoatSf1......... | 43/18) 45/- | 5 hl 1 
46/— | 35/— Courtaulds {1....) 35/3 | 36/9 | 6 2 6 
20/6 | 17 — |Distillers 4/-..... 17/6 17/6|5 210 
61/3 | 52/44: Dunlop {1....... 53/14+ 53/9 | 6 10 2 
51/44) 42/9 Ford £1......... 43/6*| 45/-*| 6 13 4 
92/3 | 71/6 Gen. Elect. {1....| 73,9 | 78/-') 515 5 
125/3 |108/- ‘Guinness {1...... 115/74 111/10} 5 0 1 
36/74, 32/14;Hawker Sid. £1... 34/- | 35/- | 5 14 3 
47,44' 38/74: Imp, Chem. £1... 40/6 | 41/6 515 8 
95/~- | 82/9 Imp. Tobacco {1 .) 85/— 85 70 
43/14) 30/6 jLanes. Cotton £1. 31/3 | 33/14, 9 1 2 
57/3 ; 52/3 |\London Brick {1.' 52/6 | 53/6 |6 13 4 
89/6 | 74/3 \Marks & Sp. A. 5/-| 79/- | 81/- 4 93 4 
53/9 | 42,— \P. & O. Def. {1...; 43,6  49/- | 4 7 Ie 
39/3 | 31/— |P. ‘Johnson 10/-..| 31/6 | 34/-|7 7 1 
97/23} 80/7}\“Shell” Stk. £1...| 86/3 | 88/915 7 4 
58 4§ [Tube Investmt. {1} 43 51417 7 
89/9 | 78/— |T. & Newall {1...) 78/9 | 83/9 | 415 7 
49/6 (45/10) Unilever {1...... | 46/3 46/1091 5 15 2 
45/3 | 40/6 (Union Castle {1..| 41/- | 41/- | 417 7 
59/10}/ 41/3 |U. Sua Betong {1.| 42/6 | 44/49/22 10 8 
47/— 42/10} Vickers {1....... | 43/6 | 45/415 9 7 
44/14} 38/6\Woolworth 5/- ...| 40/6 | 44/-' 5 3 8 


(a) Yield basis 20% aiter Fis poe 10 (0) Yield basis 
50% before merger. {ce} Yie' asis % after capit 
: bonus, * Ex dividend, 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 9 days.ended March 31, 1952, total 
ordinary revenue was £123,713,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {187,996,000 and 
issues to sinking funds £438,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£27,400,000, the surplus accrued for the 
financial year was {379,733,000 compared with 
a surplus of {720,515,000 for 1950-51. 


CRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


ca 1, April "es Lace teat Si Weeks Days 9 Days 

eee | Hest ended | ended 
a “s = Mar. | Mar. 
sie 31, 31, Sk 

[ 1961 1952 | 1951 | 1952 


Soca into the 









REVENUE Exchequer 
thousand) 
Oro, Revenve 
Income Tax ..... 116947 
Spir-tax ..5...6--] | 128 


Estate; ete, Duties | 180, 
Stam Dion ck cedar oe 
Profits! ax&E.P.T. | 312,6 
Other Inland Rev.! 
SpecialContributn. | 1, 


Total Inland Rev. 12302 


Customs, ...c.e0+ | 930 


Bxcise .<..ss0%-- | 720,51 
Total Customs end 
Wxctee io csiis cad 1651 
Motor Duties .... 61,357 
Surplus War Stores 45,355 


Surpl’s from Tradg. sea 


P.O. (Net Receipts) . oo | 
Wireless Licences. 13,000} 14,1 1,100 1,550 
Sundry Loans....| 27, 26,876) 25,3 1000)... 
Miscell. Receipts. . | 105, 80,964) 107,137) 4, 21) 10,530 
Total Ord, Rev... }42 11, 661 123713 
Secr-BaLaNcinG 





Post Office ...... 4, 388) 10,278 
Income Tax on} | 

E.P.T. Refunds| 1947) 142 
FORM ics ce eens 157760\462896 7] 82 798/134133 





ssues Out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
thousand 


EXPENDITURE 


JRD. EXPENDITURE 

int, & Man. of Nat. | 

DRS ic cic oe | S35, 000) 477,827] 513,599 2, 2,990 
Payments to N.} 

Ireland. ....-.. i 38,000, 37,688) 39,435 405; 2,040 
Other Cons. Funds} il, 000 9, 856; 11, 678 101) 57 


Patel si sees t's boaad 525,371 564,712 3,106) 5,087 
Supply Services -* N6S659 712582! 346154 11151)182909 


Total Ord. Expd.* | \922039% 79534026259 14257) 187996 











Sinking Funds ...| 19,357, 27,400 10, 438 
Total (excl. Self-| 

Bal. Expd.). . .*/422039% 2573104053659 14267|188434 
1 





| 
becr-BaLaANcInG 
Post Office ...... | 179,43 


Income Tax on| 
E.P.T. Refunds} 4,900 5,529 249 142 
436745142492 


RORS ¢ eos tne as + 441529 i 18904 198854 
* Including supplementary estimates. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£115,175 to £3, 477, 362, the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt by 
£23,946,970 to £25,839 million. 


NET RECEIPTS ({¢ thousand) 
New Towns Act, FOG, BEES is ones ts cde cane 70 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21{3).. 4,000 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Acts, 1946 and 


B 190,050) 4,388) 10,278 











1950, Civil eiaecetett sas MOE cod o's ea oes 55,000 
59,070 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand} 
EPC Rete ibs ence ahs 00S pees Win eteens 174 
Housing (Temp. Acoomdn.) Acts; 1944 and 1947. . 50 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, 6. ds 5 canes 14,100 
Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948, s. 17(3) 
Colonial Development. ... .. 2... ess cede kase 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1948, s. 2(1)} 
War Damage: War Damage Commission...... 3,500 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits. . 344 
18,181 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
REcEtrts PAYMENTS 


Treasury Bills . 50,809 4 Def. Bonds. . 775 


Nat. Savings Certs. 300 3A Det Bonds. . 4,280 - 








Other Debt :— 3% Ter. Annuities i: ‘233 

Tax Reserve Certs. 558 Other Debt :— 
internal. ....... 367 External....... 89 

Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 21,710 
52,034 28,087 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 













Treasury 
Bills 


Ways & Means } Treas. 
Advances De- 
eo eee 

4 b 


y 
Banks 








Date 













285-5 | 5740-2 
16-5 | 5144-2 
80-5 | 5060-7 
80-5 | 5001-8 
79-5 | 4951-5 
67-5 | 4555-5 
34-0 | 4494-7 
A-0 1 4471-3 
15+0 | 4509-1 


* The proportion of tender and tap Bills surrendered for 
1g per cent Serial Punding Stock is unknown, therefore 
the total of tender Bills outstanding cannot be calculated. 


TREASURY BILLS 


£ million) 


oo 
» 


1952 

Jan. 150-0 | 212-5 61 
Ud | 150-0 | 217-3 54 
, ~—A8 | 170-0 | 240-4 62 
;, 25 | 170-0 | 247-2 55 

Feb. I | 170-0 | 249-8 52 
» 8 | 170-0 4. 239-9 61 
» 15 | 190-0} 264-2 59 
* 92 | 200-0} 271-1 58 
89 | 200-0 | 24955 67 

Mar. 7 } 200-0} 239-2 15 
» 14 | 200-0 | 250-4 69 
21 |-200-0 } 251-9 68 
, 28 : 81 


On March 28th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from March 31 to April 5, 1952, were accepted dated 
Monday to Saturday as to about 81 per cent at £99 8s. 2d., 
and applications. at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £220 million were offered 
on April 4th, For the week ended April 5th the banks 
were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
: thousand 


Totals 51 Weeks 
ded 





avings Certificates :— 
PIONS no i ik cada 00 129, 200 153, 100 4,000 
Repayments ........... 134,400 | 133,600 2,700 
Net. SavingS .. 06. .sc0e. "5,400 Se. 00 1,300 
Defence Bonds :—~ —| 
MRCOG ba iia erie ke 26,470, - 55,584 1,005 
Repayments ......500065 47,290; 69,824 1,056 
Net Savings ........4.. Dr20,820,Dr14,238Dr 51 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 
POCHENS. . 0's castneganss 645,246; 691,176) 13,225 
Repayments .....%..+.. +s | 706,7 780,799, 14,291 
Net Savings ........<.:. Dr 61,546 Dr 89,62. 1,066 
Total Net Savings. ........ D - 766 Dr84,36. 183 
Interest on certificates-repaid - 30,284) 33,61 716 
Interest accrued .........4. 4123, 573 124,118) = 2,441 


Change in total invested... . 563+ 6.1404 1.908 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 





APRIL 2, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ o£ 
Notes Issued:- | Go vt. Debt.. 11,015,109 
aes 1395,955,378 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De Securities ... 1455,712 
partment. 56,401,445 | Other Secs... 760 
in (other 
th. }. 2,511 
Amt, of Fid.——— 
pees. 55... 1450,00 
Gold Coin 
Bullion {at 
. 2488. per oz, 
fine)... 6.405 35) 
1450,356,823 1450,35¢ 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capitat..4... 14,555,000) Govt. Seos.... 282,946,455 
WOR i vas cis 82} Other Secs.:- 53,562,171 
Public Deps.:- ~ 2 341,326; Discounts and 
Public Accts.*  10,824,746| Advances... 29,437, 
HM. Treas. Securities .. 24,124,5; 
Special Acct. 516,580 
Other Deps.:- 364,579,068 
Bankers..... 282,201,821; Notes........  56,401,4 
Other Accts.... 82,877,247| Coin......... 1,559, 
394,469,076 394,469, 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commission 
National Debt cod Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£. million) 
















Bs caving) x4 eee | 28° 18-8 15-8) 56-4 


4596 - 8'1596 - 7)144 
| ea . z 


Gold and toin..’.:....; 
24s) 248/0 24 


eS oe per fine on... 


im 


Accounts. ....... Ti-@ 612-1} 10:3 
eeaaait Special Account “bh. O- 0- ( 
DAMS a iing hectevees “8 287-4) 280-3) 28 
Others....... cena ee “SH 82-1) 81-3, 82:4 
heheh yivsxeeie es waee 381: 15*9 





374: 4 37 


eee mee eee mee eee 


* Government debt is 
Fiduciary issue in 


11,015,100, capital £14,555,0. 4 
from {1, 
million on April 2, 1952. 


400 million to {1,450 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for ¢ 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. 0d. fine ounc 
September 19, 1949, and the selling to autho: 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 


cash prices during last week were as follows :— 
GoLp 
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THE BRADFORD DYERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY’S DIFFICULTIES 
RESUMPTION OF DEMAND EXPECTED 
MR JAMES EWING ON THE OUTLOOK 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association Limited 
.as held at the Midland Hotel, Bradford, on 
April 3rd. Mr James Ewing (the chairman), 
who presided, in the course of his speech, 


4° ome 


au. 


I am glad today to present to you the 
results of the year’s trading—a gross profit 
nearly equal to the record figure submitted to 
you for 1950. For the first nine months of 
ne year there was exceptional activity, both 
n our home branches and in our associated 
companies abroad. During the final quarter 
of last year trade activity in textiles showed 
2 rapid decrease ; but fortunately, owing to a 
heavy accumulation of orders, our branches 
were kept fairly well employed even during 
the serious recession. Today we are passing 
through a difficult period, and the volume of 
available business has fallen considerably. 
The industry is suffering from the excess 
buying which took place, both here and 
abroad, towards the end of 1950 and early in 
1951, when we were threatened with scarcity 
of materials which it was thought would be 
accentuated by the change over to defence 
work. Manufacturers and merchants every- 
where were loaded with goods at high prices, 
and with the break in prices of wool and other 
primary products, after the orgy of buying, 
there was a very definite fall in production. 
Until all these high price stocks have been 
cleared, it is mot to be expected that normal 
trading will ensue. On the whole, produc- 
tion in the United Kingdom is high, particu- 
larly in defence work, and the purchasing 
power of the public is well maintained and, 
as stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it will not be diminished by the Budget. I 
believe, therefore, that before long there will 
be a resumption of demand: for consumer 
goods, at amy rate in the home market. The 
public, advised from many quarters’ that 
textile prices would fall, naturally _ have 
refrained from buying ; and if we add to this 
the uncertainty of the trade in producing and 
stocking utility goods, because of the expecta- 
uon of changes in purchase tax, it is not to 
be wondered at that textile sales during the 
past few months have seriously declined. 
Purchase Tax, despite the recent amend- 
ments is, I believe, a serious deterrent to the 
immediate recovery of the industry, and had 
the Government been ~ realistic and 
couragéous it would have taken the risk of 
abolishing that tax on textiles, thus giving 
the industry the opportunity to put forward 
all its energies to meet home and export 
needs. No other important textile pro- 
jucing country is trammelled as is the 
nited Kingdom by such a handicap as this 
1x imposes. Surely it is axiomatic that our 
xports require to be buttressed by a sound 
me market. 


~~ 


oe 
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TRADING RESULTS 


lhe year’s trading, both at home and over- 
seas, has again been satisfactory. The total 
trading profit before taxation, at £2,051,062, 
shows an increase of £66,000 on the previous 
year. The charge for taxation at £932,000 is 
nearly £180,000 more than for 1950, but this 
has been offset by: reductions in the amount 
of profit retained by subsidiaries and in the 
ceduction for minority interests. The result 
'S an increase of £76,000 in the available 
profit for the year. 


The balance sheet of the parent company 
shows that our shareholdings in subsidiary 
companies have increased by £786,000 to 
£2,125,000. During the year, Beida Dyers, 
S.A.E., Egypt, increased its paid-up capital 
from £E.500,000 to £E.1 million. We sub- 
scribed for our proportion of the new capital, 
at a cost of £285,867. Our investment in the 
new Canadian subsidiaries required £463,107 
in addition to $84,640 provided by Bradford 
Dyeing Association (USA), it being 
desirable, for administrative reasons, that the 
latter should have a shareholding in the 
Canadian companies. 


In the consolidated balance sheet, the in- 
crease in stocks of {1,234,226 is due, in part, 
to the addition of the stocks of these new 
subsidiaries, to increased quantities of sup- 
plies rendered necessary by lengthening 
delivery dates and to increased prices. These 
stocks are all in current use and are held at 
favourable prices. Fortunately, our liquid 
resources are ample to provide the increased 
working capital which has been called for. 


Our capital commitments amount to 
£950,000. We expect that this amount will 
largely be covered by provisions for deprecia- 
tion and plant réplacement reserve before the 
full amount has been expended. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 
BEIDA DYERS, S.A.E., EGYPT 


This company had another successful year 
in the financial period ended September 30, 
1951, despite considerable fluctuations in 
trade. The factory extensions undertaken in 
recent years have been completed and all sec- 
tions of the plant are operating at a high level 
of activity. The constant aim of the company 
is improvement of quality, and in this it has 
the advantage of very close liaison and 
co-operation with Société Misr, Kafr el 
Dawar, which produces the bulk of the grey 
cloth processed by Beida. 


The disturbed political situation recently 
has not been conducive to good trade. I am 
hopeful, however, that these difficulties will 
be soon resolved, permitting a return of the 
stability so necessary for the industrial 
development and prosperity of the country. 


BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (USA), 
BRADFORD, RHODE ISLAND, USA 


BDA (USA) achieved a better result on 
the year’s trading than might have been ex- 
pected in view of the depressed market con- 
ditions and the heavy increases in costs of 
labour and materials and higher taxes. It 
was not possible to increase prices to counter- 
act these increased costs because of the 
Government Price Stabilisation Regulations. 
The high reputation of the company for good 
quality dyeing and finishing, supported by 
judicious advertising of its brand names and 
unremitting effort by a keen sales staff, en- 
abled BDA (USA) to obtain a fair volume of 
civilian business notwithstanding severe price 
competition, particularly from the foie 


vertical companies in the Southern. States. 


which have a marked advantage over their 
New England competitors in their cheaper 
labour rates. In addition to civilian work, 
bulk orders for dyeing and finishing cloth 
for the defence programme have helped to 
keep the work steadily employed. The 


“ Rigmel ”-Shrunk finish on cotton goods 
forms a big part of the company’s outpet. 


DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


DOMINION SILK PRINTING LIMITED 


In June, 1951, your managing directors, 
after several visits, concluded negotiations 
for the acquisition of a controlling interest in 
these two companies and their subsidiaries. 
The Dyeing Plant and the Printing Plant are 
situated at Drummondville, a small town in 
Quebec Province within easy reach of 
Montreal. The two companies are firmly 
established and have a sound trading record. 
The Dyeing Company was established in 1921 
and today dyes and finishes piece goods 
composed of silk, rayon, nylon and wool or 
mixture yarns. The Printing Company was 
established in 1929 and is equipped to print 
silk, rayon, wool and mixture fabrics by the 
roller and screen processes. The processing 
of rayon fabrics predominates in the activities 
of the two companies. Production and con- 
sumption of rayon and rayon mixture fabrics 
— have been incredsing rapidly since 


The price at which we acquired the con- 
trolling interest in these two companies was 
determined largely by current book value of 
their assets as disclosed in the audited 
accounts and balance sheets. The vendors 
thereby secured a fair price whilst we 
obtained an entry to this market far less 
costly than by the erection of a new works. 


BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (CANADA) 
LIMITED, MONTREAL AND COBOURG 


Since we acquired this business in August, 
1949, conditions in the Canadian woollen and 
worsted trade have been very unpropitious. 
Domestic production fell seriously after 
devaluation of sterling in 1949. Fortunately 
during 1951 the output at our works was 
increased by cloth for the Government’s 
defence programme, and during the past few 
months our works have been fairly well 
employed. We have taken the opportunity to 
instal new types of machinery, and we hope 
to be in a position to process on an adequate 
scale the latest types of cloths, 100 per cent 
spun rayon and mixtures of wool and spun 
rayon, in the development of which we shall 
be able to give to the Canadian market the 
benefit of our unique experience in this class 
of work. The trading results so far have been 
disappointing, owing to the depressed condi- 
tion—the worst for many years—of the 
domestic industry, but your Board is satisfied 
that before long this company will be a useful 
addition to our overseas activities. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research figures prominently in our own 
activities, and we are now engaged upon a 
programme of research. and development 
more extensive than at any previous time in 
the company’s history. 

Our range of water repellent finishes has 
been extended by the use of silicones, which 
are new to industry. We have applied for 
letters patent for a unique me superior 
to any other yet made known, of util 
silicones to the best advantage. 
will be known in the trade as “ Bradsylda.” 


This finis. 
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New finishes on cotton fabrics age also 
making headway, and particular attention is 
being paid to developments which will lead 
to greater operational efficiency in established 
processes. 

For our “ Maxifix” finish we employ a 
new, patented method of producing unshrink- 
able effects on wool, wool and cotton or wool 
and viscose rayon materials, Older methods 
are discontinuous in operation and often have 
adverse effects on the cellulose constituents 
Our new method is continuous 
in operation and is exceptionally advantageous 
in that during the treatment neither the 
cotton nor the rayon is weakened in any way. 


During the past year our branch, Oakroyd 
Dyeing Company Limited, Bradford, has 
been in operation. We have laid out this 
works to specialise in the dyeing and finish- 
ing of knitted and woven fabrics made from 
synthetic fibres only. Whilst it will 
eventually be capable of a large weekly out- 
put of such fabrics, it can also be considered 
a large-scale laboratory for dealing with all 
the dyeing and finishing problems which will 
undoubtedly arise with the growth of syn- 
thetic fibres, of which only two are at present 
produced in this country—nylon and “ Tery- 
lene.” On the other hand, in USA the 
weight of synthetic fibres produced annually 
is already substantial. 


DYEING PRICES 


Recently there has been some adverse 
criticism in the press of dyeing prices. It 
might be opportune, therefore, for me to 
indicate the policy of your company in regard 
to the determination of prices. We make 
secret of the fact that there is the 
fullest co-operation in the finishing in- 
dustries through their well-organised trade 
federations, not only in regard to prices but 
also upon many matters affecting the well- 
being and progress of the industry and upon 
matters requiring consultations with other 
sections of the textile industry and with gov- 
ernment departments. Having accepted the 
principle of trade co-operation, we have to 
ensute that the interests of the community, 
our’ workpeople and our stockholders are 
safeguarded. In the cotton and rayon indus- 
tries—in which lie our major interests—we 
support and co-operate with two national 
bodies, one statutory and one non-statutory, 
the Cotton Board and the British Rayon and 
Synthetic Fibres Federation. Throughout 
the war period and subsequently, the prices 
for dyeing and finishing in the main have 
been based on a cross-section of costs sub- 
mitted by representative producers and 
checked by independent accountants. There 
ig mo room for speculative margins in the 
finishing industries, and our prices vary as 
costs rise and fall. Prices of our main com- 
modities, coal, dyestuffs and chemicals, are 
subject to change at any time without prior 
notice, and also in wages, changes which are 
effected take place immediately. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to make corresponding ad- 
justments to our price lists. We regrec we 
are unable to give our customers warning of 
changes, and we only hope that as stability 
returns these changes will become less 
frequent. 


We believe it is in the best interests of our 
customers that the established practice of the 
commission dyeing trade, of basing its prices 
upon cost of production, should be con- 
sistently pursued. We neither advance prices 
because orders are plentiful nor reduce when 
business slackens. Memories are short, and 
when a depression takes place the finishing 
industries become the target of attack. The 
measure of soundness of our- price policy 
must surely be an assessment of whether the 
industry is taking an undue toll as against the 
other sections. That charge cannot be levelled 
against your company if profits are related 
to the capital employed in the business or 
calculated per yard on the hundreds of 


no 


millions of yards processed by the group. It 
should also be borne in mind, as I have 
already stated, that a very substantial propor- 
tion of our profits accrues from our overseas 
investments, in some of which we are partly 
interested as manufacturers and distributors, 
where margins have been better than those 
of the commission finishers. 


JAPANESE COMPETITION | 


The matter of Japanese competition should 
receive unceasing and vigilant attention by 
our industrial organisations such as the 
Cotton Board, the British Rayon and Synthe- 
tic Fibres Federation, and the National Wool 
Textile Export Corporation in order to deter- 
mine what concerted action might be taken 
to protect our export trade. It should be 
possible to establish a liaison between them 
and representative organisations of the 
Japanese textile industries with a prospect of 
reaching understanding on the limitation of 
Japanese exports to sterling area markets. On 
the other hand it might prove necessary to 
resort to restrictive measures such as quotas, 
and I hope the textile trade organisations 
will not hesitate to press the Government to 
take such steps as lie within its power, for 
undoubtedly the mass purchase of consumer 
goods by countries within the Commonwealth 
from Japan rather than from the United 
Kingdom could undermine the stability of 
the sterling area. 
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The abnormal expansion of trade by :h- 
Indian cotton industry within the colonia! 
markets of the Empire, resultant on (h- 
supply position during the war and after w .. 
period, is likewise calling for governme): 
attention. There are factors in connectio, 
with this, especially those of the price 
raw cotton supplies and the high rate of di 
levied on UK exports to India, which do »)::; 
conform to that equality of trading conditio:; 
which should obtain within a well-balanc..; 
and ordered Commonwealth system. 


Although I will not venture into the realm; 
o prophecy, there is no doubt that conditio:., 
this year are showing signs of serious di‘j- 
culty, but from the survey I have attempt: 
to give you in this address of our national a1‘ 
international activities, our stockholders m.. 
be assured that the company is in a stron: 
position, financially and technically, to me 
the recession, and is ready, when trade doc; 
revive, to undertake its full share of th- 
business available, Our interests are we'll 
spread, and it should also be borne in mind 
that, unlike other sections of the industry, 
we do not have to face extraordinary fluctu:- 
tions in the prices of basic raw materia), 
although we cannot entirely ignore the effec 
of the price changes upon the manufacturiny 
section and its repercussions upon the finis!)- 
ing section. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE INVERESK PAPER 
COMPANY 


MR B. H. BINDER ON THE 
EXCEPTIONAL RESULTS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The Inveresk Paper Company, Limited, 
was held on. March 28th in London. 


_ Mr B. H. Binder, FCA (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: The results 
for the financial year are exceptional ; prices 
of woodpulp and esparto continued to rise 
until they had more than trebled, as a result 
of which sale prices of paper had to be in- 
creased from time to time to meet these and 
other increased costs. Under such conditions 
of inflation profits were made on the turnover 
of trading stocks. 


The group’s production for the year ended 
September 30, 1951, increased by about 12 
per cent over that of the previous year, and 
production and profits should continue to be 
favourably affected by the benefits derived 
from tbe group’s large programme of capital 


"expenditure. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The group’s trading profits amounted to 
£4,760,000, and after charging taxation the 
net consolidated profits amounted to 
£1,890,000. 

All companies contributed to the increased 
results and, as a result of the acquisition and 
development of additional undertakings, the 
basis of the group’s earning capacity has been 
broadened, and a considerable proportion of 
the profit earned arises from paper conversion 
operations supplementary to papermaking. 

Over £1,600,000, retained in reserves, was 
considered essential to provide cash resources 
to meet capital expenditure and working 
capital and as a precaution against a reduction 
in the present high prices of raw materials 
and paper stocks. 


Having regard to all circumstances, it was 
considered that the payment of a dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 10 per cent, free of 
income tax, was reasonable. 


Current assets total £11,300,000 and excee: 
current liabilities and provisions of £4,340,000 
by nearly £7 million, about 24 millio: 
pounds more than last year. The group’s r< 
serves now total nearly £5 million. 


Although the liquid resources of the group 
as at September 30, 1951, are substantial, and 
include bank balances of £3,400,000, it .s 
anticipated that all these resources will be re- 
quired. Substantial capital expenditure st:!' 
has to be met and in winter large stocks of 
raw materials have to- be carried at prices 
which until recently have continued to rise, 
so that there has been a considerable drain 
on the group’s cash resources since Septem- 
ber 30th. . 


THE, OUTLOOK 


Asa consequence of recent Governmen: 
regulations, there. will be a reduction in the 
price of,future supplies of some of our raw 
materials, This - result in a fall in the 
sale prices of paper, which means that we 
may have to face some losses on our existing 
stocks, but it should ultimately lead to greater 
stability and to the mutual benefit & both 
papermakers and consumers. 


For the first five months of the current 
financial year the group’s profits have been 
satisfactory and, as a result of the cumulative 
benefits of continuing substantial capita! 
expenditure, we can face the future with 
confidence, in the knowledge that our mills 
are well equipped to meet future competition 

I cannot stress too much that our present 
satisfactory position as regards cial re- 
sources earning capacity is due very 
largely to conservative policy followed 
over a number of years. This has resulted 
in the group building up reserves now total- 
ling £5 million, after capitalising £650,000 of 
reserves during the past year. Apart, how- 
ever, from the accumulation of funds in this 
way it is the judicious use of them that counts 
and that is where our management comes in. 
It is their suggestions as to what should be 
— on capital account and their supervision 

the expenditure that has brought us up 
to our present satisfactory position. 

The chairman concluded with a tribute to 
te director, management, staff anc! 
we 5 : 


- The report was adopted. 
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THE STEETLEY COMPANY 


INCREASED GROUP TRADING SURPLUS 
RESULT OF IMPROVED WORKS EFFICIENCY 
DEMAND FOR HIGH-TEMPERATURE REFRACTORIES. 
MR N. M. PEECH ON THE OUTLOOK 


he twenty-second annual general meet- 
of The Steetley Company Limited was 
hid on March 31st at the Royal Victoria 
I tel, Sheffield, Mr N. M. Peech, chairman 
he company, presiding. 
fhe acting secretary, Mr G. M. Norledge, 
the notice comvening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report. 
Yhe following is the chairman’s statement, 
h was circulated with the report and 
ounts for the year to December 31, 


In submitting the report of the year’s 
operations, the board felt that those share- 
holders who have not long been members of 
the company would like to know more about 
dolomite and refractories and what Steetley 
does with these materials, so a more compre- 
hensive report than usual has been prepared. 

DOLOMITE 


Dolomite is a magnesian limestone. The 
range of mountains known as The Dolomites 
in Europe aré a familiar example of the rock 
formation. Delomite from the Steetiey 
Quarries at Worksop was used in the con- 
struction of the Houses of Parliament, York 
Minster and other well-known buildings. 


At five strategically located quarries, 
Steetley extracts with large excavators, and 
conveys in diesel trucks, many thousands of 
tons of dolomite each week. The stone is 
crushed, graded and sold as raw material for 
seawater magnesia and stabilised dolomite 
productions, chemical uses and for neutralis- 
ing explosive coal dust in collieries and for 
agricultural liming purposes. But the bulk 
of the production is burnt into a refractory 
product at very high temperatures in cupolas 
which resemble small blast furnaces. 


REFRACTORIES 


The word “ refractories” is little known 
to the public mainly because such products 
are not advertised and sold across the shop 
counter but supplied in big tonnages to the 
heavy industries. Briefly they can be 
described as heat resisting materials and in 
one form or amother are necessary for all 
industrial and domestic processes involving 
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the application of heat. - They range from 
the brickwork , structure’ and hearths of a 
250 ton steel furnace to the household fire- 
grate. Their production is backed by stib- 
stantial teams of research and technically 
trained management. Without refractories 
there could be no bridges nor battleships.nor 
any other form of iron and steel’; no glass 
and cement ; no gas and electricity. 


_Steetley specialises in the production of 
high temperature refractories, in particular 
dolomite, magnesite and silica in granular 
and brick form. In the 1914-18 war, imports 
of magnesite were cut off with grave conse- 
quences to Steetley’s long established cus- 
tomers. When the clouds of war again 
gathered in 1937, your company applied itsclé 
to the task of finding new domestic refractory 
raw materials. This was tackled, as a matter 
of great urgency, in two directions. First, 
a new process was initiated to stabilise the 
lime in dolomite so that bricks made there- 
from not only had the essential refractory 
properties but also could be used after an 
indefinite period of storage. Second, an- 
other novel idea to produce magnesia from 
dolomite and seawater was explored. 
Despite many initial difficulties, the pioneer- 
ing work and substantial expenditure proved 
worth while and by 1939 small commercial 
productions were being achieved. 


INDEPENDENCE OF IMPORTED MATERIALS 


The strategic value of these new domestic 
productions was quickly shown up in 1939 
when magnesite was required riot only for 
refractory brick and steel production but also 
as the raw material for magnesium metal and 
incendiary bombs. Stabilised dolomite and 
magnesite refractories now relieve this coun- 
try wholly of the stranglehold held by the 
Austrians in prewar days whereby Britain’s 
production of magnesite bricks was tied to 
the tonnage of imported magnesite from 
Austria and British export of bricks was not 
allowed. 


Today the value of the refractories made 
in the United Kingdom from these domestic 
productions is £2 million per annum, and if 
Britain had to import and could obtain in 
these times the same tonnages, they would 
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cost through higher prices another {1 : 
million. Further, British exports now exceed 

£500,000 per annum, so that the total foreign 

exchange position has improved by £34 

million per annum. 


It will thus be seen that the United King- 
dom is well endowed with indigenous raw 
materials for refractories: Let me now refer 
to the individual activities of your company 
during the past year. 


DIVISIONAL REPORTS 


In the Dolomite Division, due to the lower 
steel production, outputs were a little lower 
but satisfactory results were obtained from 
the highly mechanised quarry and re-equipped 
prcceeeng works at Coxhoe (Co. Durham). 

rogress was made with the reconstruction 
of the Taffs Well (South Wales) Works and 
this should be completed in the current year, 
The agricultural limestone business is develop- 
ing more slowly than anticipated mainly due 
to the ‘abnormally’ wet weather in the spring 
and autumn which reduced liming operations. 

In the Refractory Brick Division, at the 
Oughtibridge Works, benefit both in weight 
of production of silica bricks and efficiency 
was felt from recent capital expenditure. At 
the Steetley Brickworks, increased production 
of stabilised dolomite and other basic bricks 
yielded improved financial results. 

In the Magnesia Division, mechanical 
teething troubles delayed full production of 
the extension to the Hartlepool Works of the 
Ministry of Materials for whom we act as 
managers. These, coupled with having to 
produce caustic magnesia for rearmament 
purposes and the rising home demand for 
dead-burnt magnesite, seriously upset the 
export programme. 


THE HOLDING COMPANY 


The Steetley Company Limited is now a ; 

holding- company arid all the works opera- $ 
tions are carried on by wholly owned subsi- ; 
diary companies. 
_ Since the close of the financial year, the 
issued share capital of the Cleveland Magne- 
site and Refractory Company Limited has 
been acquired in consideration of an issue to 
the vendors of 46,666 ordinary shares in The 
Steetley Company. The board are satisfied 
that this acquisition will prove to be a good 
investment. The identity of the company is 
being retained and its business will be 
expanded. 
















































GROUP TRADING RESULTS 


The group trading surplus amounted to 
£599,627, which compares with £508,563 last 
year. This im ement arises largely from 
greater works efficiency due to new machinery 
that has been installed im recent years. It is 
also a tribute to the enterprise, hard work and 
loyal support of everyone who works for the 
company. 
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a the trading surplus of £599,627 
3,110 has to be deducted because all 
machinery wears out and provisions for 
replacement in due course must be made. 
Owing to the inflationary rise in prices, this 

















to buy the new plant and we have to draw 
on reserves to meet part of the cost. Where 
do these reserves come from ? 


The trading surplus after depreciation is 
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£466,517, to which is added income from 
investments £4,788 and after deducting fees 
of £5,817 paid to directors whose experience 
and advice are most valuable to Steetley, and 
taxation amounting to no less than £271,976, 
the balance or profit is £193,512. The divi- 
dend to the shareholders who put up the 
money to form and expand the business costs 
£70,285 on the issued capital at December 31, 
1951, of £1,163,760. (The recommended divi- 
dend rate is the same as last year.) We are 
thus left with only £123,227 for reserves from 
a year’s successful trading. 


RESERVES 


These reserves are essentially used to 
finance: 

Increased prices of stocks of raw materials, 
coal, etc., and products in course of manufac- 
ture and the difference between the moncy 
that is due to us from customers and the bills 
we have to pay. These items are the work- 
ing capital required to run a business and 
the increase in the last five years has been 
from £146,026 at December 34, 1946, to 
£600,761 at December 31, 1951, an amount of 
£454,735. 


Expenditure on new machinery and build- 
ings, etc., to bring our works operations up 
to the highest state of efficiency and to’ main- 
tain our position in the fields in which we 
are interested. In the last five years this has 
amounted to £1,264,365. 


Thus we have had to find a sum of 
£1,719,100 over five years and this is how it 
has been done: 


The depreciation, which com- 

pares closely with that allowed by 

the Inland Revenue amounted to £536,447 
Reserves, which have been 

taxed, have had to be fully spent 

and amounted to ........c.sneeeceeers £441,328 
Shareholders invested a further £700,000 
Investment of tax reserve ...... £41,325 


ESSENTIALS FOR FUTURE PROGRESS 


The board do not regret their action in 
risking the substantial capital expenditure 
that has been undertaken, but the figures 
bring out the following important points if 
industry is to remain progressive in future, 
and let no one forget that the future stan- 
dard of living in this country still depends 
on healthy commercial enterprise: 


(i) The depreciation allowed by the Inland 
Revenue is inadequate, based as it is on the 
original cost of machinery and not. the 
replacement cost today. 


(ii) Commercial taxation, which is our con- 
tribution to the National Exchequer, -has 
taken the sum of £893,314 over the last five 
years. 


TAXATION ENDANGERING PRODUCTION 


In 1945 with Excess Profits Tax at 100 per 
cent, necessary while the country was at war, 
taxation took 61 per cent of the profit, and in 
1951 after six years of peace, it took no less 
than 58 per cent of the profit and an unknown 
amount of Excess Profits Tax is still to be 
imposed. To buy our machinery, however, 
in 1951 costs almost twice as much as it did 
in 1945, so that the company, in common 
with the rest of industry, is now in a far 
worse relative financial ition than at the 
end of five years of t war. It should be 
clear to afily government that taxation at the 
current rates is endangering both the volume 
of production as well as the competitive 
power of industry in Great Britain. 

(iii) Due to the inadequacy of the depre- 
ciation allowed by the Inland Revenue and 
high commercial taxation, the whole of the 
reserves resulting from five years’ good 
trading have had to be put back into the 
business. The result has been that it was 
not possible throughout this long period to 
retain any reserves for a rainy day, recession 


in trade, or for embarking upon new indus- 
trial developments which are badly needed by 
this country. 


IMPORTANCE OF DIVIDENDS 


(iv) The profits of the company have been 
the very minimum essential to meet necessary 
expenses of maintaining the business, and 
mischievous statements about exorbitant 
business profits are quite unjustified. 


(v) Dividends are essential to the raising 
of new capital. Suppose no dividend at all 
was to be paid, the prices of our products 
would be reduced by only 2} per cent, but 
the business would die like a human being 
without food. The dividend rate, in fact, 
is only one-sixth more than the prewar 
established standard, yet wages have 
increased y one and a half times since 1939. 
There has indeed been no profiteering. The 
dividend record of a company taking indus- 


‘ trial risks, and the risks we have taken are 


Clearly great, must be sufficiently attractive 
to encourage subscribers for new capital in 
the face of other investments open to them. 
It was satisfactory and essential to the future 
development of Steetley, that in recent years 
shareholders were prepared to make a further 
investment of £700,000 in the company. 


PROSPECTS 


The capital expenditure that has been 
undertaken over the last five years is yielding 
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beneficial results and with the re-equipment 
of the Taffs Well Works completed befor. 
the end of the current year, the Dolomi:- 
Division will be exceptionally well equipp:4 
with very high -productions per man em 
ployed. The Refractory Brick Division ; 
solidly based to a great extent on dome:: 
raw materials but the small extent to wh 
it still relies on imported materials which «: 
difficult to obtain even at high and still ris: 
prices, is not satisfactory. This may hay 
some effect upon the profits of this divis:o: 
in the current year and research to overcom 
the difficulty is proceeding. In the Magne 
Division, greater production for refractor « 
and magnesium should be obtained. 

The rapidly rising costs of machinery in 
this country, coupled with tremendous indu;- 
trial taxation, demand that the closest 
scrutiny be applied to future capital expendi- 
ture which will yield less in results than it 
has done in the past. 


Overall, the demand for our produc: 
remains good and the current year shou! 
show satisfactory results. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed final dividend of I1 per cent, 
less tax, making 15 per cent, less tax, for the 
year, was approved;‘ the retiring directors, 
Mr A. J. Peech and Mr E. J. Pode, were 
re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs John Adamson, Son and 
Company, was fixed. 
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JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON, LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Linoleum, Felt Base, Leathercloth and Lancaster Cloth) 
TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD 
LARGE EXPORT TRADE 
THE EARL PEEL ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Jas. 
Williamson & Son, Limited, was held on 
April 3rd, at Lancaster, The Rt. Hon. The 
Earl Peel, the chairman, ‘presiding. 


The following is his statement, which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to December 24, 1951: 


For the third year in succession I am 
pleased to be able to tell you that the turnover 
of your company reached a new record. In 
1951 we sold £1 million more goods than in 
1950, and once again despatches overseas ex- 
ceeded those to the home market. There was 
an increase in our from £601,000 in 
1950 to £817,000. e have a first-class in- 
dustrial unit, upon the improvement of which 
we have spent £218,000 in 1951, and we have 
also a first-class team of managers and work- 
people to whom I know would wish me 
to express your thanks for their fine and 
untiring efforts during the past year. 

If it were possible to consider such evi- 
dence of progress in isolation and to exclude 
those difficulties which continue to beset all 
industries in this country we should have 
every reason for satisfaction. By no means 
all of this increase of turnover, however, can 
be attributed to the volume of goods 
despatched. Part of it is due to continued 
inflation, a state of affairs which affects every 
aspect of our national life today, and it is 
open to question whether the proportion of 
what appears to be a satisfactory profit which 
we are allowed to retain in the business is, in 
the light of this inflation, sufficient to main- 
tain and replace our plant and carry out 
necessary development. 

PROFITS, INFLATION AND TAXATION 


It is the fashion in certain quarters today 
to decry rising profits. This is somewhat 


curious, as the people who do so are precisely 
those who wish to have at their disposal un- , 
limited financial resources with which to in- 
dulge their extravagant fancies. We have, in 
fact, been told by such people that Govern- 
ment oo cannot possibly be reduced. 
It is difficult to reconcile this statement with 
the wish for an all-round lowering of profits. 
Inflation has brought about a continuous f:ll 
in the value of the £ with a consequent in- 
crease in the cost of everything, affectin 
industry ; raw materials, buildings, plant sad 
machinery, salaries and wages. As an illustra- 
tion of this tendency our own stocks of raw 
materials and finished goods have risen in 
value by over £1 million. In these circum- 
stances it is only natural that profits should 
also have gone up and, indeed, it would be 
very. serious, if not disastrous, if they had 
not. Even so, the present crippling rate of 
taxation and the high cost of replacing exist- 
ing equipment, and of making any additions 
and improvements, are leaving first one in- 
dustry and then another with insufficient 
financial resources to carry on properly. 

I suggest that those who criticise the s0- 
called high profits should consider what must 
of necessity be retained in the business and, 
therefore, what a relatively small proportion 
is paid out as dividends to shareholders, Out 
of each {1 of profit, ils. 11d. is taken in 
taxes, 38. Id. is required for replacement of 
plant at higher prices than the original costs 
on which depreciation has been allowe4, 
2s. 5d. is required to provide a reserve against 
falling stock values, and only 2s. 7d. is leit 
to be paid out as a dividend to shareholders. 

At the end of 1950 your com had aa 
overdraft with its bankers of £495,000. in 
order to correct this position, to finance our 
capital expenditure programme and the co:- 
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tinuous rise in costs, the company in March 
1951, made an offer to shareholders o 

| million 4 per cent debenture stock, which 
cfer was heavily over-subscribed. 


DIVIDEND 10 PER CENT 


Out of the year’s profits your directors 
recommend that £125,000 be placed to the 
slant replacement reserve (previously des- 

bed as the development reserve); bringing 
the total to £475,000, and £100,000 to stock 
epreciation reserve. The former is a calcu- 

ted =6provision indicating the amount 
equired to meet the increasing cost of plant 
eplacements. The setting up of a special 
reserve to meet a possible fall in stock values 

a measure of prudence. You will see in 
the directors’ report that a final dividend of 
7) per cent is recommended which, with the 
nterim dividend of 2} per cent already paid, 
makes a total for the year of 10 per cent. 


It is difficult to make any forecast for the 
current year. Many industries, throughout 
the country are suffering from a trade reces- 
gion and we have not entirely escaped. There 

s a marked falling away in orders for some 

f our products during the last six months 

f the year. There are a variety of causes 
for such a recession and in our case we 
believe that not the least of them is the inci- 
dence of purchase tax, which prices some of 
our products out of the market in competition 
with other products which, if taxed at all, are 
taxed at a lower rate. Our products are used 
in every home and would, I am sure, still be 
preferred if they were permitted to compete 
on equal terms. We have a large export trade 
which has, for over 100 years, been built up 
on the foundation of a healthy home trade. 
The artificial and sometimes Capricious inter- 
ference with trade in this country by price 
restriction and taxation cannot fail to make 
export more difficult. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


As many of you already know, there have 
been some changes in the board of your com- 
pany. I decided that, as from Janwary Ist, 
] would relinquish the position of managing 
director, as the many calls on my time were 
making it increasingly difficult for me to give 
that appoimtment the time which it demands. 
Your board unanimously agreed. that Mr 
C. H. Martineau, who has been with the 
company since 1939, and who was appointed 
& director in charge of the commercial depart- 
ment in 1946, should be offered the ‘position 
of managing director. I am pleased to say 
that he accepted this new responsibility. At 
the same time, Mr I. D. Taverner, whom I 
mentioned last year had been appointed 
works manager, was elected to the board and 


you will be asked to confirm this appoint- 
ment, 


Last year I was happy to tell you that 
Mr H. E. Sier, the deputy chairman of your 
beard, had agreed to continue ‘to serve the 
company if re-elected, despite the fact that 
had reached the age limit. He was, in 
act, duly re-elected, but now I am sorry 
to have to inform you that he feels he must 
reure from the board after the annual general 
meeting. I would like to thank Mr Sier per- 
tonally—and I am sure you will wish to join 
with me—for the guidance and advice which 
be has given to us for so many years, and to 
wish him every comfort and enjoyment in the 
future. He began his connection with my 
grandfather, the late Lord Ashton, in 1907, 
ad sO im One capacity or another he has 
served the Williamson family and this com- 
peny for 44 years, 


_ The report and accounts were adopted; 
the retiring directors, The Earl Peel, Mr F. E. 
W ‘inmill and Mr G. G, Parkinson, were re- 
ected ; the appointment to the board of Mr 
I. D. Taverner, was confirmed, and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Viney, 
Price and » Was fixed. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


LORD ELPHINSTONE ON NEED FOR 
GREATER PRODUCTION 


‘The annual general meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland was held 
on April 1 within the head office, Edinburgh. 
The Rt Honourable Lord Elphinstone, KT, 
governor of the bank, presided. 


In submitting the directors’ report, the 
chairman, said: 


It is unfortunate that the various proposals 
and actions of recent years intended to com- 
bat inflation have not proved fully effective. 
The continuous erosion in the value of our 
money calls for stern measures. A policy of 
dearer money might, with advantage, have 
been introduced much earlier—indeed I ven- 
tured to suggest this last year when I ad- 
dressed you. I think Mr Butler is to be com- 
plimented upon his courageous and forthright 
budget proposals. With the bank rate once 
more exercising its corrective influence, and 
its traditional function as a stabiliser and a 
deterrent to over-expansion, interest rates are 
more realistic and the position is now 
healthier. 

Loans and advances have increased by 
£4,300,000 during the year. A not inconsider- 
able part of this is represented by our quota 
of the additional borrowings of the national- 
ised industries and public corporations. These 
carry a low rate of interest and the earning 
capacity of “advances” is thus less than is 
sometimes assumed. 


CREDIT RESTRICTION 


The policy of credit restriction enjoined 
upon the banks by the authorities presents us 
with many problems and frequently it is the 
cause of disappointment and embarrassment 
to credit-worthy borrowers. The basic con- 
sideration in our lending under present con- 
ditions is that it should pass the test of being 
for “ essential ” purposes and, while respond- 
ing to all legitimate or “ permissible” appli- 
cations for assistance, we endeavour faith- 
fully to interpret the spirit of the Treasury 
directives in dealing with all requests for 
accommodation. We continue to find, how- 
ever, that many of these are for purposes 
which, but for the heavy burden of taxation, 
would normally be financed out of the bor- 
rowers’ own resources. Under existing fiscal 
arrangements the accumulation of adequate 
reserves for necessary replacements and re- 
newals is practically impossible, and adjust- 
ments which will more nearly relate depre- 
ciation allowances to replacement costs -are 
urgently needed if our industries are to have 
any prospect of maintaining ‘their position— 
or even of survival. Unfortunately the pro- 
posed new Excess Profits Levy, which is in 
addition to an adjusted profits tax, will inten- 
sify one of the most difficult problems of*in- 
dustry, namely, the creation of that new 
capital which is so badly needed. 


Unfortunately, large sections of the general 
public are apparently still not fully alive to 
the real cause of most of our difficulties, and 
the complacency which I have previously 
deplored is still too much in evidence. The 
cry for increased production has been so often 
repeated that it has come’to be regarded with 
suspicion, but that call should be resounded 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. If the production of coal and food and 
manufactured articles could only be stepped 
up by even a modest percentage there would 
in a very short time be am amazing improve- 
ment in the situation. 

The changes in assessment to liability for 
income tax which are proposed by the Chan- 
cellor in his Budget will, it is hoped go some 
way towards providing the much-needed 
incentive to additional personal effort, while 
the higher rate of interest now ruling should 
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encourage saving on the part of those with 
an income s Savings are entitled to 
be rewarded with a “ living wage,” 

Throughout the year there has been recur- 
ring evidence of the influence which a small 
minority of irresponsible people have on the 
thoughts and actions of their fellows. Restric- 
tive practices encouraged by these disturb- 
ing elements are a serious menace, while 
unofficial strikes introduce a canker in the 
economy of the country. It is obvious, to, 
that under present conditions we cannot 
afford the luxury of a five-day week. It must 
be the constant endeavour of us all to exert 
ourselves to the utmost in order that our 
country may again be deserving of the uni- 
versal respect that honest hard work and 
integrity won for us in the past. 


I feel I must again state my view that if 
this country is to recover its former prosperity 
there must be a return to the high moral 
standards which in the past actuated the great 
majority of our people. A country-wide re- 
vival of these old qualities and virtues would 
make a wonderful difference to our conditions 
and prospects, and to our status among the 
nations, 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


After allowing for taxation and after mak- 
ing provision for contingencies and all known 
bad and doubtful debts, the net profits are 
£290,320 ; adding the balance from last year, 
£191,979, there is available £482,299. 


Out of this there has been transferred: ‘To 
reserve for contingencies, £110,000 ; - to 
trustees for staff pension fund, £30,000 ; and 
after payment of a dividend of 12 per cent for 
the year (less tax) taking £151,200, there is 
left to be carried forward £191,099. 


I think you will agree that, in the circum- 
stances, these results are satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ILLINGWORTH MORRIS & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the company was held at the Midland 
Hotel, Bradford, on Monday, March 31st. 
The Rt Hon Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, PC, 
JP (chairman), presided. 


In his statement to the stockholders, Sir 
Donald Horsfall, the retiring Chairman, 
described the year October, 1950, to 
September, 1951, as the most eventful in 
the history of the wool textile industry and 
the six months from April to September as 
probably the most alarming period the wool 
market had ever experienced. 


Regarding the future, he said: It is my 
plain duty to utter a very definite word of 
caution. No optimist, even in his wildest 
dreams, could ever have expected the boom- 
like conditions in our industry during the 
five or six postwar years to have been main- 
tained indefinitely. And just as the industry 
returns to more normal conditions so must 
more normal results be expected. 


The future consumer demand is almost as 
indiscernible as the trend of prices. From 
all reports, however, one point is clear——the 
results of the panic buying on the part of 
the public nearly a year ago will have to re- 
solve themselves before the demand returns 
to its normal quantity, but once that eccurs I 
still have a great faith in the future demand 
for high-class worsted goods throughout the 
world, and I believe that this demand will 
tend in future years to increase rather than 
decrease. 


The directors’ report and accounts and 
dividend recommendations were approved, 
and the Rt Hon Lord Wilmot of Selmesion, 
PC, JP, Mr Mark Ostrer and Mr M. T. R. 
Hall were re-elected directors. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT IN SPITE OF DIFFICULTIES 


DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS AGAIN EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


CONTRIBUTION TO FARMING MECHANISATION 


SIR ROWLAND SMITH ON IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Ford Motor Company Limited will be 
heid on April 25th at Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane, London, W. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Rowland Smith, MIMechE, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 


In the face of increasing difficulties 1951 


was, nevertheless, a. year of succéssful 
achievement. 


Demand for our products again exceeded 
our ability to supply under conditions of in- 
creased material shortage. In -spite of this, 
during the year 171,000 cars, trucks and 
tractors were produced, of which 125,000 
were exported. 


During the year costs increased. substan- 
tially, particularly on imported material. 
There was also a general upward movement 
in salaries and wages, and in October our 
rates were liberally increased. 


The maximum effect of material siamese 
which we had anticipated would occur during 
1951 has not been felt until this year. 
Further, by reasons of delays in delivery of 
machine tools, the introductory date of the 
new tractor was postponed until the end of 
1951. As a result, the higher costs associated 
with initial production were not felt during 
the year. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Compared with 1950, our total income in- 
creased in value by just over 5 per cent to 
£68 million despite the slight decline in 
volume. About 80 per cent of cars and trac- 
tors, and more than 55 per cent of commer- 
cial vehicles, were exported in the year, and 
the more recent severe reductions in the 
industry of annual domestic quotas (to 
60,000. each for cars and. commercial 
¥v vehicles) will emphasise strongly the in- 


dustry’s increasing dependence upon the 
export market. 


Australia again bought most of our own 
products, followed in order of importance by 
Ireland, South Africa, Canada and New 
Zealand, the latter. greatly aided by the 
abolition of import licences. 


However, in recent weeks in huieatin 
severe import restrictions have been im- 
posed to redress their adverse trade balance. 
We are assured that these restrictions will be 
removed as soon as practicable, but in the 
meantime the effect has been to restrict con- 
siderably our business in this our largest 
export market. It only serves to emphasise 
the difficulties under which we operate to- 
day’ and the importance of distributiny our 
up to date and low cost products as widely as 
possible through the world-wide Ford sales 
and service organisation. 


Our exports to North America were lower, 
mainly because of tighter credit restrictions 
there, but realised over $12 million. 


Strong competition was. again-encountered 
from continental manufacturers, chiefly in 
Europe and South America. 


Assembly of our ‘ products wien has 
developed to a point where more than half 
the units exported now go for completion to 
14 of the Ford plants throughout the world. 


SUCCESS OF THE NEW TRACTOR 


In the agricultural field the outstanding 
event was the advent of the new Fordson 
Major tractor, unique in that three alterna- 
tive engines are offered—for diesel, petrol 
or paraffin. Many of the components are 
basically the same with a saving in cost and 
consequent low price, particularly of the 
diesel unit. This tractor, together with its 
range of new implements, has been en- 
thusiastically received at home and abroad, 
and we are confident that it will enhance the 
high reputation of its predecessors. 


The sales of the old Fordson Major tractor 
were well maintained until production ceased 
in December, export sales being almost 90 per 
cent of the previous record year. Nearly 5,000 
were shipped to the Turkish Government as 
part of an intensive drive for agricultural 
development in that country. 


We have received Government contracts 
for a substantial number of general service 
vehicles for defence purposes: 


No record of our operations would be com- 
plete without reference to the servicing of 
our vehicles at home and abroad, on which 
we place great importance. At home the 
number of ageing Ford cars and trucks on 
the roads and the army of Fordsons in our 
fields bring demands for service and for re- 
conditioned engines and parts which are met 
to the limit of our ability under the supply 
conditions today. Abroad, the sales of the 
past few years have brought in their wake a 
steeply increasing service demand. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the accounts, a profit of 13.1 
per cent (compared with 12.1 per cent in 
1950) on sales yielded £8,907,848: of this, 
taxation takes 57.6 per cent, reserves 33.7 per 
cent, and 8.7 per cent goes to our stock- 
holders. 


This profit is determined after setting aside 
depreciation, conventionally based upon the 
original cost of our assets, which produces at 
the end of the-life of each asset a provision 
equal to original cost. Were equipment costs 
static during the period, replacement could 
be afforded and the business continue unim- 
paired. Since the bulk of our assets were 
purchased, costs have more than doubled ; 
therefore, if we are to continue operations on 
the same scale from our own. resources, it is 
necessary to set aside, out of already taxed 
profits, further substantial amounts to cover 
the excess cost of replacement. 


During the year a comprehensive study has 
been made to determine our position, and a 
further £2,750,000 has been set aside this 
year towards the £14,641,000 which we esti- 
mate as being proportion, related to 
expired life, of the event excess replace- 
ment cost of our fixed asSets at present price 
levels. An important by-product of our study 
has been the reassessment of our depreciation 


rates, and the revised rates have been applied - 


since the beginning of 1951. From time to 
time we propose to make similar surveys to 
take stock of the position and to reassess the 
depreciation rates, 


Our taxation laws, dating from the happy 
days of static prices, give allowances based 
only upon original asset cost. (This situation 


is unaffected by the palliative of initial allo 

anees.) Unless tax allowances are based upon 
replacement cost values of assets, indust: 
will progressively become less able to repla_: 
its assets from its own resources as it shou! 


This position is further aggravated by 
introduction of the excess profits levy wh 
may well impose a heavy burden on yo 
company, and this would deplete still mo 
the amount of profits which could be retain 
in the business. 


MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


Our immediate concern in the future is 
respect of the adequacy of material supplic 
the movement of costs, the maintenance an 
expansion of our export markets, and t! 


‘prospect of supplying vehicles to the Rime 


market. All these factors are dependent up mn 
the outcome of our threefold nation. 
economic battle—to direct resources to de- 
fence, to balance our external trade, and to 
defeat inflation. 


The outstanding shortage is steel. While 
prospects have improved since the init: 
announcements under the new distrib 
scheme, thert is no certainty that steel w: 
be in sufficient supply to meet our expor t 
demand. As successful exporters, we hope 
to share in the additional imported USA eet 
later in the year and, indeed, to be enabled 
to make our full contribution towards closing 


the yawning gap in our country’s trade 
balance. 


The motor industry in 1938 exported 
£19 million worth of goods, or 4 per cent 
of the nation’s total exports. Last year, the 
corresponding figures were £317 million and 
12.3 per cent. In that period the industry 
has increased its’ exports (at 1938 prices) by 
more than 500 per cent, by far the greatest 
increase recorded’ by any one of our major 
exporting industries. It is, I believe, a prin- 
ciple accepted by. all great generals that 


_ success should be exploited, and in this case 


I hope that our administrators will follow 
this axiom and give us the materials for the 
job, especially since exports from this com- 
in the last six years have been 
f1s2 million, and our competitive position 
has been strengthened by the recent addition 
of two new cars and a tractor to our range. 


It is to be hoped that, as a cushion for 
possible disruption in export markets, in- 
creased deliveries will be permitted in the 
home market ; otherwise unemployment coul.i 
arise. 


It must be some consolation to motorists i: 
this country that car taxation has now been 
on an overall flat-rate basis, in place 

of the previous inequitable dual system. 


EXPANSION OF MECHANISED FARMING 


We look forward to a long-term expansio: 
of mechanised farming, particularly in the 
undeveloped areas where increased food pro- 
duction will help to raise the living standar’, 
and as that standard rises, so there be 
an increase in the general demand for good: 
shall contribute our new tractor and fu’! 
implement range to this expansion. _ 


When ry sa ate available in the home 
market we to meet the additional d¢- 
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mands which will result from the drive to 
greater self-sufficiency in food production, as 
a means of reducing imports and balancing 
our trade. 


Plans for capital expenditure amounting to 
some £14 oultine ion are envisaged during the 
next three years. Contracts totalling 
,3 million have already been entered into 
The programme includes a two-storey manu- 
facturing building at Dagenham, with a floor 
zrea of 288,000 sq. ft., which is nearing com- 
oletion, a new battery of coke ovens about to 
co into operation, replacing those erected 18 
years ago, extensions ,to our power house 
equipment, improvements to our foundry, 
and further. factory re-equipment. 


We have now put into effect the pension 
scheme for hourly paid employees, to which I 
referred last year. A new contributory sick 
benefit fund is also in operation, which gives 

man £3 a week for up to six months’ 
absence through illness or accident. 


Training schemes have been further de- 
veloped to meet the wider needs of our em- 
ployees ; our service schools also have been 
well attended by representatives from Ford 
dealers and companies at home and abroad 

ous to bring themselves up to date with 
our new products. 


EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 


During the year the following executive 
promotions have been made :— 


Mr J. L. Claridge—From Assistant Secre- 
tary to Secretary. 

Mr A. Haselden—From General Works 
Manager to Director of Manufacture. 

Mr J, M. A. Smith—From Secretary to 
Director of Finance and Administration. 

Mr C. Thacker—From Managing Direc- 
tor’s Executive Assistant to Dieecass of 
Supply and Sales. 

Mr Tom Williams, the former Minister of 
Agriculture, joined us in February of this 
year as adviser on all agricultural matters in 
which your company is interested. 

You will have received with this statement 
a letter and notice of extraordinary general 
meeting concerning new company Articles 
of Association. These are brought up to 
date and into conformity with requirements 
of the new Companies Act, and current prac- 
tice. They also incorporate certain other 
changes, as explained in the letter. 

It is my privilege once again to express our 
grateful thanks to all. members of our fine 
team who have given such loyal and strenuous 
service in the past year. 





TRADE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS CONTINUES 
SIR JOHN MAKINS ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
f Trade Indemnity Company, Limited, was 


Mr A. E. Phelps (deputy chairman) pre- 
sided in the absence of the chairman, Sir John 
Makins, through indisposition. 

The following is am extract from the chair- 
.an’s circulated statement: The 1949 under- 
vriting account has been closed at the end of 
ts third year with a favourable balance of 
£110,570, »which has been transferred to 

profit and loss account. 


The 1950 and 1951 underwriting accounts 
remain open and the balances of £175,518 
and £85,268 respectively.are carried. forward. 
In regard to the 1950 account, .it is unlikely 
that there is much in the way of additional 
premium income to come in the third year, 
but further claims are a possibility. -Refer- 
ring to the 1951 account, we expect to earn 
substantial ‘ additional premiums and, of 
course, there is plenty of time for claims. On 
the subject of claims I shall have more to say 
at a later date, but the’ state of both accounts 
can at this stage be considered satisfactory. 


The profit and loss account shows that we 
made a net profit in 1951 of £61,713 after 
providing for taxation on profits credited in 
the account. To this must be added the 
balance of £172,534 brought forward from 
1950, less £50,000 capitalised and applied in 
paying up 50,000 £1 shares issued to 
members in 1951. Against the total of 
£184,247 we have provided £7,043 for 
profits tax, less. income-tax thereon, in 
respect of investment and other income for 
ihe two years ended December 31, 1950, 
with the result that our tax provisions now 
cover all ascertained ts of the company 
up to and including ° 31, 1951. We 
have also written £50,000 off the value of 
our quoted investments to compensate for 
the heavy falls in Stock Exchange prices of 
which you will be aware. 


This leaves an available balance of 
£127,204, out of which the directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of 10 per 
cent, less tax, amounting to £15,750: 

e carry-forward will then be £111,454, 
«nd I will anticipate’ the proceedings of the 





extraordinary general meeting, which has 
been called to follow the annual general 
meeting, by mentioning the proposal to in- 
crease the company’s capital again this year 
to £350,000 by the creation of 50,000 fully 
paid {1 shares. If this proposal is agreed 
to, the balance brought forward in the 1952 
profit and loss account will be £61,454. 


AN IMPORTANT SERVICE 


The substantial progress of your company 
continues and from some recent paragraphs 
in The Economist it appears that we are 
covering more than half the credit risks un- 
derwritten in the United Kingdom by the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department and 
ourselves. Of course, the total of one 
thousand million pounds of insured transac- 
tions given in The Economist is not large in 
comparison with the trade of this country 
as a whole, and there is room for much 
greater use of our facilities. Nevertheless, I 
think we can claim to be providing an im- 
portant service for which in current condi- 
tions there is a growing demand. 


I close these remarks on a note of caution 
and of faith. A year ago Mr Falloon referred 
to the rapid increase in the cost of basic 
materials used in industry and indicated that 
we were not unmindful of the danger which 
such a state of affairs presented. In certain 
directions the inevitable has rs There 
has been a recession from hi fices and 
this in combination with other factors has 
resulted in financial difficulties. and actual 
insolvencies on a scale which, though still 
moderate, has been unknown for the last 12 
years. The trend is unmistakable and we 
must expect it to show up in our claims 
figures in the next few years. We are not un- 

repared for this trend. We have enjoyed a 
ng period of freedom from serious losses 
during which time we have built up our re- 
sources as far as the level of taxation has 
permitted. We are now in a strong position 
to help traders in limiting the effect of bad 
debts which cannot be avoided in the 
changed circumstances which we foresee. 
Furthermore, these circumstances will 
sharpen the edge of our propaganda and 
make it easier for us to cut through 


the remnants of opposition to the idea of - 


insuring credit risks. 
Credit insurance has been referred to as 
“a litth known service provided by the in- 
surance industry.” I suggest that the descrip- 
tion is out of date and, in amy event, I am 
confident that future devel ts will lead 


to a much wider use of the facilities we offer. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


. 
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ANGLO-MALAY RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


POSITION STRENGTHENED 


The thirty-second” annual general meeting 
of The Anglo-Malay Rubber Company, 
Limited, was held on March 28th in London. 

Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: A year ago I 
referred to the profit then shown as bcing 
the highest the company had realised since 
1920, and now, due to the higher prices 
fetched by our product in the year under 
review, the figures are better still. 


Leaving out of account the small quantity 
of rubber purchased, the crop harvested on 
the company’s estates totalled 2,240,000 Ib 
some 50,000 Ib short of the previous year’s 
figures. This fall of only about 2 per cent 
reflects in the clearest way the loyalty and 
fortitude of our staff, for without their un- 
relaxed efforts in face of the strain and 
hazard which Malayan conditions continued 
to impose upon them, our crop would have 
been far smaller. Inclusive of all grades it 
was sold at an average price of nearly 3s. 7d. 
per pound (equivalent to 3s. 9d. per pound 
London landed), which was an improvement 
over the 1949-50 average of Is: 6d. 


But if income increased, so also did costs. 
The Malayan Government, which drastically 
increased the scale of export duty from 
January 1, 1951, took no less than 43d. for 
each pound of rubber exported. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 


The proceeds from rubber sales plus 
interest on investments, etc,, brought total 
profit before taxation to £219,416, which is 
reduced by taxation to £104,687. We are 
increasing our cultivation and replanting 
reserve to £80,000 (by a transfer from profit 
and loss account of £40,919, which sum in- 
cludes the expenditure for the year on that 
account) and are placing a further £12,018 
to special depreciation reserve (over and 
above a capital excess of £1,666) and a 
further £10,000 to general reserve. Having 
done that, we propose for your approval a 
final dividend of 12 per cent, less income tax, 
making 16 per cent for the year, against 12 
per cent for 1949-50. If these transfers and 
proposals are agreed, we shall carry forward 
£45,715, compared with £37,307 brought in. 
Our financial condition has been substan- 
tially strengthened. 


For the current year we are estimating for 
a crop of 2,400,000 Ib. It is a figure well 
within the productive capacity of our estates, 
provided, of course, that Communist and 
terrorist activities are kept in ; 


The immediate outlook is more subdued 
than it was a year ago, but the era of excep- 
tional prosperity which we haye enjoyed in 
the last year and a half. was not an unmixed 
blessing. sto ge in price was bound 
to come, but rubber icy of the USA 
should have been less discriminatory against 
natural rubber, in view of its importance in 
the economy of South East Asia. Buying 
for shipment from the East after May Ist 
for manufacturers’ actual requirements and 
to augment their depleted inventories is now 
in the hands of the trade. Some slight 
quantitative relaxation of controls over actual 
end use of natural rubber in the USA has 
just been announced, and we hope this may 
be the forerunner of further relaxation at an 
early date. The present GSA selling price 
of 48} US cents for No. 1 sheet is, however, 
considerably higher than the current price 
in the open market, which should encourage 
manufacturers to place competitive orders 
with the trade for their future 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


RECORD ORDERS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Associated Electrical Industries, Limited, was 
held on April Ist in London. 


Sir George E. Bailey, CBE, MSc, 
MIMechE, MIEE (the chairman) said that 
the net profit for the year at £2,524,000 was 
slightly higher than that for the previous 
year. The dividend of 20 per cent recom- 
mended might appear to be a generous return, 
but it should be understood that stockholders 
had invested large sums in the business by 
way of retention of profits. The return was, 
in fact, a very modest one, being slightly less 
than 4} per cent on the total cash invested. 
The very conservative dividend policy adopted 
by the board was due to the calls made on 
the company’s financial resources by the 
heavy burden of taxation, the high cost of 
replacements, the increase in the value of 
work-in-progress and the necessity of provid- 
ing the extensions required to meet the ever- 
expanding demand for their products. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


How great was the burden of taxation was 
evidenced from the fact that during the year 
the company had had to provide £5,400,000 
for taxation. Against that the ordinary stock- 
holders would receive £673,000 net for the 
year. As to the effect of the budget on the 
profits for 1952, it was estimated that if the 
profits were the same as in 1951 the levy 
would amount to around £350,000. To that 
extent, therefore, there would be less available 
for ploughing back into the business. The 
great strength of the company had been built 
up by ploughing back profits and they there- 
fore hoped that the Chancellor would be able 
to avoid sacrificing industrial efficiency on the 
altar of taxation. 


The group companies continued to secure 
a large volume of orders for export, up to 
their maximum manufacturing capacity. This 
year’s order book showed a wide distribution 
of business throughout the world covering all 
the group’s products. 


However, to fulfil their heavy obligations 
still greater efforts were needed. With the 
value of orders in hand standing at the record 
figure of £135 million he hoped their 
employees would realise that given the raw 
materials they need have no anxiety with 
regard to employment and would redouble 
their efforts to reduce that load, particularly 
as the budget proposals would mean less taxa- 
tion on enhanced earnings. The combined 
efforts of management and workpeople, how- 
ever, would be unavailing if the necessary raw 
materials were not forthcoming. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The demand for electricity continued to 
expand throughout the world and with it the 
demand for their products. The total value 
of orders received in 1951 was 30 per cent 
higher than in 1950. The consumption of 
electricity pet head of population in Great 
Britain’ was, however, still only about half 


- the comparable figure in the United States. 


In the past the tendency had been for the 
consumption of electricity in this country to 
be doubled over 10-12 years. All the avail- 
able evidence tended to show that thar rate 
of expansion at least would continue for some 
time to come. That meant that if the group 
was to maintain its premier position in the 
industry, they must continue to expand their 
manufacturing facilities. Much had been done 
in that connection, but much still remained 
to be done. 


The report was adopted. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


TOTAL INCOME EXCEEDS £20 MILLION 
MR J. WILCOCK HOLGATE’S REVIEW 


At the eighty-eighth annual general meet- 


. ing, the chairman, Mr J. Wilcock Holgate, 


in the course of his remarks, said: 


I am glad to report a gratifying increase 
ih the amount of new business, coupled with 
success as regards the avoidance of any 
increase in expense ratios: the latter repre- 
senting a real achievement in these days. 
On the other hand, we, in common with 
financial institutions generally, have had to 
face a degree of depreciation in the value of 
securities, not only serious in extent, but 
also very rapid in its growth. This is a 
matter beyond our control, but we have been 
ble to cope with its ill-effects, another proof 
of the wisdom of the company in building up 
over the years substantial reserves to meet 
such emergencies. 


In the ordinary branch, new sums assured 
were nearly £12,500,000, an increase of more 
than {£2 million, whilst in the industrial 
branch, new sums assured amounted to over 
£14 million, an increase of nearly £1 million. 
We can record an increase of £640,000 in 
total premium income, which now totals 
some £16 million. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND SAVING 


These figures are of particular significance 
in these days, when the need of the country 
is to save rather than spend. It is our 
function, by dint of personal approach to the 
individual, to help to secure this object. 
When one considers that after full allowance 
for direct taxes and the increased cost of 
living, wage earners in 1950. were one-third 
better off than before the war, there is ample 
scope for all agencies of saving to intensify 
their endeavours. It is in this connection 
that life assurance offices assume particular 
importance. They assist the public to set 
aside monies for fhe future and, in their 
investment of these monies, they canalise, as 
it were, these savings in directions of real 
value to the community. During the year 
we paid on the average £30,000 each working 
day in claims. A large proportion of this 
sum was in respect of policies which became 
claims by death. In this connection, our 
services were particularly appreciated in the 
early months of the year, when heavy 
mortality, consequent on the influenza 
epidemic, gave rise to a greatly increased 
number of death claims. This is, of course, 
precisely the kind of personal disaster with 
which only life assurance can deal. 


EXPENSES 


I am glad to report that we have been 
able, by careful management, to hold our 
expense ratios at their 1950 figures. Follow- 
ing negotiations between the company and 
the staff associations, material. increases have 
been granted to members of the staff, the 
full effect of which will be felt from the 
beginning of 1952. No aspect of the manage- 
ment calls for more continuous and watchful 
consideration than this matter of expense. 
Our business is concerned with a multitude 
of transactions, the majority of very small 
amounts, the whole making up large totals. 


Each transaction necessarily involves some — 


expense, however small, and, unless carefully 
watched, these small items may accumulate 
to such a figure as seriously to affect the 
success of our work. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 
In the industrial branch, the policies valued 


were 8,586,614, assuring £166,886,003. The - 


premium income was £8,982,971 and the life 
assurance fund £53,443,032. In the ordinar, 
branch, the life assurances valued were 
523,859 policies, assuring £127,054,697. The 
premium income was £6,898,622 and the lif: 
assurance fund £56,238,232. The surpluses, 
which include sums released by changes in 
the valuation bases, have been dealt with a; 
follows : 


In the industrial branch, £3 million ha: 
been transferred to investments reserve, and 
it is proposed to grant additional benefits 1: 
existing premium paying policies (with cer 
tain exceptions) where death or survivance 
of the endowment term occurs within the 
twelve months commencing March 20, 1952 
of amounts varying from £2 8s. per cent of 
the sum assured upwards. Certain additional 
paid-up policies will also be granted on 
whole-life assurances, 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the ordinary branch, £800,000 has been 
transferred to investments reserve, and, hav- 
ing regard to the uncertain investment out- 
look, it has been decided to declare, in place 
of a general reversionary bonus, a bonus on 
participating policies which become claims 
by death or survivance before March 20, 
1953, at the rate of £1 6s. per cent on the 
sum assured in respect of each year’s 
premium due and paid in 1951. The com- 
pany is enabled thereby to carry forward the 
very greatly increased sum of £1,402,397, 
which will be available towards meeting any 
contingency which may arise, or to be dealt 
with subsequently as your board may deter- 
mine. Until further notice, an interim bonus 
at the same rate will be paid. 


INVESTMENTS 


I have already referred to the considerable 
depreciation in the value of our Stock Ex- 
change . securities, which we, in common 
with other financial institutions, have suf- 
fered. In view of this depreciation and the 
uncertain outlook, our total investments re- 
serves have been increased to £3,700,000 in 
the ordinary branch and £7,575,000 in the 
industrial branch. 


Although British Government securities 
have decreased by some £4,750,000, the 
aggregate amount of British Government and 
British Government guaranteed securities is 
still some £55 million, and represents about 
44 per cent of the total assets, Our holdings 
of debentures have been increased, and sub- 
stantial expansion has also taken place in 
ordinary stocks. These latter now amount to 
over £7,500,000. “Cash in Hand” at the 
end of the year had increased to some 
£2,750,000. e bulk of this sum has been 
placed on deposit awaiting more favourable 
opportunities for permanent investment. 


The total amount advanced during the 
year under our house purchase scheme wa: 
CINeree. Our total investments by way 

mortgages On property are now over 
£11,500,000 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The chairman concluded his remarks by 
expressing appreciation to the staff, both in 
the field-and at chief office, for their contribu- 
tion to the increase in new business and the 
efficient administration of the company’s 
affairs. He referred to the cordial relations 
which continue to exist with the staff asso- 
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‘ations and said that he ‘would be ‘sorry 
ae were the time ever to arrive when the 
(ree interchange of opinion between com- 
cany and staff should be restricted. 


He: affirmed his confidence! in the wales 
advantages of life assurance’ to the public, 
and his pride in the part played by the com- 
pany in providing that service. 





RYLANDS AND 


SONS, LIMITED 


SIR EDWARD RHODES’ STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of. Rylands 

i Sons, Limited, was held on March 3ist 

6, High Street, Manchester. Sir Edward 

odes (chairman and managing director) 
pres ided. 

The following is his statement which was 

ulated with the report and accounts :— 


\t the end of my statement issued with 
accounts for 1950 I gave as my opinion 
the coming year was likely to be a diffi- 

: one. In truth 1951 was not only 
cult but tantalising and disappointing. 


he first half went fairly well and left us 

an increase in. profit as compared with 

the same period in the previous year. In the 
nd half a complete change came over the 

ole field of operations and the active 
buying in the home trade and from overseas 
ended, to be followed by extremely cautious 
and very restricted purchases. Retailers were 
cramped by the fear of a drop in prices and 
by a doubt of the future of the Utility 
scheme, amd especially of Purchase Tax. 
[his uneasiness spread to the general public, 
with the consequence that our customers 
ives filled and buying continued to shrink. 


The restriction of credit by the banks was 
enother adverse influence. cause of this, 
where there had been heavy over-buying in 
the earlier part of the year, especially in 
cotton and ra piece-goods, some of the 
buyers have been compelled to sell their 
stocks at prices much below the cost price 
and even below replacing cost. This, in 
turn, has affected values of the usual stocks 
held by wholesalers in anticipation of the 
seasonal requirements of their customers and 
has needed to be dealt with in the prepara- 
tion of our accounts. 


HOME AND EXPORT TRADE 


As I have said already, the first haif of 
19S) was quite satisfactory, but the second 
x months were disappointing .owing to the 
reduction in turnover, which was 18 per cent 
less than im. the “same ‘period of 1950. 
Demand is. still om a méagre scale, and it is 
thought that the general resumption of buy- 
ing may be delayed until after the Chan- 
“o r’s boa speech, and a ag has 
een made concerning the new n to 
replace the Utility scheme and the incidence 
of Purchase Tax. On the complex Douglas 
Report my only comment at this point is 
that, if it be ted, it will add greatly to 
the work and responsibilities, as well as to 
the operating expenses, of general wholesale 
es such as ours. It will also be, in my 
op-nion, a hindrance to the export trade, as 
was the Utility scheme. It is therefore to be 
hoped that the President of the Board of 
‘rade will have this in mind when the 
Report comes up for discussion in the House. 


The promise of the early part of the year 
wes not fulfilled in the later months. Just 
&s in the home trade, so also in our overseas 
markets active demand died out, no doubt 
for the same reasons as at home—the fear 


that lower prices were imminent and also 


and imports and; in addition, the lack of 
amport facilities: | Governments 
arrange these matters to suit their own 
financial convenience. Thus the supplies we 
bought in eee of the usual seasonal 
quirements are still awaiting a resumption 
of demand. Therefore, in view of these facts 
and with the knowledge we have of the 


present weak textile market here, we have 
brought these stocks intended for the over- 
seas markets into the accounts on a con- 
servative basis. No reasonable man will 
cavil at the Chancellor’s determination to 
increase the export trade, and to increase it 
quickly. It is of vital importance that this 
should be done. If, however, it is to be 
accomplished, then the present financial 
restrictions in our principal markets will 
need to be lifted and more generous import 
licences granted. We hope it may be so. 


I have therefore to report with regret that, 
under these adverse circumstances, our 
export trade has not been as successful as 
in former years, but we are:keeping a sharp 
eye on it and shall miss no chance of 
bringing it back to full prosperity. 


MILLS AND WORKS 


The result of the year’s work at our three 
establishments is that our net profit is higher 
than last year. Whereas at our Wigan mills 
we have for many months past had to refuse 
orders because of our extended delivery 
date, we can now turn out orders for yarns 
and cloth quickly. The heavy demand of 
the first half of the year is over; instead 
some-of our customers are asking that their 
deliveries shall be delayed and are secking 
accommodation in the length of their terms 
of payment. This state of affairs is wide- 
spread. 


In spite of the general reduction of 
demand throughout the floor-covering trade, 
our allied company, Thomas Witter and 
Company, Limited, had another good year 
and again paid us a highly satisfactory divi- 
dend. With their fine establishments at 
Heapey, Appley Bridge and Chorley, Witter’s 
are ready to cope with any demand for lino- 
leums and for their well-known British 
Balatum felt base floor covering. We are 
looking forward with confidence to the con- 
tinued prosperity of this company. 


ACCOUNTS 


In Rylands’ balance sheet the first item to 
which I need draw your attention is the 
amount due from our subsidiary company, 
the Overseas Company, £637,085, which 
covers their day-to-day trading and the stock 
here and abroad. 


Under current assets appear stocks at 
£1,320,132 against last year’s £1,106,458. 
The market value of our investments has 
fallen sharply, especially Government gilt- 
edged securities. These are, however, for- 
tunately all well spread dated securities, 
which, together with our holdings in British 
corporations and public boards, comprise 
$34 per cent of our investments. Tax reserve 
certificates stand at £22,550 and balance at 
bankers and cash in hand £164,850. 

On the liabilities side our capital still 
remains at £3 million. Capital reserve has 
been increased from £534,666 to £570,075 
“by the addition of a transfer of £2,795 from 
War Refund Account and a_ surplus of 
£32,614 on sale of property. This property 
was our mil] at Swinton. which, owing to 
serious subsidence caused by coal mining 
operations, we could no -longer use as a 
cotton manufactory. It was bought by the 


Coal Board. 

The general reserve still stands at. 
£200,000. ‘The conti reserve will be 
increased by {£60,000 to £870,000 and the 


67 
ens anid loss balance carried forward will 
£99,627, against £92,471 brought in, if 
the ‘recommendations of the Board are 
approved, Revenue reserves and surplus will 
then amount to £1,169,627 against last year’s 
total of £1,102,471. 


Grants amounting to £4,512 from the staff 
consideration fund were made during. the 
year to 85 retired members of the staff. 


Consolidated balance sheet: All I need. 
mention about this consolidated balance sheet 
is the value of the stocks, whicn at £1,917,636 
includes the stock of our subsidiary, the 
Overseas Company. 


Consolidated Profit and Loss Account: 
Profit on trading is £294,151 against 
£460,173 last year. This reduction has been 
mainly brought about by the falling off of 
trade in the second half of the year, and the 
necessary depreciations of our stocks. The 
dividend from our allied company, Thomas 
Witter and Company, Limited, is £57,143. 
We have brought in a net amount of £26,000 
accruing from previous. years, bringing the 
total profit to £432,349 against £571,875 last 
year. The net profit is £166,906 which, 
together with the balance brought forward 
from January 19, 1951, of £92,471, makes a 
total available of £259,377 against last year’s 
£334,471. 


Turning to the other side of the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account, directors’ 
emoluments are £26,855. United Kingdom 
profits tax for the current year is £91,500 
and income tax £115,908, a total of £207,408. 
The net profit, as I said above, amounts to 

166,906 against last year’s figure of 

243,836. 

The directors recommend: (a) That for 
the half-year ended January 19, 1952, a 
dividend of 6 per cent per annum, less 
income tax on the preference stock’ shall 
be paid. (b) That for the year ended 
January 19, 1952, a- participating dividend of 
one per cent, less income tax, on the prefer- 
ence stock shal] be paid. (c) That the divi- 
dend for the year ended January 19, 1952, on 
the ordinary stock shall be six per cent, less 
income tax. (d) That £60,000 shall be trans- 
ferred to the contingency reserve, increasing 
it to £870,000, and, finally, (e¢) That £99,627 
shall be carried forward to the next account 
against £92,471 brought in. 


PROSPECTS UNCERTAIN 


I have already dealt with the state of affairs 
during the past year at home and overseas. 
What now concerns us is the present and the 
future.. The present offers little encourage- 
ment: Trade at home and abroad is in the 
doldrums. About the future it would be 
futile to speculate. All one can truthfully 
say is that the prospect is dim. We are, how- 
ever, ready for any demand, whether in 
spinning and manufacturing, or merchanting 
for the home and overseas markets, and shal! 
not fail to take advantage of the first moves 
towards normal conditions. 


I wish to offer my sincere and grateful 
ae ee eee and to 
the heads of departments and their staffs for 
their constant and loyal support. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

Mr Oswald Fardell, Mr David Courtney 
Wybrants and Mr Charles Joseph Franklin 
were re-elected directors ; and the auditors, 
Messrs Cooper Brothers & Co., chartered 
accountants, re-appointed. Be eat a 
Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reac 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— : 

The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


NEW BUSINESS EXCEEDS £2 MILLION 


Mr Kenneth A, E. Moore, FCA, pre- 
sided on April 2nd at the one hundred and 
twenty-second annual general meeting of the 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society. In 
his speech to the members the chairman 
drew attention to the net new life assurances 
for 1951 which, for the first time in the 
Sotiety’s history, had exceeded £2 million, 
and to the continuing success of the Society’s 
recently developed organisation for dealing 
with staff pensions schemes. The claims in 
the year had been light and in general the 
Society’s mortality experience had not been 
more than about 65 per cent of the level 
expected by the mortality tables in current 
use, 


Turning to the Society’s investment policy 
Mr Moore told the «members that owing to 
the shifting of emphasis during the year 
towards securities offering. some protection 
against the serious depreciation which 
appeared likely, the Society had done better 
than the published Index, which showed that 
the price of 24 per cent Consols fell by 
134 per cent and that other fixed interest 
stocks had suffered more or less correspond- 
ingly. The Society had been successful in 
limiting the depreciation of Stock Exchange 
investments to less than half that suffered by 
Consols and to no more than 3.8 per cent 
of the total assets. The chairman reminded 
the members that the Society 'was almost 
unique in the world of life assurance in 
showing the investments at market value in 
the annual balance sheet. He said: In the 
years when there is appreciation the gain is 
carried to the reserve fund and when depre- 
ciation is suffered it becomes a charge on 
that fund, which, on this occasion, and for 
that reason, is shown in the balance sheet as 
being reduced from £1 million to £581,000. 


For the future the prospects of substantial 
new business are good and provided no new 
national crisis were to supervene the chair- 
man said that the members could reasonably 
look forward to a favourable outcome of the 
biennial valuation and declaration of bonus 
due at the end of 1952, 


THE BUDGET AND NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The recent Budget and the rise in the Bank 
rate and other steps now in train offer some 
hope of a return to a sound economy, but 
the further increase in the burden of tax on 
industry to something over 60 per cent of its 
profits can only be regarded with misgiving, 
particularly as in an inflationary phase the 
profits chargeable to tax are arrived at before 
provision for the increased cost of replace- 
ments of plant and other fixed assets. 


This debilitating taxation, coupled with the 
proposed diversion for export of plant and 
machinery badly needed for, home industry 
are perhaps inescapable expedients for a 
limited period while our economy is under- 
going drastic overhaul, but if perpetuated will 
amount to eating our seed wheat with all the 
consequences associated with that process. 


But to return to our particular business. It 
is worth recalling that the work of this and 
other life offices 1s entirely in harmony with 
the needs of the moment, among which loom 
large the need for the State to spend less and 
the community to save more. 


The work of the life offices is, in fact, one 
of the most important and effective branches 
of what is popularly known as “ the savings 
movement.” In this the life offices are. per- 
forming a most useful and valuable service 
and our officials can go about their business 
encouraged by this fact. 


The report was adopted. 
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EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


SATISFACTORY NEW BUSINESS 
STRONG POSITION 
SIR RICHARD HOPKINS’ SPEECH 


The annual general meeting cf Equity and 
Law Life Assurance Society was held on 
April 2nd at the Chartered Auctioneers’ and, 
Estate Agents’ Institute, 29, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Hopkins, PC, 
GCB (the chairman), who presided, said:— 
Gentlemen,—I rise to move: “That the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1951, be received and adopted 


and entered on the minutes.” These have 


been in your hands for several days and I 
assume may be taken as read. (Agreed.) 


First; it is my very pleasant duty to 
welcome here today Mr Gerald Russell, of the 
firm of Charles Russell and Company, who 
joined the board on December 1, 1951. We 
are very glad that Mr Russell has agreed to 
join us, not only on account of his personal 
qualities, but also on account of the previous 
connection which his family has had with the 
society. Mr Russell’s uncle, the Hon. Sir 
Charles Russell, Bt. KCVO, who was the 
founder of the firm of Charles Russell and 
Company, was a member of our board from 
1899 until his death in 1928. 


DEMAND FOR WITH-PROFIT CONTRACTS 


I turn now to the report and accounts in 
your hands. Our new business continues to 
be satisfactory and, in particular, the trend 
shown by our new with-profit life assurance 
business is especially gratifying; for a 
number of years now this trend has been 
steadily upwards and indicates the growing 
appreciation of our with-profit ¢ontracts. 
This public preference is not surprising in 
view of our high rate of bonus—38s. and 
upwards—the strength of our actuarial 
valuation, and the strength of our general 
position disclosed by our annual report and 
accounts. 


The surplus earned by a life office depends 
mainly on the interest earned, the mortality 
experienced, and the level of the expenses in- 
curred. All these factors are, to a greater or 
lesser extent, under the control of the office 
concerned. We attach great importance to 
the interest earning power of our funds. 
examination of the rate of. interest since the 
end of the war shows a steady and satisfactory 
trend. The gross rate of interest has now 
risen ‘to £5 6s. 6d. per cent and a detailed 
examination of our assets as at December 31st 
last indicates that this rate should be well 
maintained during the current year. Mortality 
is, of course, subject to quite wide variations 
beyond our control, but for many years now 
résults from this factor, owing insome mea- 
sure to care in underwriting in past years— 
which is still continuing—have been favour- 
able. 


GROWTH OF EXPENSES 


In expenses of management, as you will 
see from the comparative figures in the 
revenue account, there has again been a sub- 
stantial 4ncrease. The most important element 
in this item is Salaries, and I am sure you 
will agree that the salaries of our staff must 
be maintained at a proper level relative to 
that of other similar institutions. The increase 
is largely due to the steady diminution in-the' 
value of the pound. 


Let us hope that this decline will soon be 
arrested. We have recently heard the Budget 
proposals—the latest of a series of measures 
which the new Government deem requisite 


in’ the public sphere to rectify our trii- 
balance and restore confidence in oir 
economy. These measures include also ¢i- 
partial removal of some disincentives to pr.- 
vate effort, It remains now for the commun | 
to play its part. If work and thrift have come 
im recent years to be thought a little our- 
moded, ‘never was it more opportune ‘5 
explode such heresies, for it is only by work 
and thrift that the country can now win 
through 


Turning to the balance sheet, there is only 
one item on which I wish -to comment 
namely, our wholly owned subsidiary, ‘I he 
Law Reversionary Interest Society, Limited 
This old-established society, investing in 
reversions and life interests, was founded in 
1853, and next year we celebrate its centenary 
The Law Reversionary Interest Society forms 
a very important link between our own society 
and the legal profession, and if you observ: 
the sums invested through this channel in the 
last few years you will see that it forms a 
very substantial investment outlet for our 
funds. 


< 


STOCK MARKET CONDITIONS 


You will, perhaps, expect from me not 
indeed a review of stock market conditions 
during 1951, but some comment on ¢ 
margins to which reference has been mide 
in past years as existing between the values 
at which our assets appear in the balance 
sheet and their market values. A year ago | 
was able to tell you that an increase had 
occurred ; I am even more pleased to be able 
to tell you today that, im spite of the very 
heavy fall in certain sections of the stock 
market during 1951, there was practically no 
change in’ the margin which existed at the 
end of the year as compared with that ar th: 
beginning, in fact, there was actually a slight 
increase, 


Since the end of the year there has, of 
course, been a further substantial fal! in 
markets, but as far as we can see our margin 
today is not dissimilar ‘from that which 
existed at the end of 1949—the date of our 
last triennial valuation. That is an interes'- 
ing comparison when one remembers that 
market values of long-dated fixed-interest 
securities have fallen by about 15 per cent 
since that date. You will realise the great 
importance of sustaining capital values during 
a period of rising interest rates—if successful 
this should result in a useful gain in income 
in the future. 


THE OUTLOOK 


That concludes my review of the present 
position of the society’s affairs. Our new 
business is developing in the way we would 
wish, and you will observe that so far during 
this triennium our funds have increased by 
£3 million. - Within wide limits we attempt 
to forecast and control both the rate and the 
nature of the expansion of our funds. Our 
asset position is strong; the actuarial basis 
on which we value our liabilities is searching 
—no office, as far as we know, uses a stronzcr 
basis.. We look forward. to placing betore 
you at.our next. annual general meeting ‘he 
results of the triennial valuation to be mide 
at the end of the year. We, im fact, make 4 
valuation for our own purposes every yal 
and I am able to say that the surplus <is- 
closed for the first two years of the triennium 
was undoubtedly sufficient to maintain the 
rate of bonus we are now granting to our 
with-profit policies. 
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Finally, I would draw your attention to 
or new rates of premium for non-profit life 
Hitherto our rates for such busi- 
ness have been entirely uncompetitive since 
we believe primarily in the advantages to all 
-ties of with-profit life assurance. Our 
belief is unchanged, but we have recently 
sed our non-profit rates, with the result 
t for the shorter terms in particular they 

e now. highly competitive. 


TRIBUTE TO AGENTS AND STAFF 


I cannot close without an expression of 
nks to our agents for their loyal and con- 
ed support and to our staff for their good 


year’s work. In the nature of things your 
directors’ association is closest with the 
senior members of the staff, but it is obvious 
to your board from the way in which matters 
are placed before them that excellent work 
is done throughout the society at all levels, 
and on behalf of the directors I wish to take 
this opportunity of recording our most 
sincere thanks. 


One final word to both our staff and our 
agents: if there is any validity in a remark 
I made earlier, this is indeed the time to put 
in some very solid work in the cause of thrift 
for the results of which we cater in a very 
attractive form. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED . 


£1,425,000 ALLOCATED TO POLICYHOLDERS 


FUNDS OVER 


Mr J. A. Jefferson, FIA, presiding at the. 
eighty-sixth annual general meeting, said: — 

During 1951 the premium income in the 
life branches has well passed the tenth million 
milestone, and amounted to £10,335,000—an 
increase of £383,000 in the year. The total 
funds for the security of our policyholders 
at £ 74,891,000 rose by £4,346,000. The gross 
interest earned by the life funds amounted 
to {2,826,000, which was £265,000 more than 
in 1950. The premium income of the fire 
and accident branch increased by £48,000 to 
£562,000. The directors, therefore, are fully 
justified in saying there was good all-round 
progress made by the company in 1951. 

We companies and societies, collectively 
known as “ The Industrial Life Offices,” have 
continuéd during the past year, through 
advertising and by other means, our policy 
of informing the public of our contribution 
to the promotion of thrift and the habit of 
regular saving through the home service 
which we provide. Today we are undoubtedly 
better understood and therefore more appre- 
ciated for our work than ever before. Our 
policyholders have always understood and 
respected the industrial assurance . staffs 
throughout the country, and now those staffs 
are also recognised as worthy servants of the 
public by all who seek to understand our 
business. “ Mutualisation” or some other 
form of interference still lurks in the back- 
ground, but the industrial life offices are 
showing by their methods and results a con- 
unuing record of service, security, and fair 
dealing which no other system could equal, 
let alone surpass. 

The ordinary branch premium income 
increased by £196,000 to £3,457,000 and 
there was an imcrease of £1,899,000 in the 
fund, which. now amounts to £27,471,000. 
The net rate of interest rose from £3 2s. 5d. 
rer cent to £3 3s. 6d. per cent, and the 
expense ratio from 11.91 per cent to 12.50 per 
cent. This rise in expenses is largely 
«counted for by the substantial increase in 
the new business procured: The new sums 
assured amounted to £8,414,000, compared 
with £7,031,000 in 1950. There was a grati- 
fying increase in the average new life policy 
1o just over £500 sum assured. Maturities 
were £1,077,000. Death claims rose b 
nearly £57,000 1 £394,000, but were sti 
within the expectation by the mortality table 
employed in the valuation. ~ 

industrial branch premiums at £6,877,000 
were up by £186,000 and the fund increased 
Sy £2,078,000 to £40,595,000. The net rate 
ct interest at £3 14s. per cent showed a 
‘mall increase over that for the previous year. 
Death claims were distinctly heavier at 
«1,732,000 and were up by £178,000. This 
vu8€ was due to the influenza epidemic which 
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started in the seaports of the north early in 
the year. Surely the way in which the In- 
dustrial Life offices quickly help to relieve 
the sudden and unexpected strains caused by 
these epidemics is a good example of the 
help we are to our policyholders at such 
times. Maturities also showed a substantial 
increase, being up by £116,000 to £1,690,000. 
The expense rate was somewhat higher than 
in the previous year, being 26.74 per cent 
compared with 25.72 per cent in 1950. Never- 
theless, the rate is still moderate in a time 
of rising costs. Pure lapses continue to fall, 
although they have been low for a number 
of years. In every case where at least a year’s 
premiums have been paid, the policy is dealt 
with under our automatic paid-up policy 
scheme and the policyholder receives either 
a paid up policy in proportion to the number 
of years’ premiums paid, or a cash surrender 
value. 

The valuation of our securities has this 
year had to be made against a background 
of rapidly declining security values and a 
changed governmental financial policy. 
Those of you who have followed my speeches 
over past years will remember my consistent 
opposition to the artificial “cheap money” 
policy. I cannot better express my views 
than in words I used at our annual meeting 
in March, 1947, when I said:—‘* Cheap 
money pushed to excess means valueless 
money. The credit of a nation is not to be 
measured solely by the rate of interest it has 
to pay on its internal loans, but in the final 
result by the productivity of its soil and 
hands and brains, and it is a fallacy to 
assume that a forcing down of interest rates 
can alone produce high productivity or 
prosperity.” 

I venture to suggest that now in 1952 you 
are at last ‘seeing a return to what I would 
call a “healthy money” policy which will 
not only restore world confidence in sterling 
but will also restore our own sense of values 
which had become so sadly distorted by the 
strains and stresses of a wartime economy. 


The effects of this changed atmosphere 
have been severe. In a short space of time 
we have seen a drop of anything from 10-per 
cent to 15 per cent in the Stock Exchange 
prices of the various classes of fixed interest 
securities. Applying these figures to our 
balance sheet will show you—particularly in 
relation to our £36,000,000 British Govern- 
ment or Government guaranteed securities 
—the magnitude of the depreciation which we 
have had to withstand. I make no complaint 
against something which I had expected, and I 
have no regrets, but oe ag at the millions 
of new money we provi for the Govern- 
ment during. the war years—it was part 
of our national duty. We were, however,.all 
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through those years conscious of the dangers 
ahead, despite, the song in a certain person's 
heart, and regularly we asked you to approve 
large appropriations of surplus to our invest- 
ment reserve funds to buttress the company 
against the falls we foresaw. At December, 
1938, against total assets of £32,272,000, we 
had investment reserves of - £1,750,000—or 
5.42 per cent. Since then we have sought 
your approval for appropriations of 
£3,550,000 to build up these reserves and 
now, against total assets of £76,260,000, we 
have reserves of £5,300,000—or 6.95 per cent. 
The position today shows how wise were 
these past appropriations ; they have enabled 
us to more,than cover all this depreciation 
without any abnormal transfers this year and 
without any weakening of our very strong 
actuarial valuation basis. 

During 1951 there has been a growing 
demand for capital by industry, and I am glad 
that we have at last been able to assist in 
financing industry on terms which give a fair 
return to our policyholders. During the past 
few years much of this financing was done 
through the medium of fixed interest redeem- 
able securities. Too much of this type of 
finance, with its obligation to redeem im a 
fairly short term of years, would not have 
been healthy for expanding industries in the 
long run, and I am glad to see our leading 
companies now financing their requirements 
by ordinary share issues. Whether the effect 
of the new Excess Profits Levy will reverse 
this trend remains to be seen. My own view 
is that ordinary shares of first-class com- 
panies still remain inherently sound. The 
policy of dividend restraint has been much 
criticised, but I take the view that the future 
will show it to have been a stabilising influ- 
ence. 


The annual valuation of the policy liabili- 
ties in each of the life branches was again 
made on the strong bases used in previous 
years, namely, by the net premium method 
at 2 per cent interest. The heavy falls in the 
values of Stock Exchange securities during 
1951, to which I have already referred, mean 
that we shall have better opportunities for 
securing an improved yield on new invest- 
ments, and therefore there should gradually 
emerge a bigger margin for profit. 

In the ordinary branch the surplus was 
£1,103,117,. inclusive of £276,516 brought 
forward. The directors have allocated 
£624,938 to with-profit policies which 
enables them to declare a reversionary bonus 
of £1 8s. per cent on the sum assured—the 
same rate as for 1950. 

In the industrial branch the surplus was 
£2,161,876 inclusive of £670,549 brought 
forward. The directors have allocated 
£740,000 for bonuses to Britannic policies, 
which again enables them to improve the 
vested reversionary bonus scheme. The 
policies to which these bonuses have been 
added were all issued without any right to 
share in the profits. 


New house purchase advances made 
during the year totalled 3,387 for just under 
£34 million. These figures indicate the 
popularity of the scheme, and we are proud 

the fact that since its inception as long 
as 1908 we have made 32,097 advanges 
or a total sum of over £21 million. 


It was with very great pleasure indeed that 
the directors were able, last September, to 
introduce a. valuable extension to the com- 

non-contri pension 


pany’s | butory staff : 
scheme in the form of widows’ and orphans 
pensions, Clearly no individual member of 
the staff could have stcod the financial strain 
of iding such benefits, and naturally hey 
add i jate heavy liabilities to the 
pension fund. We are therefore recommend- 
a transfer to the pension fund of 
£200,000, which is £25,000 more than the 
amount transferred last year. Your thanks to 
the staff for producing such excellent results 
as those we have laid before you can be ex- 
pressed in no better way than by your unani- 
mous acceptance of this recommendation. 
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WESLEYAN AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS 


The one hundred and eleventh annual 
general meeting was held on April 1, 1952, 
Mr A. H. Sayer, MC, JP, the society’s 
chairman, in the chair. 


The chairman, in moving thé adoption of 
the reports, said: 

In October last, our general manager (Mr 
PD. R. Woodgate) was honoured by being 
elected to the position of deputy chairman of 
the Industrial Life Offices’ Association. 


The special concern of the association is the 
industrial life (home service) side of our busi- 
ness, and it has done, and is doing, every- 
thing possible to ensure that the business is 
conducted in the best interests of the policy- 
holders and all connected with it. The term 
“industrial” life assurance is possibly mis- 
leading, or is, at best, uninformative. I mu 
prefer the term “home service” life 
assurance, which does accurately describe 
what in fact happens, namely, that representa- 
tives of the ‘society and other offices make 
regular calls every week or every month to 
collect premiums, to pay claims, and to give 
he eee possible personal help to policy-: 
holders. 


INVESTMENTS AND VALUATION OF LIABILITIES 


From 1931, when the United Kingdom de- 

‘ted from the gold bullion standard, until 
ios. with but a temporary pause during the 
few years immediately before the outbreak 
of war in 1939, interest rates steadily fell. 
After the war until the end of 1946 the tempo 
was quickened. The steady fall in rates of 
interest made it necessary to strengtl the 
basis upon which these calculations of 
actuarial reserves were made, and it will be 
found that, since 1931 until 1950, the story is 
one of ever-increasing additions to the 
strength of the actuarial reserves. At the 
same time, the society did not neglect to add 
to the general reserve and the investments 
reserve, which were built up to the large 
ee of £150,000 and £1,400,000 respec- 
tively. 

The peak of the Stock Exchange market in 
fixed interest securities was reached by the 
end of 1946. Since then there has been a rapid 
fail in_prices. But the threat—and a serious 
one—that it would only be possible to invest 
premiums at 2} per cent or 2} per cent or 2 
per cent, or perhaps even lower than that, was 
removed, and the basis of the valuation of 
liabilities which was quite proper for earlier 
years began to lose touch with reality. Ac- 
cordingly, this year the actuary has reverted 
to the basis which was last used in 1946, 
namely, a rate of interest of 2} per cent for 
the ordinary department and 
the industrial department.. Investment con- 
ditions are in fact very considerably better 
for the investor now than they were in 1946. 
One would have to go back to 1931 to find 
comparable conditions. 

The change in the basis of valuation has 
set free very large amounts of the actuarial 
reserves against liabilities, and these amounts 
fall into surplus. This year the surplus in 
the ordinary department is £593,782 as com- 
pared with £289,498 for 1950; it includes 
£288,614. which has been released by the 
change in basis.of valuation. In the indus- 
trial t the us is £1,377,693 
as with £187. for 1950 ; it in- 
cludes £1,172,863 which has been released 
by the change in basis of valuation. 


The large sum of £1,614,000 has been 
added to invéstments reserves from the ordi- 


which, it will be noted, is £152,523 more 


3 per cent for | 


than the total amount released by the changes 
in the basis of valuation of liabilities. The 
investments reserve now stands at the figure 
of {2,950,000 and, when the general reserve 
of £150,000 is added thereto, total reserves 
at {3,100,000 are just double what they were 
twelve months ago. 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 


whole of the funds was £4 0s. 3d. per cent, 
being Ss. 4d. per cent more than last year, 
and the net rate of interest was £3 l4s. 4d. 
per cent, being 4s. 10d. per cent more than 
last year. 


The Society’s house purchase plans proved 
almost embarrassingly popular last year. The 
Society’s assets increased by £957,794 during 
the year, whereas mortgages on property 
within the United Kingdom, now standing 
at approximately 6,300,000, ros¢ by 
£830,181, thus absorbing a large proportion 
of the money available for investment. 


ORIENT STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MR I. C. GEDDES ON RISING COSTS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited, 
was held on April 2nd in London. 


Mr I. C. Geddes said that the working 
profit was £1,143,929, showing a decline of 
some £180,000 on the previous year. Voyage 
earnings had, generally, been maintained, but 
running expenses continued to rise. 


He thought shareholders should receive 
more this year, but in view of the unpromis- 
ing outlook it was unwise to imcrease the 
regular: dividend of 5 per cent tax free. 
Instead the directors recommended a special 
distribution of 5 per cent out of profits made 
on realisation of investments and standing in 
investment reserve account which, as capital 
profits, were not subject to income tax. 


Commenting on rising costs, Mr Geddes 
pointed out that the price of oil fuel had, in 
general, risen more steeply than any other 
commodity, even before the disturbance 
brought about by the Persian dispute, 
Increases in the past year had added about 
£502,000 to operating costs. In addition, 
imcreases in seafarers’ wages amounted to 
over £200,000. As to earnings, passage rates 
had recently been increased but fares had to 
be maintained at a reasonable level. The new 
Australian currency restrictions might well 
reduce passenger traffic, 


Ships could not benefit from the increased 
freight rates owing to the slow handling of 
cargo in Australian ports, and the decline in 
the export of frozen produce, The cut in 
Australian imports would reflect adversely 
on earnings, but easement in the demand for 
labour might have a compensatory effect. 


The increases in building and operating 
costs, together with the demands of taxati 
were creating a situation, 
shipowners felt that to preserve our position 
as a leading maritime nation, the rules of 
taxation should be adjusted so as to allow 
proper and adeqgate depreciation before 
revenue was considered to be profit: The 
period chosen as a basis for the new excess 
profits levy was parti y unsuitable for 
the company, but its effect could not be fore- 
cast until the i special provisions 
were studied. 

Mr Geddes warmly thanked the staff ashore 
and afloat for their loyal eee See the 
year, adding a special word of appreciation to 
all those in the Services and in civilian life 
who had u maintained the flow of 
traffic i 
recent disturban 


The report .was adopted. 
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LAW LAND COMPANY. 
: LIMITED 


“INCREASED GROSS REVENUE 


The sixty-ninth annual general meetiny 0; 
Law Land Company, Limited, was held 5, 
April 2nd in London. 

Mr M. E. F. Crealock (chairman .,, 
general manager), in the course of his sp. 
said:—On this occasion—our sixty-n 9 :) 
annual general meeting—it is very plea. 1: 
to be able again to report to-you a welcv: 
increase in our gross revenue. The increase 
is not as great as last year (1950), whic! ;; 
in accordance with my forecast. We |. .ve 
completed many re-lettings during the »\s 
five years at moderate increases and 1); 
are now fewer tenancies to be revised « -h 
year, and those that do come up for revi. on 
afe more recent and short tenancies w')ich 
have already produced an increased revenuc 
so that there is little reason to anticipate iny 
considerable rise in our income for some ( me 
to come. 


LEASEHOLDS REDEMPTION ACCOUNT 


Leaseholds redemption account has re- 
ceived out of the year’s revenue a sum of 
£19,500, bringing the total of this accoun: to 
£406,000. We have also out of the year’s 
profits added £20,000 to the account for 
depreciation of flat properties, bringing the 
total to £100,000. At the end of the period 
under review there were only four flats unlet 
and negotiations with prospective tenants 
were proceeding. These four flats repre- 
sented in rental value approximately one-half 
of 1 per cent of the company’s propertics. 
oe office buildings were, and still are, {fully 
et. 

Mortgages and loans have decreased by 
approximately £27,000. Other liabilities have 
gone up by £23,000, which includes £5,500 
for profits and income tax and £7,000 due to 
contractors for work done. On assets side 
we have an increase in the amount due for 
war damage work of £6,000. 


The balance available at the end of the 
year was £89,650. Out of this the dividend 
on the preference stock and an interim divi- 
dend om the ordinary stock have been paid, 
£19,554 has been added to the leaseholds 


redemption and £20,000 to the 
account for d lation flat properties. 
A sum of £ is left for distribution and 


it is proposed to pay a balance dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 5 per cent and a bonus 
of 2 per cent as last year. If this is approved 
we shall carry forward £2,044 more than we 
brought in. 


THE NORFOLK ESTATE 
As I have mentioned in previous years, it 
has been very much in my plans for the 
future of the company to negotiate new !cases 
or extension of existing leases from the Nor- 


folk Estate. Some of these leases have a 


i at reasonable figures. 
Duke of Norfolk’s advisers seem at present 
_ to quote or discuss —- We 
shall, o course, Continue to press for some 
the policy which is likely to be 

followed, and if we are not able to ob'ain 
eg definite progress with the Nor! olk 
advisers we must consider secking 


other ies in the neighbourhood of the 
Law and the Strand. 

Again I would like to thank all membe:: of 
your staff for the way they carried out ‘cil 
duties during. the past “year. . Without 
exception, the staff has been loyal 2nd 
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SISAL ESTATES LIMITED 


(In Voluntary Liquidation) 


BIRD AND COMPANY (AFRICA), LIMITED 


I have not had an opportunity of 
ddressing shareholders at an annual general 
mecung this year a statement from me on 
che veneral position to date may be of interest. 

Last year I said that, subject to prudent 
provision to ensure the soundness of the 
business, we proposed to make as adequate 
a return as possible to shareholders, for only 
» such means could confidence be created 
in sisal enterprise ; and that the importance 
of capital reorganisation was recognised, 
Sisal Estates Limited has since paid a 100 per 
-ent dividend and on March 31, 1952, resolu- 
tions were passed providing for the liquida- 
tion of Sisal Estates Limited, the reorganisa- 
ion of the capital structure of Bird and Com- 
pany (Africa), Limited, a company incor- 
porated over 30 years ago in East Africa, and 
the distribution of its shares to the share- 
holders of Sisal Estates Limited. 


We have been specially indebted to the 
nvestment trust houses who over a long 
period of years, under uncertain and pre- 
ca conditions, gave our enterprise their 

pport, and I am pleased to state that the 
repayment terms of the preference shares 
received understanding support from ordinary 
shareholders. I would take the opportunity 
of placing our present policy against the his- 
wry of Bird and Company (Africa), Limited, 
over the last 30 years. Tropical enterprise in 
primary production is very different from 
business undertakings in the settled con- 
ditions of the United Kingdom, and different 
standards of incentive for the heavy risks 
involved are essential to success. In the past, 
the return on the capital invested in this 
enterprise was inadequate for the risk taken 
by the investing public. I am fortified to 
know that at last the tropical primary pro- 
ducer is coming into his own, and his 
economic- importance more clearly and 
generously realised, 


ACCOUNTS 


The accounts of Bird and Company (Africa), 
Limited, for the year to June 30, 1951, show 
profits of £1,004,590 (£391,908 in 1949-50), 
from which £257,000 (£75,000 in , 1949-50) 
is deducted for taxation, leaving a net profit 
for the year of £747,590, which, together 
with £378,918 brought forward, makes:a total 
of £1.126,508. From the profit, sundry 
appropriations. have been made amounting 
10 £250,000 (£156,895 in 1949-50}, made up 
of 4,130,000 for development and cultivation, 
4-U,000 for staff fund, and £100,000 to 
general reserve. This leaves £876,508, from 
which £231,869 dividends are deductible, 


leaving a balance of £644,639 carried to the 
balance sheet, 


Our current assets amounted at June 30, 


| 1951, to £1,420,081 and included ‘balances 


at banks and cash in hand of £1,164,974. 


Since June 30, 1951, our output and scale 
of profits have continued to expand. We 
have repaid all balances of loans on account 
estates purchased amounting to £354,845, 
and at December 31, 1951, our current assets 
amounted to £1,613,291, of which £1,413,969 
Was cash or short-term bills. That position 
has since been further strengthened. 


PRODUCTION 


.. Last year I estimated the 1950-51 produc- 
“on at 12,000 tons and we achieved 12,678 
ton. For the coming year to June 30, 1952, 

fsumate 14,000 tons in spite of the torren- 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


tial and unseasonal rains in the later part of 
1951, which slowed down output, but which 
we are now ‘steadily overtaking. 


_As a result of abnormal atmospheric con- 
ditions, we have also experienced some leaf 
blister, caused by the globules of rain on the 
leaves and in the atmosphere acting as lenses 
to the tropical sun’s rays. A few areas looked 
as though a severe fire had passed through. 
This will cause in Tanganyika a fall in the 
production of higher grades, but we have 
ample leaf to maintain our estimates. 


More serious factors in future production 
of sisal in East Africa are labour supply, and 
to a less degree internal transport and port 
facilities. These matters are receiving the 
attention of the authorities concerned. 

The growth of Bird and Company business 
in terms of output may be seen from the 
following figures :— 

Average yearly 


Production 
ROI occas fcc cusak ged 3,240 tons 
SSO MG nied cc cccsbcdies 5,476 ,, 
WOO 30 ov ccsriicaiiaon Gite 
SOP S58 eke .. 13,000 ,, estimated 


Our planting, programme provides for a 
steady increase of output up to 50 per cent 


in excess of the 1950-52 figure shown above. ° 


Our future production increase will be the 
key to our future prosperity. 

The company is considering the develop- 
ment of tea production, and have acquired 
an area of suitable freehold forest land: at 
4,000 feet in the Usambaras overlooking our 
main estates. Heavy forest clearing is taking 
place and tea nurseries are being developed. 


LABOUR AND STAFF 


Increase in production is dependent upon 
increase in labour supply, and this may be 
the main limiting factor in the future to 
expanding production. I am glad to report, 
however, that the sisal industry is increas- 
ingly attracting labour, not only from all over 
‘Tanganyika, but from the adjacent countries. 
The increase in sisal prices has made it. pos- 
sible not only to increase wages, but to make 
up a great deal of leeway in housing and 
welfare of all kinds. Since 1941 we have 
spent about £400,000 in this way, mainly on 
capital housing construction and medical and 
other amenities. This has been a progres- 
sively annual figure. In 1941 £10,500 was 
spent, while last year’s figure was £105,500, 
but that in my view is the peak. 

Unfortunately, we are allowed for taxation 
purposes to depreciate this expenditure, as a 
charge against profits, only at the rate of 
2 per cent annually, which is inadequate and 
a disincentive to progress in this direction. 


Over the ten years from 1941-42 the cash 
wages of our field and factory workers rose 
by 295 per cent, and indirect expenditure 
charged to revenue in respect of amenities 
by 330 per cent. Most labourers complete 
their day’s work, which traditionally starts at 
daybreak, between 9 and 11 a.m., and the 
average days worked are about 23 per month, 
or, in terms of an eight-hour day, 11 days 
per month. That is the tempo and tradition 
of tropical Africa, and the pace cannot, in 
my estimation, be forced. rican economics 
are not to be judged by Western standards, 
and an increase in the wage rate 
results in a reduction in the hours wot 
save for the gradually increasing margin 
more skilled and responsible workers, The 


often-quoted solution of increasing consumer 
goods is in my view greatly overrated. In 
Tanganyika there has never been any un- 
employment problem and the number of 
Africans gainfully employed or seeking 
employment does not exceed about 400,000 
out of a population of 7,500,000. 


In the more skilled categories of African 
labour work is. more sustained, and salaries 
range from £100 to £400 per annum, and in 
addition annual bonuses are received by an 
increasing number. Every encouragement has 
for years been given to training as mechanics, 
turners, welders, motor winders, electricians, 
dressers, field assistants, medical assistants, 
clerks, etc. I must say that the response is 
very encouraging. We also employ other 
skilled categories, in which the Sikh 
especially displays great technical skills. 

Our major managerial positions are filled 
almost entirely by Europeans, but it is a 
remarkable fact that throughout the sisal 
industry of Tanganyika, whose exports last 
year were valued at over {£24 million, or about 
60 per cent of the total exports of the country, 
including gold, diamonds, minerals, etc., the 
number of Europeans is less than the present 
remnant which the Ground Nut Scheme is 
still carrying on its payroll. No wonder we 
are economic and they are not. 


PRICE 


I mentioned last year that owing to the 
established policy of forward sales we had 
not derived the full. profit represented by the 
continued quoted rise in the sisal prices. On 
this question of sisal prices, I have read state- 
ments from various sources which are apt to 
be misleading, and I would like to make a 
comment. 


Sisal, as you are aware, is not a seasonal 
crop but a continuous production. The 
established practice for years has been to sell 
ahead at least six months. Market quotations 
do not record the actual average price re- 
ceived by the producers. Generally speaking, 
they reflect special prices resulting from 
buyers who wish to cover current deficiencies 
or sellers who wish to offer sisal not already 
sold under long-term contracts. They there- 
fore tend to represent marginal extremes 
only. ,For example, in mid-March, 1951, the 
price quoted on the London market for the 
December-February shipment of BEA sisal 
No. 1 was £243-248 per ton. The ayerage 
import price, however, i.e. cif. UK port 
of delivery, at that time, was £165.59 per ton, 
whilst the f.o.b. price at East African port 
was £154.3 per ton. The average net f.o.b. 
price which we received for our sisal during 
the twelve months to June 30, 1951, was £133 
per ton. I may.add that the average f.o.b. 
price received per ton for 142,111 tons of 
sisal exported from Tanganyika for the year 
to the end of December, 1951, which is the 
latest date to which we have returns; was 
£167, and the average for the last quarter 
£180. The average price of the Tanganyika 
Sisal Marketing Association (Tasma), through 
which we et the bulk of our sisal, was 
slightly in excess of this figure, and on the 
sale returns from January to June, 1952, up 
to which month practically all our sisal is 
sold, the price and our output will be still 
higher. 


THE SISAL OUTLOOK 


The supply and demand of world hard 
fibre; which includes sisal and manila, is 
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gradually moving to equilibrium, and by the 
end of 1952 availabilities should about meet 
current requirements, apart from the building 
up of stocks which any well-balanced in- 
dustry needs. Exchange factors will be im- 
portant, for manila is a dollar, and sisal for 
the most part a sterling commodity. During 
1951 the world requirements of hard fibres 


were.-— 


Including. Excluding 
Stockpile Stockpile 
fo 
North America 52.4 47.8 
Continent: .......its<s 24.0 26.6 
United Kingdom ... 14.7 16.3 
Commonwealth ... 3.7 40 
Oder eee 5.2 5.3 


Sisal, it will be seen, is a multilateral com- 
modity. Since the war East African pro- 
ducers have done their best to prevent 
speculation, and have everywhere steadily 
met consumer demand ‘for future delivery. 
Consumer demand is mainly determined by 
world harvests, shipping expansion, etc., and 
is therefore inelastic and not greatly influ- 
enced by particular price levels. The strength 
of demand is reinforced by the absence of 
stocks at most points of consumption and 
distribution. Apart from the world volume of 
credit, the stock position will be an important 
influence. During the next two years prices 
may decline, but, in my opinion, any fail is 
unlikely to be appreciably below the average 
price received by growers during the last 
twelve months. A somewhat lower basis of 
value will, in my view, be a more healthy 
one for all concerned, so long as steady for- 
ward buying and selling is continued. So 
far as your own company is concerned, the 
steady rise in our future output should to 
extent counteract the effect of a price 
all. 


DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


In addition to the chairman and the two local 
working directors who are resident in Tanga, 
the board of Bird and Company (Africa), 
Limited, has been strengthened by the addi- 
tion of Mr Richard Gray, who has just retired 
after many years as Superintendent of the 
East African Branches of the Standard Bank 
of South Africa Limited. Mr Gray, who re- 
sides in Nairobi, will be readily accessible for 
the business of the board. I welcome his 


financial experience and great knowledge of 
East Africa. 


Directors resident in the United Kingdom 
are Col. C. E. Ponsonby, TD, DL; and 
Mr A. A. Lough, FCA. They ide an 
invaluable link. Mr Clyde Higgs has resigned, 
but I am glad that his advice, especially on 
animal husbandry, will still be available. The 
appointments of Mr Humphrey Slade and 
Major F. H. de V. Joyce, MC, as members 
Segoe”. vanms ieie oan aaa Sook 
lapse. ue their i ip a 
their judgment on East African affairs. To 
my staff on the estates, at head office, and 
elsewhere I render my sincere thanks. 


BEANS INDUSTRIES 
EXCELLENT RESULTS 


At the eighteenth annual general meeting 
of Beans Industries, Limited, held on March 
28th at Tipton, Mr J. H. Bean, CBE (the 
chairman), who presided, said: The net 
profits, after all charges except taxation, 
amounted to £393,331, an increase of some 
£172,000 on the previous _ The charge 
for taxation absorbs £228,150, compared with 
£117,300. In = of the heavy burden of 
taxation which the company has had to bear, 
you will, I am sure, agree that the results are 
excellent. 

This taxation burden has now been in- 
creased by the imposition of the Excess 
Profits Levy recently announced by the Chan- 
céllor of the Exchequer, and in my opinion 


taxes of this nature are wrong in principle as 
they stifle efficiency. 


Your board recommend a final ordinary 
dividend of 274 per cent, less income tax, 
making 37} per cent for the year. 


A considerable expansion of production has 
again been achieved in all sections of our 
business. This is specially gratifying when 
it is realised that it was attained despite short- 
ages of essential raw materials which in some 
instances have been on a day-to-day basis, 
and a constant source of anx’ety. spite 
increasing costs we were able in most cases 
to maintain our selling prices at existing levels 
until quite recently. 


The orders on hand, production and sales 
for the present year are satisfactory when 
compared with the year under review. I am 
hopeful that when néxt I. address you I shall 
be able to present another satisfactory report. 


The report was adopted. 


BEAUMONT PROPERTY 
TRUST, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
this company, was held on April 2nd in 
London, Mr Cyril W. Black, JP, MP, CC, 
FRICS, FAI, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
statement which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: The net profit for the 
year ended September 30; 1951, including 
dividends received from the three subsidiary 
companies, amounted to £55,864, after pro- 
viding £63,299 for income tax and profits 
tax. Compared with the previous year, the 
net profit shows a decline of about £6,000, 
and the amount payable in respect of income 
tax and profits tax an increase of about 
£4,000. To the profit for the year there 
must be added the sum of £34,500 brought 
in from the previous year, making a total 
sum of £90,364 available for appropriation. 


Dividends on our preference capital were 
paid on the due dates during the year, and, 
if your directors’ tion regarding 
the final dividend on the ordinary capital is 
approved, the ordinary shareholders will 
receive a total of 7} per cent, less income 
tax, for the year. The directors hope that, 
having regard to the many difficulties of the 
period, the results for the year will be 
regarded as satisfactory. 


ALLOCATION OF INCOME 


During the past year, every £ received by 
us in respect of rental income was appropri- 
ated approximately as follows :— 


s. d. 
In payment of ground rents and 
interest on borrowed money (less 
interest received) — ............... 4 5 
In payment of general and water 
SR i gushes nave 1 8 


In providing various services for 
the tenants, including landlords’ 


irs, administrative charges 
aims oe oS 
Depreciation on leasehold proper- 
ties and furniture .............+.+3. 9 
In payment of income tax and 
BOON WHE isiiis eg iiaccent a5 
Distributed to shareholders in Pre- 
ference and Ordinary dividends 2-4 


It will thus be seen that out of every 20s. 
we collect in rents, 17s, lid. is paid out in 
the form of outgoings of one kind and 
another, and only 2s. !d. distributed to the 
owners of the properties. 

Your directors continue to be satisfied with 
the soundness of your companies, 

The report was adopted. 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


TOTAL ASSETS OVER £177 MILLioN 
MR ALGERNON DENHAM’S REV1i\y 


The ninety-ninth annual general mee: «\» of 
members of ‘The Halifax Building Society wa; 
held in Halifax on March 31, 1952. The 
President of the Society, Mr Algernon !den- 
ham, JP, in moving the adoption of the 
accounts, said: — 


Our experience in 1951 has on the whole 
been favourable and we are gratified => be 
able to report a record increase in asse's, an 
increased volume of mortgage busine ;, 4 
reasonable yet adequate surplus and w)):: i; 
most important, the retention in full me sure 
of the confidence of the investing pub! 

The total assets as at January 31, 1952, 
amount to £177,211,675, an increas: of 

11,723,892 in the year and a record in the 

ociety’s history. 

The Society has 237,552 borrower;s, with 


a total debt of £138,758,960. 
Investments in corporation loans amount to 
£19,922,981. Our remaining assets consist 


of tax reserve certificates £1,250,000, balances 
at bankers and cash in hand £5,317,75!, and 
office premises £490,450. 


The reserves and carry forward at January 
31, 1952, amount to £9,766,809, an increase 
of £169,467. 


COST OF SUBSIDISED HOUSES 


The late Government devoted the major 
portion of their housing efforts to fostering 
and encouraging the erection of municipally 
owned houses to let on a subsidised basis. 
This, in our view, was a mistaken policy 
which unnecessarily created through sub- 
sidies, future liabilities for rates and taxes far 
in excess of what need have been the case. 
As an indication of the saving to the state 
and local authorities I would mention that 
although since 1945 there have been erected 
only 188,000 houses for private owners, for 4 
similar number of municipally owned houses, 
there would have been -a future liability for 
subsidy of £248 million under the old rate 
of £22 per house per annum. 


Favouring, as we do, a reduction rather 
an increase in national and municipal 
iture, we welcome the announcement 

new Housing Minister that home 
ownership without subsidy is to be encour- 
aged that local authorities may subject 
to certain stipulations, sell their house 
properties to individual tenants, thereby re- 


the local and national indebtedness. 


re 


: 


GRAPPLING WITH INFLATION 


During the postwar years concern with 
regard to the continuing inflationary ‘rend 
has been voiced at succeeding annual mect- 


ings, and I a attempt _ being 
ie to with our present diffic::!tics. 
It is word both our own nationals an 


our economy. 
I would with all the strength and sinc:rty 
i our depositors 
reasury is w221ng 
a battle for the country’s survival as a rst 
1 I regret more than | cao 
that at the present time there ac 
shallow thinking people still reacy © 
a dearer money policy provides 
unspecified for fina:cia 


the community. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 
LIMITED 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Cable and Wireless (Holding) Limited, 
was held on March 28th, in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, DL, JP, 
LLD. FCIS (the governor), in the course of 
\ 


oeech, said: 
[he .car under review shows remarkable 
progress. It is the best year so far that the 


com] 1as experienced since the telegraph 
mart of the business was nationalised. 

I profits available to ordinary stock- 
holders, before providing for taxation, have 
increased by £283,395, that is from £343,997 
te 27,392, which is very nearly double. 


sum of £627,392 represents earnings 


of more than 12} per cent on our ordinary 
capita! of £5 million, whereas, you will re- 
member, at the time of the reconstruction in 


1950 we estimated that the earnings for this 
particular year would be not less than 8} per 
cent on that capital. The overall earnings of 
124 per cent this year have been achieved in 
spite of the fact that we have had to realise 
by sale investments to pay off £2,291,632 of 
the 3 per cent 34-year unsecured loan stock. 


REDUCTION OF EXPENSES 


The adrninistrative expenses have been 
reduced by nearly £30,000—a reduction of 25 
per cent 

The market value of the portfolio of 
quoted investments compared with the book 
value shows an appreciation of £973,000 odd 
or 8.7 per cent, which is £720,000 more than 
the appreciation at the end of 1950 


The dividend and bonus, which you will 
be asked to pass later in the meeting, 
increase the total distribution for the year 
from 6 per cent to 8 per cent. 


lhe carry forward is increased by £33,175 
from £170,132 to £203,307 which more than 
covers a year’s dividend at what I may call 
the basic rate of 6 per cent ; in fact it very 
nearly covers a year’s distribution at the rate 
ol 3 per cent, as is- being paid this year. 

Ihe capital and genéral reserves have been 
increased during the year by £133,000 odd 
and now amount,’ in .the aggregate, to 
47,266,152. If the profits carried forward 
are added to this figure there is a total sum 
oe {2,469,459, which is only £30,541 short of 
>0 per cent of the company’s ordinary capital. 
This figure, moreover, does not take into 
account any part of the appreciation in the 
value of the company’s investments, which, 
as already stated, is some £973,000. 


MAJORITY OF STOCKHOLDERS HOLD ONLY 
£200 OR LESS 


Tt is interesting to note that we have 10,536 
stockholders, 6,693 of whom do not hold 
more than £200 stock. We therefore have 
4 special responsibility, which we fully recog- 
nhise, to the small imvestor. I believe that 
well-managed investment trusts should be a 
great encouragement for savings and provide 
‘or 'hose who are not experienced in invest- 
ing © security with a wide cover which could 
hot be obtained by other means. When I 
tell vou that our portfolio consists of no less 
than 800 separate investments, exclusive of 
those held by our companies overseas, it will 
be realised what a wide spread of security the 
ae has by investing in such a company 
$ this, 
_ There is linth more I need say on the 
‘company’s activities except again to empha- 
‘ise the fact that we do not visualise our- 
les merely as a body collecting dividends 
fom others and distributing them ‘to stock- 
holders, but as a body charged with the even 
More important duty of applying as great a 


part as possible of the company’s funds to 
the best advantage for the development of 
industry and public works, both here and 
overseas ;_this is particularly so in South 
Africa and the Rhodesias, where four com- 
panies were formed in conjunction with our 
associates, The Globe Telegraph and Trust 
Company, Limited, and Cables Investment 
Trust, Limited. 

To each officer and member of the staff 
I am sure you would wish to express your 
thanks for the loyal and untiring services 
enthusiastically given, which have contribut 
in no small measure to the success which has 
been achieved. 

These results in so short a time after 
capital reconstruction and distribution of 
capital arising from compensation and 
nationalisation are, I think you will agree, no 
mean achievemient and must be highly satis- 
factory to those stockholders who decided to 
retain their interest in the company—they 
are also very gratifying to your court of 
directors. 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


You will have noticed in the remarks which 
I have just made to you that there is no 
reference to the effect on the company of 
the Excess Profits Levy proposed by Mr 
Butler in his recent Budget. Until the pub- 
lication of the Finance Bill it was impossible 
to ascertain the effect on your company of 
this levy. The Bill was only published 
yesterday and there has not been time to 
give more than preliminary consideration to 
it, but it is clear that as the Bill stands 
investment trusts are lable to the Excess 
Profits Levy. 

When the White Paper was published after 
the introduction of the Budget, it was stated 
that assessments for the proposed Excess 
Profits Levy would be “computed in the 
same way as they are computed for profits 
tax purposes.” 

This was thought to mean that so far as 
investment income was concerned what is 
called “franked” income, i.e., dividends re- 
ceived from companies which had already 
been subject to Excess Profits Levy, would 
be exempted from assessment, as otherwise 
double taxation would arise. 


Clause 1 of the Eighth Schedule of the 
Finance Bill which has now been published 
expressly stated, however, that the exemption 
given to “franked” income for the profits 
tax purposes shall not apply for the new 
levy, and the Chancellor would therefore 
seem to be deliberately imposing double 
taxation on part of our investment income, 
in spite of the fact that for some years past 
by negotiating numerous conventions with 
foreign countries it has been the policy of 
his department to remove this injustice where 
possible. 

It is very much to be hoped that suitable 
amendments will be proposed during the 
passage of the Bill. 


There are in our case other complications 
arising out of the peculiar position in which 
your company was placed in the three 
standard years—1947, 1948 and 1949 whilst 
awaiting compensation for its nationalised 
assets—and also as a result of the capital 
reconstruction scheme which took place in 
1950. 

The Bill will shortly be debated in the 
House of Commons and there is still time 
for amendments to be made in it. You may 
rest assured that your directors will take 
every step possible to protect your interests 
and will point out the special position of the 
company as it stands under the present Bill. 


The report was adopted. 
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BIRMINGHAM AND 
DISTRICT INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


MR H. C. DRAYTON ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The sixty-eighth annual general mecting 
of this company was held on March 25th in 
London, 


Mr H. C. Drayton, chairman and manag- 
ing director, in the course of his speech said: 
Our gross revenue for the year under review 
was £507,837, against £556,155 in the pre- 
vious year, a decline of some £48,300. That 
decline js due to our receiving a smaller 
dividend from our associated companies. For 
the year under review we received £248,500 
from those companies, as against £349,600 
for the previous year, a decline of £101,100. 


Those who read my speech last year will 
remember that I warned you that, owing to 
the increased petrol tax and increased wages, 
the income from our associated companies 
was liable to fluctuate. However, our general 
investments made up for a good deal of that 
loss of revenue, as they produced £254,000 in 
the year under review, as against £199,000 in 
the previous year, an increase of £55,100. 


After deducting expenses, debenture in- 
terest, income tax and profits tax, we have a 
net amount available for distribution of 
£232,600. The preference dividend has 
already been paid and we recommend a divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock which, if you 
approve it, will leave £117,690 to add to our 
carry forward, 


DIVIDEND MET BY GENERAL INVESTMENTS 


An interesting point about our revenue 
account this year is that our income from 
general investments is more than sufficient 
to pay the dividend which you are receiving 
this year. In other words, if our associated 
companies had not produced any revenue at 
all, we should still have had sufficient—had 
we thought it wise—to pay you the dividend 
which you are going to.receive. Further, if 
you look at the balance-sheet you will see 
that we have a large sum in cash uninvested. 
This sum, after deducting our creditors and 
the final dividend on the ordinary stock, 
amounts to approximately £520,000 and that 
sum up to the present is available for invest- 
ment. 


If you will turn to the investments, you 
will see that we have invested in general 
quoted investments £2,748,000- as against 
£,2,644,000 last year and in unquoted invest- 
ments £900,700 as against £913,800. The 
valuation shows that those quoted invest- 
ments are worth {3,820,000 as against 
£3,534,000 last year, and the unquoted in- 
vestments £1,059,000 as against £1,179,800. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


As regards the current year, our invest- 
ments are very widespread and we have no 
equity investments, with the exception of one, 
in the textile industry. No doubt there will 
‘be some reductions in the dividends that we 
shall receive, but, on the other hand, we are 
of the opinion that we shall receive some in- 
creases. It may be that when we meet you 
next year we be able to show you the 
same revenue from our general investments, 
though I do not think we shall show you an 
increase. When we come to our associated 
companies, it may be that there. will be a 
further decrease. Further than that I cannot 
go, but I do not think that you need have 
amy worry as to maintenance of the dividend 
which we are paying you this year. 


The report was adopted and the payment 
of a final dividend 15 per cent on the 
ordinary stock, making 19 per cent, less tex, 
for the year, was approved. 
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EBURITE CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS, LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


The annual general meoting of Eburite 
Corrugated Containers, Limited, will be held 
on April 24th in London. 


The following is an exact from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr J. F. 
Fielding : — 

The year 1951 has again shown an increase 
and expansion of business over previous years, 
and the results of successful trading have 
been further applied in building up the finan- 
cial strength of the company. 


The net profit on trading for the year 1951, 
including dividends received from wholly 
owned subsidiaries, interest on investments, 
and after providing for all administration and 
other expenses and taxation on all profits 
earned to December 31, 1951, amounts to 
£277,781, as compared with £153,509 for the 
previous year. It is proposed to pay a final 
ordinary dividend at the rate of Is. 9d. per 
share, less tax. 


The consolidated balance sheet indicates a 
position of great strength. 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The increase in profits is due to an expan- 
sion of business. The results for the year 
include, for the first time, a full year’s trading 
of Autolex, Limited, and its wholly owned 
subsidiary—Charles G. Donald and Com- 
pany, Limited. These two companies have 
made satisfactory profits. Andrew Ritchie and 
Son, Limited, and Alfred Kent and Son, 
Limited, the other subsidiary companies, have 
again had a satisfactory year’s trading and 
both have shown improved results during the 
year under review. It should be noted that, 
after making the appropriations already 
referred to, the carry forward in the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account is increased 
from £136,829 to £307,766, indicating the 
extent of the prefits carried forward in the 
accounts of the four subsidiary companies. 


Last year I made reference to the dividend 
policy of your directors as one of moderation 
and restraint, and I compared the year 1947, 
when dividends were voluntarily pegged, with 
the year 1950. In the year 1947 distributions 
equalled approximately 19} per cent of the 
profit earned and 5} per cent on the book 
value of assets employed. The figures for 
1951 are approximately 9 per cent of the 
profit earned and just over 3$ per cent on the 
book value of the assets employed. As com- 
pared with 1950, the former figure is 54 per 
cent lower and the latter 1 per cent lower, 
which again shows the continuation of this 
conservative policy. 


NEW FACTORY AT MILNGAVIE 


The new factory at Milngavie was 
formally opened on June 7, 1951, and full 
operations were commenced before that date. 
The addition of this factory to the group in- 
creases ve considerably our productive 
capacity. e large exterisions to the fac- 
tories of Autolex, Limited, and Alfred Kent 
and Son, Limited, have now been completed, 
enabling these companies to imcrease their 
output materially. During August, 1951, 
Charles G. Donald and Company, Limited, 
moyed to larger premises in Glasgow, and 
have also substantially increased their output 
for the year. 


With regard to manufacturing costs, your 
directors believe that the very substantial rise 
in the cost of raw materials which has taken 
place during 1951 is coming to an end. Trad- 
ing conditions may soon alter appreciably, 
but I feel confident that the strong position 
which has been built up over a number of 
years will stand us in good stead. 


RUGBY PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
MR HALFORD REDDISH’S REVIEW 


The following is an extract from the speech 
of the chairman and managing director, 
Mr Halford W. L. Reddish, to the forth- 
coming meeting of The Rugby Portland 
Cement Company Limited:— 


We have another year of steady progress 
to report. All our works have again ex- 
ceeded their previous best figures for pro- 
duction. Our total deliveries and our 
exports were again records, and our trading 
profit is a record for the sixth successive year. 


The increased profit is entirely due to our 
expanding exports. The tonnage of cement 
sent abroad in 1951 was over 28 per cent up 
on 1950. It went to over 60 countries, and 
would have been substantially greater but for 
the troubles at the docks which affected our 
despatches for eleven out of the twelve 
months. 


Although, as you will see from the 
accounts, our trading profit increased by some 
£76,000 to £541,356, or by £66,000 after 
depreciation, this increase was whittled down 
to a mere £14,000 by the big rise in the 
charge for taxation. Can any sane man, 
whatever his political outlook, really believe 
that British industry can continue to bear 
such an impossibly heavy burden? 


In all the circumstances we have decided 
to recommend the same dividend, ls. per 
share, less income tax, on the ordinary shares, 
together with the usual distribution of 3d. per 
share from capital reserves, which is of course 
not subject to income tax. The contribution 
made by each bag of cement sold in the home 
market to the total amount of the dividend 
on the ordinary shares is almost exactly one 
half-penny. 

I know you will wish the congratulations 
of this mecting to go to all employed by the 
company on the continuing success of their 
team-work, which is so clearly reflected not 
only in the profit and loss account for 1951, 
but also in the financial ‘strength shown by 
the balance sheet. 


We hear a lot about the avoidable loss of 
working hours in this country today: but not 
in this company. Our percentage of such lost 
time in 1951 was .06—six hours in every 
10,000—a pretty good record. 


I apologise to no one for the increase in 
the profits, but I do express regret both to 
shareholders and employees that the heavy 
charge for taxation should prevent on this 
occasion an increase in the dividend. 


DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


We have made some calculations as to 
what it would cost us today if we had to 
build the whole of our plants and replace 
the remainder. of our fixed assets at current 
eo The total would be about £6,500,000. 
f we were to take this figure and then depre- 
ciate each asset for the number of yeers it 
has been in existence at a rate which would 
write it off over its useful life, there would 
be a surplus over book values of at. least 
£1,500,000 at December 31, 1951. ‘This 
would raise the net asset total to something 
over £4,300,000, which, after allowing for the 
preference shares, represents about 34s. for 
each ordinary share. 


If we take the figure of £4,300,000 as the 
approximate amount real capital now 
employed in the business, the net profit 
before taxation represents a return of 9.7 per 
cent thereon. 


Towards the end of the year, i 
many months of technical amentiomiet ae 
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of negotiations with the Trinidad Gove;, 
ment, we registered a idiary company in 
Trinidad—Trinidad Cement Limite, c 
erect and operate a works in that col to 
This is the subsidiary company referreg 
in_ the Consolidated Balance Shee; ~ 
will have a capital (expressed in sterling) of 
£1,600,000—£ 1,150, in Cumulative re 
deemable preference shares and £450 099 
ordinary shares. ere 


A copy of the full speech may be ob; 
on application to the Secretary, hows Rene 
Rugby. 





ERICSSON TELEPHONES 
OVERSEAS TRADE MAINTAINED 


The forty-ninth annual genera! meeting of 
Ericsson Telephones, Limited, was held og 
March 31st in London. 

Sir Harold A. Wernher, GCVO, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
At our last annual meeting I reported that 
export business had become more competi- 
tive and consequently there would be some 
recession in profits in the immediate future. 
I also anticipated there would be shortages of 
many raw materials, but despite these diffi- 
culties I expressed confidence that we would 
meet again this year with another satisfactory 
report. I think you will agree that the 
accounts fully justify that confidence ; in- 
deed, having regard to all circumstances, they 
are better than might have been expected. 
Total sales for the year were only slightly 
below those of 1950 and resulted in a trading 
profit of £1,009,101, compared with 
£1,188,223. 


The telecommunication industry continues 
to make an important contribution to the 
country’s export effort, and it is now just 
around {20 million per annum. Our own 
overseas trade has been well maintained. 


Our time recorder, metal powders and 
specialised paints departments all increased 
their turnover during the year. 

As to the current year’s prospects, our 
order book is greater than at this time last 
year ; to set against this there is the difficult 
raw material position, which I anticipate 
will not improve for some time. In spite of 
this and other factors, I feel justified is 
saying that we will meet mext year with 
another satisfactory report. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





Economic Intelligence 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
a means whereby the specialist knowledge 
of The Economist, its research facilities 
and its sources of information, both a 
home and overseas, can be directed to the 
particular requirements of business firms 
and other organisations. The Unit cao 
supply information and prepare reports 00 
a wide range of subjects. In suitable cases, 
it can provide authoritative opinions 08 
specific problems. 


The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
- London, S.W.1 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
SENIOR AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
Applications are invited for the post of Senior Agricultural 
o-onomist in th® Department of Economics (Bristol II Provincial 
agyicultural Economics Centre, Newton Abbot, Devon). An honours 
cree (or its equivalent) in. Economics, Agricultural Economics or 
szriculture 18 essential, together with some years of post-graduate 
<perience in research problems in Agricultural Economics. Duties 
cil include acting as Liaison Officer with the local N.A.A.S. Salary 
scale men—£880 X £30--£1,040, women—£780 x £30—£910. apnpeation 





showd be sent to the Registrar, The University, Bristol, (from 
whom further particulars may be obtained), not later than May 17, 
1952. I a a iia at an SRS Nahas ianeeae 

SSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, NATIONAL SAVINGS COM- 
A MITTEE. The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications 


.pproximately 10 pensionable poats. 

Candidates must be at least 25 years of age on Apyl 1, 1952, but 
candidates at least 21’and under 25 years of age on that date may be 
sdmitted if they have an suitable qualifications, 

i A University education and a knowledge of economics are desirable. 
> Experience of public speaking, supervision of office procedure, and 
ganisation of work with Sa will be an advantage. 

Salary scale in Londom:. £ at age 25 and over on entry to a 
maximam of £983 (men); £445 at age 25 or over on entry to a 
naximum of £796 (women). Starting pay reduced by approximately 
°7 (men) and £22 (women) for each year of age below 25. The 

salary scale in the Provinces is somewhat lower. Prospects of 
promotion. sii a 
Particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 154/52; 
completed application forms must be returned by April 22, 1952. 
N American Company in the pharmaceutical field offers a most 
A progressive position to an Organic Chemist or Chemicat Engineer 
between the ages of 36 and 35 years who has already embarked upon 
a career in commercial production. The Company is in early stages 
of production in the United Kingdom. Candidates should have a 
first-class general educational back und, should possess a good 
University degree in either Organic emistry or Chemical Engineer- 
ng and should have had some years’ practical experience. Adequate 
training for this progressive executive position will be given and 
t is most important that the successful: candidate should have the 
nthusiasm and ability to make the rapid progress envisaged by this 
‘ompany.—Applications, giving complete details of education and 
areer to dee, to Box ‘ 
PPOINTMENT will fall to be made about July/August of 
A Secretary to Hotel Com y with Head Office in London. Appli- 
i uld be not over a yowe of age, admitted Solicitor, with 
y experience. Letters will be treated in strict confidence and 
state age and give particulars of experience and present 
emuneration, to Box 927. 
PRINT and packaging buyer (32) presently engaged leading food 
anufacturers, seeks chamge where sound wide experience all 
hasing and allied functions coupled with keenness, industry and 
itive required and appreciated.—Box 896. 
\V' )MAN ECONOMIST (30), seeks interesting post where extensive 
knowledge foreign countries, editing, press relations, research 
ind general conference work can be usefully employed. Educated 
) London (B.Sc.Econ.), Paris (Sorbonne), New York (Columbia post- 
graduate) Fluent Emglish, French, Spanish, German, Russian.— 
) Box 923 
| USINESS EXECUTIVE with world-wide experience, 
t French, German, Spanish, seeks position entailing 
journeys abroad.—Box 919. 
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Qe ae highly reputable Company, with selling 
i agencies abroad, has spare capital and some factory space avail- 
i able. Would like to meet man.or small Company in need of finance 
and space to manufacture some commodity in demand abroad, prefer- 
ibly in dollar countries. Raw material must be readily available. 
3 Recommendation by Solicitors or Accountants would be required. 
f Strict confidence. —Box 916. 
t (LOTERS LOCKERS, suitable factories, canteens, hostels, etc., 
t / any.size and quantity to special requirements. Best timber only 
¢ usg@i™-Birney’s Products Co., Swan Works, Fishers Lane, London, 
! rs. Tel.: CHIswiek 6946. 
JORTUGUESE Evening Classes, all grades. Term begins April 
a 23rd. Summer Vacation Course at Coimbra University, July 14th- 
h August 23rd.—Details from Portuguese Language Committee, 4, Upper 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1. “ ; 
oes DIGHST (monthly) will keep you informed of many 
4 important items you are liable to miss in the modern avalanche 
of articles, reports, lectures, memoranda. Free specimen copy with 
pleasure: Economic Research Council. 18, South Street. London. W.1. 
‘ QUALIFIED STAFF AVAILABLE NOW 
Accountants, “ Office Managers, Company Secretaries 
supplied immediately. 
+ > iy y 
FINE°’S empLoryMent AGENCY 
" (HIGHER APPOINTMENTS SECTION) 
Be 5/99 PRAED STREET. LONDON, W.2. AMB 3400 (30 LINES) 
cs "SPOR THE FINEST STA 
. GOOD FOOD 
ns We specialise in catering for 
an industrial canteens, offices, and luncheon 
. clubs. Our organisation is not too large 
a cr unwieldy and we can give personal 
Supervision to all our contracts. Write 
‘or testimonials from our clients; 
addresses given on application to:- 
Harold Jayes & Son, Ltd., 
29, West Heath Court, 
LONDON, N.W.k1. 
SPEedwell 2498 & 6754 





at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Incorporated im the oe Hong Hong) 
















of 1929 of the Calony 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - . - : ieee 
: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


The Liabitity ot Members is limited to the extent in manner preseribed by Ordinance Ne. 6 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID uP. 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - it 
$20,000'000 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 
London Managers: 8 A Gray, MG, AM. Duncan Wallace, &. A. Mabey Q.RIK 
BRANCHES 





BURMA CHINA Won. INDIA MALAYA (Con.) N, BORNM® en.) 
Nbenghat Bombay Johore Bahra Kuala Belait 
CEYLON *Swatew Calcutta Kuala Lumpw Sandakan 
Calombo * Tientein INDO-CHINA Malacca Tawau 
CHINA “Tsingtao Haiphong Muar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJIAWA(JAVA) Saigon Penang lloilo 
*Canton Dijakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore SIAM 
*Dairen EUROPE Osaka (Orchard Road) Bangkok 
*Peochow Hambarg Tokyo Sungei Patani UNITED 
“Hankow Lyans Yokohama Teluk Anson KINGDOM 
“Harbin BONG KONG MALAYA NORTH London 
*Moukden u Kong Cameron BORNEO USA 
“Nan Keuken Highiaode Branei Town New York 
*Peking Mongkok Tpeh JSesselton San Francisco 


* Branches at present not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive services as Trustees and Bxecuters is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 
THE REFUGE 


REO Dee 


HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 

requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are imvited to communicate 
with the Sec of the Institute, 52-54, ae Holborn, W.C.2. 

A PPLICATIONS are invited fer an editor to have general working 
44% control under the Editor-in-Chigf of an old-established, indepen- 
dent, non-socialist, weekly: male graduate with knowledge of 
economics or politics preferred; exceptional @pportunity for an out- 
standing man: applications, three copies, to Box 926: 

GENERAL MANAGER, age forty years, experienced in al! 

4% aspects of management, with an outstanding record of organi- 
sation and sales direction, seeks change of moe ment. miy 
responsible appointments offering opportunities of high advancement 
with substantial salary will be considered.—Box 918. 

USINESS MAN with accountaney, secretarial and managerial 

experience, seeks executive, administrative or secretarial position. 
—Box 922. 

LAZING away into the brown seldom brings down a bird, and 

hit-or-miss advertising similarly wastes ammunition. Successful 
advertising concentrates its fire en a well-chosen target.—Consult 
SAMSON CLARK & CO. LTD., 57/61, Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 
MUSeum 5050. 

YPANISH Evening Classes, all grades. Term begins April 2ist. 
J Also Vacation Course at Universidad Internacional, Santander, 












ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER i 


August ist-3ist.—Details from the Hispanic Council, 4, Upper 
Berkeley Street; W.1. 
ERTOLA is the Cream of Sherries,—Ask for BERTOLA 


CREAM. 

MPACT OF REARMAMENT ON THE PEOPLE OF WESTERN 
EUROPE. This vital subjeet is dealt with comprehensively in 
the special double number of PUBLIC FPENANCE devoted solely to 
this purpose. Published April. Subscription £2 p.a.—Write for 
details to London Representatives, 33, Dartmouth Park Ave., N.W.5. 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA 

Please accept Novena of Masses each month of 1952 fer all 
Christians suffering persecution under Communism, for early libera- 
tion of enslaved Nations and for speedy salvation of i 


The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd. 


caters for specialists and students in 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2 





A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course i» the moat effielent, the most economical, and the mos‘ 


convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Econ. 
LL.B.; and a London University Degrees. Civil Serviea, Local Government and Commercia: 


Also expert postal tuition .or Preijm, EBams, and ‘or the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Law, Sales Management, &c.. aod many intensely practica! (non-exam.) courses in 

commercial subjects. y 

More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM, SUCCESSES, 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Text-book ‘ending tibrary Moderate ces, payabis 
by instalments. 
. Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which intereste 
to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2), ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria Si, London. E.CA. 


Pented in Great Britain by St. Comments Prass, Lro., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tits Eoonomist Newsraren, Lrp.,” 
. ‘ostage on this 


issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 2}d. — Saturday, April 5, 1952. 
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Some 50 Anglo-American 






Productivity Council Reports 
are unanimous in drawing - 


attention to the importance of 


ae HNAALUHNATNN 


mechanical handling of materials. 


To quote from one: 


“We believe that substantial 
increases in production from existing 


plant and manpower in industry 
can be achieved by relatively 
little capital expenditure . ., 

~ +.. by the current application 


of handling devices,” 


which echoes the statement of 
Mr. Cloud Wampler, President Carrier Corp., 
as quoted in “Factory,” Oct. 1950: 





‘If I had just one choice as to 
technological improvements that i 
could be adopted practically " 
overnight to boost productivity, 
I'd take materials handling.” 
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Pioneers of the small 
ork lift truck — 
most versatile material 
handling machine 
available to industry. 


(" 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD, (DEPT. .B). COVENTRY, ENGLAND . 
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